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PREFACE 

The topics of thia book are Knowledge itself and the 
relativity of reality to the character of Knowledge. Some 
of the questions considered in the book are more than two 
thousand years old. That fact need not disturb us. 
For there appears to have been steady progress in the 
forms of the answers which have gradually been evolved. 
If the substance of these turns out to be more akin to 
doctrines originally produced by the Greeks than we had 
expected to find, that again need not disturb us. It 
would not trouble us in the case of literature or art, 
and we have to learn to study philosophy, and even to 
a considerable extent science, as we study these, with 
the <nrcumstances and language of the particular period 
steadfly kept in our view. To say this does not mean 
that we are to treat lightly either truth itself or the im- 
perative necessity for exactness in its statement. But it 
does mean that we must have in mind that truth in its 
fiill significance imports quality as much as it imports 
quantity, and therefore variety in standard. We have 
read the history of human endeavour in ita many aspects 
to little purpose if we have not learned this. 

The subject discussed involves referents to metaphysical 
inquiry. I regret that this has to be so, for meta- 
physial discussions are not popular in the world as it is 
at present. But that world is casting about in search of a 
l»ns on which gradually to build up renewed faith. If it 
continues in earnest in its searcfaings I believe that it will 
find in the end that it is not pc^sible to shirk encountering 
philosophy in some shape. I can only say that I have 
tried to assist the general reader to realise the sinj^ 
principle on which the book is based and built up, by 
putting that principle before him in the variety of ita 
apidications. I have been fuUy aware that for those 
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specially trained in the various braaches of inquiry 
touched on this has involved some repetition. But 
the protean form in which the principle appears where 
least expected afforded justification for my concern lest I 
should have failed at any point to drag it out for con- 
tinuous recognition. 

Some sixteen years since, I published Giffocd Iiectures, 
delivered at the University of St. Andrews. These ap- 
peared in two volumes which bore the title of The Path- 
way to Reality. Through the two volumes there rtm a 
thread which remains intact in the present book : the 
principle of degrees in knowledge and reality alike. But 
since the two volumes were written much new knowledge 
has come into existence, and the treatment has been 
consequently refashioned. The remarkable ideas developed 
by Einstein, as the result of his investigation of the meaning 
of physical measurement, have provided fresh material of 
which phOosophy has to take account. These, and yet 
other ideas which are affecting the scientific outlook pro- 
foundly, have appeared to me to call for a fresh route 
of approach to a view of nature towards which philo- 
sophical reflection was already being impelled. The 
advantage which the methods of science possess is that 
by them results can be reached and formtilated with a 
precision that is unrivalled, so far as they can go. A 
price for this advantage has, however, to be paid, and 
science is apt to find itself in strange regions if it does not 
limit its scope with genuine self-denial. The inquiry 
entered on by JElinstein has, perhaps because of the 
presence to his mind of something hke this reason, stopped 
short in his hands of the genereil problem of the Relativity 
of all Knowledge. The question that remains is whether 
the investigation of that problem can be carried further, 
and if so, whether the phfiosophical method which appears 
to be required is a reliable one. The answer I venture 
to offer to the question is <»ntained in the pages that 
fdlow. 

The subject is one that has occupied me for many 
years ; over forty, I think. During much of that period 
I have had other and pressing calls on my time, calls 
both of an official and a non-officifd nature. But if on 
occasions the general significance of knowledge has had 
to be relegated to the background, it has throughout 
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been in my thoughts. On the day of my release from 
office as Lord Chancellor in 1915, I projected this book 
on Relativity, and it is now finished, for what it is worth. 
I part from it as &om a child whom I have watched 
over and brought up, and who has occupied a foremost 
place in my affections. The volume, such as it is, now 
goes out into a world where it remains to be seen whether 
it will be received weU, or received at all. 

Haij>anb. 
LomKHt, 
Afrit IWL 
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CHAPTER I 

INTBODCCTOBT 

Tlie oluuiging AttitiidB towarda i^igion, politiM, aod UtoTatan. The 
kbamce of Bettied conviotioa in the public mimi is tha ranilt of rafleo- 
tioo And oftn be mode good only by r«deatum. There eoema to be no 
naaon for imasiving. But it ia not ths lem important to teek out foun- 
dations on which faith can be teeted. Theae foundations mnat in tha 
end be nuunly epiritaal in ohaiaoter, in the oompcehensive mum of tho 
wofd " nriritual," and oo-operation in the inquiry between tha variona 
nlainnn of spiritnal reformers ia therefore important. A great obstacle 
to MiGb oo-operatian is the sense tJiat there ia little harmoQ^ between 
ths wiona phasea of knowledge. Can such harmony be estabhshed I A 
tatatiay of the history of re&ective thou^t, if it makes more allowanoe 
than is usual tor relating in tha standpoints of the diSerent orders of 
tfainkDTS, seema to snggeat that the srsat systems are not really in suoh 
eonflict as is currently imagined. The history of philosophical thou^t 
ia no reoord of mei« superBeBEion of opinions. It is rather the exlubitaoo 
of advance In ideas which have been antagonistic mainly in their one- 
rided expreaniHi. If we apply the historical nuthodoversufBdent periods 
of time, we discover oontmuity in progrees little broken, provided that 
we bear in mind the inSucoce of relativity in the sucoeasive standpoints 
which the narrative diacloaee. Belatjvily of this land must always be 
taken into account, for it be^rs on the reel Bignificanoe of truth. Truth 
implies more ihaa the mere t^teement of an idea with something treated 
(w Mving ao itidependent existence apart from it. The teat may require 
an adequacy more complete, and may have to take ooconnt of standpoint 
and i~'l'''<" T^oe as well as msamrement. pp. S-IS 

CHAPTER II 

THE DOUATN OF SCIENCE 

nora is some analogy between the methods of science and those of 
art, for both require the use ol symbols, although their standpoints are 
qttUs di ftereDt, The disposition to-day in ths domain of toiraice is to 
sastroh for and detect unoonsoioDaly made assumptions. The Viotoiian 
i^B of isaU^ as ooming under two distinct phases, one objective and acdf- 
subsistent, ssd ibe other only subjective and for science negligible, is an 
"* ' ' ' n of this kind of assumption. The tendency of the new oentury 
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is to relegate that Idea to the lumber-ioom, and to ta^nrd the a 
aD ita pbenrw aa va entdnt^. The Viotoriana reaUy inherited their ide» 
ffom Looke, thoo^ Kant hod partiallj anpeneded thia idea, had thej 
bat muieiatood what be did. Hodem ecnenoe looks on meaning as im- 
aeparatde from experiaiae. Kant'a own abortoomin^ He still lon^t 
to get behind the final fact of knowledge, and Uiis oannot be done. We 
eaunot roaolve it into anything b^ond itself ; we can only obaerve and 
study it in its «elf-develo[Hiient. If we do so, we find that our perplexities 
have ariaeti from tn-Wng it to be maTely an attribute or instrumeat of a 
tiling called a aeU. TUb is an idea which ia only relatively ndtniasible, 
and will land us in dlffloultiea if employed without leaifaint. Tho aotoal 
ehaiaoter of experience. The diatination between knower and known ia 
one that (ruly falls within knowledge. Each la as real as the other 
within tiw entiiety of knowledge, to which both belong. Knowledge 
aa a whole is iiself the final fact behind which we cannot get. Bnt it 
has forma and etagee within it ohacaoteriaed by their relativity. 

pp. 18-32 

CHAPTER III 

RELATIVITV AND WHAT IT UEAN8 
V 

Hie antiquity of the principle of relativity. Its acceptance by modem 
Boieooe. The £Br-reaohuia imporianoe of tlua aee^tance, and tiie meeting 
over it of wneooe wiUk [Adloaophy. l^e varioua meanings of relativity. 
The exprearion aa used in tliis book. The real natuie of knowledge. How 
Kant approached tiie subject. The confusion latent in the queation aa 
to the origin of knowledge. Hie way in which the principle of relativity 
is now formulated by pbyrioiBta. E!ntitiea and their relations. The 
method of abatraction as employed in mathematics. Why our know- 
ledge appears in experience aa conditioned. Ita early atagea. Spaoe 
and time. Newton and Einstein. All that the phyeiciBt can actually 
observe ia voriaUon and ocinoideace in the aituationa of thinga lelalivdy 
to each other. Of force phyaica can form no notion. The relative 
ohoiooter of apaoe and time. CoinddenoeB of events as studied in [Aynoal 
adance. Events imply interpretation aa essential to their actual nature, 
and in Uus sense and to this extent are of a mental character. The 
relation of the gmeral to the particular in knowledge. What is actual 
contains both, fuiid this ia the ke^ to the nature of knowledge and of its 



CHAPTER IV 

BELATinTY IN AN ENGLISH FORM 

The revolution In phyaioal eonoeptiona made by Einafein. Motion and 
reat. Gravitation. The British Astronomical Expedition of 1919. The 
faaaio controversy. Inertia and Energy. Diverging views about the 
principle of relativity. Horits BcUiok. Whitehead. The latter'a 
position aa a logician. Hie conolnaiona to which he haa brou^t himself. 
Analysis of his Uieory. "Events" and their "passage." "Objects." 
The method of " Extensive Abstraction." The larger inue raiaad by the 
(reah view of relativity set forth in Profeaaor Whitehead'a books. 

pp. 01-81 
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Tbe e^uesiB ot Eiiutein'H diaoorer^r of the speoial and genoFoI pmid[>]M 
of relativity in phytice. The elimination of foioe as a oonoept in phyvos. 
Aetion at a distanoe. The relation of phenomeDaiwobMrveatoUieBpaoe- 



The relation of phenomeDaiwobMrvedtoUieBpaoe- 
Hme Ofxmniimn. rne " world-line," and tbe uueparabili^ in it of Uta 
apatial from the lemporaL The mgnifioanoe of Einatein'B [thyBiaal 
ttteoriM for philoeoph;. The metaphyHioa of Tensora. Euclidean ipaoe. 



FiofeoBor Eudington'B auggestiona aboat the relation of mind to n 

CuDpanaon with tbe Bamiltonian tiieory of Beyra—atatiTa Paroeptioo. 
nie ultimate phyaical baaia. lUemann, Fmmdboh, and SobUok on Uta 
nltimate nonnd of the oontdnaum. Contraat with the views of ProfeaKW 
Whitebead. The aonbT>Ten7 ia a n peraeded if we oeaas to hypoatatiae 
natoM into aomething of a diSeremt charaoter from mind, and give op 
Innating on diejoioing partjeular from tmiverial in our experience. Rtia- 
tioa to mind ia eaaentiiJ for the exiatence of natnre, for apart fnmi anoh 
■ nlatico oongriMDoe wonld be nnintriligibla. Frofeoaor Whitdiead's 
lo^eal nathoda aeem to guide him towMids tbia reantt. It oonatitDtea a 
dttlsMnaa batw«eD hia view and the merely phytioal thacwy of Winattm, 
■Dd tbe qoMtlon Uie former raiaea ia inentM>le. It feallf ■ however, 
Mm^ to the doiaain of philoaopby. Bergaon on tlie epatialiaatian of 
time and tbe fourth dimenaicm. Oanaa, Riemann, and Hinkowda at 
OSttingen. Itie doctrine of relativity in phyaioal meaauiement leavea 
aavaral qneatiraia to be anawered, inolnding one aa to tbe character of 
tbe anivMse in which we have our plaoe. It opens up poaailnlitiea of 
knowledge of a new kind. pp. 8^118 



CHAPTER VI 

BELATIVmr IN EXPESIENCE OENBBALLT 

I'a principle of the relativity of mo aa u re m ent in apace and time 

taken as ieolated. 'It has ita oountaipart in tbe other domaina 

of natnm and of knowledge. For, however we may interpret it, tbsie 
remaina before ns the baaio prindplD -Uiat knowledge everywhere entera 
into roality with toaiiafotmiiu[ power. Uluitratiaaa from biolo^. The 
maaning <n " eaoae " t ita ration to tbe concept of " end." Tbe con- 
traat between end and ooosciona purpoae in tlie intelligent orgamam. 
Hie doctrine of d^ g r eo a or levels in reality and knowledge, and of thwr 
nIatiaDa to each other. All tbe Boiencea belong to one entirety, and all 
Iheir methoda are reqnirad for the inteipretabon of ezparienoe. Wliat 
•eiuoe owaa to pliiloaophy. It tuna out tbat obeerver and obaerved 
•vervwbere ataad aa inaeparable in fact aa well aa in looie. Knowledge 
ia of differing kinda, and what detenninea tbeae kinda u Uw atoadaida 
M^doyed. Tbay bdong to differcDt ordeia, aa we find in tbe obaervatioa 
of • mind or a living organiam when contraated with tbe obeervation of 
a maidiina. The conception employed takee the place in Uie former of 
Uw co-ordioatea of reference uaea in the caae of the latter. Hind, when 
tbe abetmctionB we make aie allowed for, includea the whole of tbeae 
within ita oitire^. Tbe inheraat tendency of knowledge towarda aelf- 
eomfdetion. lUuatiationa of tiiia tendency. The full explanation baa 
ahraya in die end to be from above downwarda. The true ohoroctei of 
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mind, and tbe way in whioh kncnriedse beoomea relative. The finite oelf 
and a» objeot-woiM from which it ia diBtinguiBhed. The ondook ia naUr 
laiger th^n that in which realiam is diSenntiated from idealiani. It ia 
in oonaMnmoe of »bab«ctiona mode to wrre practical pnrpcaee that the 
Umitad forma of knoiriedge arisa. The meaidng of truth. Knowledge 
ia aomething moie than on inslxan^t applied db tatra, and ita varioiu 
fonna leqviin invoatigation in detail of ^>propriate kinda. pp. 119-142 



PABT II— THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATION 
OP RELATIVITY 

CHAPTER VII 

THE SELF IN ENOWI.EDOE 

H7 knowledge of myaelf as included in my objaot-woiid is a bot as 
obriona aa it ia axtraordmary. The dlEBoulty in nndeiatanding it «riaM 
from taj havkig taken my mind to be a thing of which mj knoiriadga ia 
a property. Tait cannot be true, for tite distanotion of my mind nom 
It* object appean on acruliny to be the reeult of lefleotion from a partial 
atandpoint. I tnrti out to be more than at &nt mght I took tovmiU to 
be. In my experienoe anbjeot and object are never aepaiated, but are 
at every point mutually implied, llkey are not independent oititiea, but 
the ontcome of points of view which may be only relatively true. Theae 
give me different kinda of objects, and of oonoepta Uirough which they 
are interpreted. When 1 «ay " I " the concept employed ia, and mnat 
be, of die ohoraotei of a umveraal, and of general ^>pUoation. For other 
men Bay " I " with identically the aanto meaning. Their bodiea and 
experiencea and bistoriee are different from mine, and in reapeot of theae 
we are independent beinga. But we think oonsapondingly in a ooti«- 
Bpondanoe that ia baaed on identity in conoepta. Theae are not ooonr- 
renoea in time, but are the very aome thoughta despite tiieir differeDoea 
in detail. BaaUty it«elf and the distinction between draama and appre- 
hminon of what ia actual depend on this, ^le relation of knowladge to 
my orgaoiam. I know wiiat oOier people feel only by knowing what they 
think. Interpretation through oonoepta. 1^ Leibrntaiaa monad. Tlia 
mnnring of ttia identity of the worid we aU petoeive. Wnd and body 
repreaent, not different eotitiee, bnt diflOTeot orden in enmrieooa. Urn 
unreality of both iiniveraal and particular when taken in fiolatitn. ^ts 
teal ia individoal and never static. The relation of penonolity to organic 
life. I^ Snite oentie. The range of reflection is unlimited, notwith- 
standing that my mind ia conditioned by having to expreaa itaelt in my 
organism. I am no mere object in an external nature. The oharaatar 
of the self, and the interpretation of ita flniteneaa. The tendency of 
experienoe towards aelf-oompletion. Hind finds mind even in forma that 
h^« aapeota belonging to externality. . pp. 145-108 

CHAPTER VIII 

MEANING AS ENTERING INTO REALITY 
The " I," with my reference of my experienoe to it, is ths foundation 
~' " * the varioua forms of that experienoe. The difficulty 

his view arises from the tendency to separate the aeU 
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fntm the obj«at-worid in its knoiriedge. Wa have to do this for pntotio*] 
pprpoaea, bat the intMpiBtatioD oo obtaaned ia anly relatively trae. 
liie diSenatutiMis mode withia the entirety of knowtedge. Tlie mean- 
ing of finitcneaa m idMtnwrterinng the sell SymboUam. Siumnary of 
the position m«ohed in the diaouiiaioii. The teraiinology of mstaphyaiGS. 
How meaaingiaeMential for reality. Hm nec o arity of adequate oouoepta 
(oc the vpmtibaomaa of the roU. The principle of de g t ow . How 
knowledge iteclf mncrt be Htndisd. The view pnt forwud is really 
no new <ne, bnt m old m Qreek philoaophy. lYnth eod value. The 
diflerenoeB between individnala. To imagine that there can be 
nmnerieallj different univeiBea ia to imagine what ii meanin^eeB. For 
ksowledge daraoda cm identity of the oonoepts in which any nrnverae 
niiiiw KnomedgB ia no artntraiy prooedure. It nnfolda ita own char- 
aetar. Thcce ia no propailf atatatde problem of the geoeeie of know~ 
ledge, and reality ia alwaya oonoeptnal, and of the oharaoter of a ooncrete 
—' — 1 in whiDh a lelatim of objaot to subjeot ia implied. 

pp. ie»-iB6 
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worid I la not tM dhtinction between thia and the mantal wMld a die- 
appearing one, and have tbey not proved too much I Wbat mind 
raiUy ia. pp. 261-287 
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CHAPTER XIII 

KEiJJSH AND IDEAUSH 

TIm dedectian of the -riew of New Beoliam about reality haa its parallel 
In tiMk of SnbjecliTe IdealJBm, with consequent aspecto due to relativity 
in DvUook. Bow Looke ynm led into a snare by a metaphor. Hie view 
of mind ■■ B thins and of knowledge as an instrument. BpiBtemology 
•od the *' two niMtoiioe " theory. Berkeley was launched in oonae- 
qrwooe <m a alippery slope, down whioh Hume oooducted philoaopliy 
to a pieoipiae. They all ^rae treated mind aa " nihatanoe. Iliomaa 
Bctd's great nrrioe in rejecting tlie doctrine of " repreaealative peroep- 

of tih» " aufaatanoe " 
paea gp poaed in all « 

and oi ^Moe and ti , 

Iboagbi «dtioh Eant eOected. The oefeote in his iystem. The diverging 
■ttitTirlna of the achoola whioh auooeeded him. The poasihility of ocoeaa 
to the " thing-in-itaelf " through direct awaraneee. Sehopenhaaer. 
Hm reeaona why he founded no achooL His personality. His Byst«m. 
ffia relation to Bergacm's prinniple. The real divergence of the latter 
froDi Suit. The true nature of mobility. It is araunst the limitations 
of Kant's meohanistjo view of the categories that Berfnon's great point 
ia really made. Bis originality in the statement of ^lis. He actually 



CHAPTER XIV 

AN AlfEEICAN CRITICI8H OF BEHQSON 

Notwitfaataiiding tlie open-minded detachment of BeivBon, be does 
not free *''*™»J^ from the dominating influence of his peculiar view of the 
dwrASter of reali^. It is difBoult in reading him to feel that the aotoal, 
aa be praamta it, has meaning apart from knowledge. His view of time. 
Pmlmmat Watts Cwnmngham on this. Hegel on time. For Professor 
Oomun^Mun teleology ia no inadequate category, and it impliea time as 

~ *~ -> form of reality, although there is a meamng in whioh time 

' ' 'tx a fuller entirety. The "coherenoe" doctrijoe, and 
]uBt's exposition of it. His relation in this reference 
to Mr. Biwdl^. "nie world of ends • PP- 313-328 
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a-itaelf through 
CritaciKn has, however, tended to insist on this being 
s fresh fonn of knowledge. Hegel denied the reality of the thiug- 
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in-itoelf, and aou^t to get rid of the limited interpretation of the nfttore 
of kncrwiedge which had forced Kant to postulate iJiat notion. In di*- 
oiunng Hegel's method it is neoeflBexf to begin by pointing out what it 
waa not, for most of the ourrent ideas about it are misinterpivtations, 
ari«ing partly from aooepting second-hand information tram vould-be 
intorpretera. If we turn to Hegel himself the first thing we find is that 
he did not tieat things as created by our thinking about them. Nor 
did be even set up the Prusaisn Constitulion aa an ideal, or aa more tbam 
a foot to be investigated. Other reasons which have led to the oni rent 
misinterpretation of Hegel are the ciicunutanoe that oftar his death 
his school spht itself into fragroaots, and also tihe unattraotiTeness of his 
personality. His oharaotflF, His terminology and bit cuiioufl pedaatiy, 
which ia tJie outoome of his systematic effort after aoeaxaey in oxpiuauLun. 
The alternative path to that of Sohopenfaaiier aod othen miob he aeleoted 
waa a resolute attempt to diaoover a wider meaning of knowledge than 
Kant hod attributed to it. He eooght to explain the feature ol its rela- 
tivity by observing it In ita seU-de^opment. Its dynomio activity he 
called the Begrijf, and its self-oompleting system he named the " Idea." 
The individual was alwa^ oonorete, and to be actual woa tor him to be 
ooQCTste and iodividnol m fonn. No system of univerBols, taken per w, 
could for him be real, any mora than a mMely objective world of par- 
tioulora oould exist dissociated from intelligence. Oonorete experieooe 
was the true form of tiie aotual, and it waa the work of mind in taia that 
had to be studied. The " Phenomenology of Hind " ; its scheme. The 
antitheaia of " Logic " and " Nature " aa two oounter.ata«traotionB, eadb 
of which involves the other and is real only in experianoe. Here the 
principle of degrees is everywhere apparent. His historical method and 
hia vast leaniing. His attempt to exhilnt the entire nniveree in syste- 
matio form waa too ambitious. It is the spirit rather tiian the letter 
of Hegelianism that is still important. Hia infiuenoe in Great Britain 
and Amarioa and India is to-day much more olive than it is in Gttmany. 
Expontion of hia point of view. Knowledge is our " Hat " ; we start 
from it and never get beyond it. Thon^t and feeling. Identity in 
diflereaoe. Thou^t is for Hegel more tlimi merely relati<mal. The 
nature of the s^. The ideal of knowledge. Tlie resemblance of hia 
view of the object-world to that of Aristotle. Bubstanoe, cause and 
eflect. llie categories are abatractians, and they form tba aubjeot of 
his " Logic," which is leoUy a Hetaphyrio. The various aspects pre- 
sented by mind. God is immanent, and ezperieoce rightly interpret«d 
is for Hegel reality revealing itself. The finite aniects of mmd it derives 
through nature. His method is what is interesting to-day, and it must 
•till be studied. pp. S 
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n iriiich we are likewise 
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vidoaOy. Tbem alao belong to Ois EcmndatioiiAl ohuncteT of mind, and 
exhibit degroM among tbomMlves. Hie nature of the nniveiBBl moment 
wbioti they disokiM. The ftuhne of Bedoniam. The Qood belonn to 
the refpon of the free peiBon. Oonscioioe oontraited ydth lav. Their 
ohMttoters. The oontrast of both with SittUaUxil or " good form." Hiia 
Uat ia the most ptomioeat souroe of freedom within a oivilieed commnnity. 
It depends on generKl outlook and porpoee. There may appear anti- 
Domiea between moralitnr and law on the one hand, and *' g<K>d form " 
aa tbs other. In the larger outlook theee are r«eolved. Tliis outlook 
diaokMBa man aa no atatio mitity bnt aa a dynamia subject. Identity in 
endi, aa in kno«4edge generally. Tlie choice between ends ia influcDOed 
1^ the diatinotitm between valoea, whioh may prove to be final. Their 
qniality cannot be detennined by refeicooe to any subordinate atandard^ 
The nvera^ lev^ of groupa of indhridu^ The ^ue of man aa a 
rational bcong tunia on bis oapadty to rise above what ia extwmal or 
biidogioal, aiid to be a ataaea in a lealm of enda that an unqtwetionabte. 
The Bhadow of seU. The leaaon inmiloBted by Ooet^ in the aeoond part 
olFatut. pp. MT-SOS 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 
"Hmb real natoie of the Ckneral WilL The difficulty in 



of its i«aGty is eorreapondenoe ariaing from ideotity in conception and 
purpoae. Tlie Oenerd Wm ia thua no enti^ independent of the private 
win, but ia the latter at a different levaL It la no aum of privato wiUa. 
Hie atandpoint in aooial pnipoae ia what ia important. Tlie character 
of •overeogn^ within tbs State. The controveiay between Monista and 
Ploraliata. The mere qoeation of IcgaUt; ia not decuiive here. The 
Obiffoh or the Hade Union may prove too strong to permit freedom 
to die Oovemment in the exeroiae of theoretical oapaoity. Ilie trae 
Bouroe of aovereignty ia the sanotioa of general opimon. The illusory 
eharacter of the decimons at the ballot-boxei. The (Ufflcultiea experienced 
in conaequeooe by the Ministers who have to interpret theii own man- 
date> A real majority rule ia different from mob rule. The poaition of 
the Crown in the British Constitution. Baoon and Paley. The Judgea 
eo-opeiata with Hember* of Podiament in securing that the exentise of 
theomtioal power is k^ within the boundariea ol the national mandate. 
The faifliMnaB of traditum and ttie ntili^ of " red tape." The nature of 
(t natinn and tlie true foundation of the aoveieignty which lias behind 
lagsJi^. In what senae the ttate itaelf is subject to obligations towarda 
a£ec Matea. The idea of a League of Nations, There are levels in 
fanmao purpoee higher Uian that at which Uie iuterseta of the state 
aimear as final ends. The reality that is larger than that of the state. 

pp. 863-377 
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PART V—THE HUMAN AND THE DIVINE 
CHAPTER XVni 

THE KELATION OF MAN TO GOD 

nie leaaon learned from tbs tbadj of tbe lelatiim of Han to Um State. 
The preeent problem ia not difieteDt in uhatacter. The oonoeption of 
Qod aa no entitj' aepanrted from omaelvM. He ood be no &r~awaf 
Abaolnte wbaat naturs is to be a totum tioAu j no anbatanoe, nor yet 
•abjeot difienntiaited from ita object. He ■Snat be tiie entlie^, to whidi 
the piuuriple of relativity points ; mind Aa fbandationAl and in ita oom- 
pletMieaa. We are more than -we tekoadraalveB to be fram our partionlar 
atandpointa. Oaa we woik oat stiop a oonoeptioa adeqnatriy T If we 
regard Qod aa immanent we can^t some way at all eventa toworda 
domg w. Han's knowledge and jood's knowledge. Hie ose in Uiia oon- 
neotion of the prindple cd daonea. The true ohanwter of knowledge. 
Why the Hegelian attempt at/Uia exhibition of an ezhwiatireantarowaa 
too ambitioiu. Qoetfae'e teafimo^ to the power of Art in tlus oonneo- 
tion. The langoage of Jffba. Tb» ne of teliglra). Hie light thrown 
on the nature of tin self. Time. Not a mind but mind. Analogues. 
Tba neoeni-^ for knowladge in addi^n to emotion. " Han never Imowa 
how anthropomorphio he ia." Our metaphoia. Hiought is more tJkao 
merely reUtunal. In Uie eSort after tmt£ we experienoe ita real nature. 

pp. 881-400 



CHAPTER XIX 

ETEANAZ. LIFE 

The aignifloanoe of the ideal of aelf-oompletion implied in our know- 
ledge of Ctod aa immanent in m. Even if not aooomplisbed in our par- 
ticular experi«aoe this idea] ia a ahaping end. It atonda for the entirety 
within which muat fall every atandpoint from which mind direota itaalt. 
Analogiea ajid illuatnttiona. The relationBhips betweoo human bwnga are 
those of apirit to epirit. How thia bema on the faot of death, what 
Ib reaUy desired in the form of life beyond tbe grave. Bpiritualiam falla 
abort of it. Tho deeper sense in which death lose* its reality. Tlie 
value of images and metaphors in thia connection. Art and religion ; 
th«ar rdation to philoaophy. Tlie application of the principle of reltk- 
tivi^. The nndertaker and the sxecntor. The true significanoe of 
the idea of life aa beyond the all-Bsvering wave of time, end of the symbols 
in whioh thia ia expreaaed. ...... pp. 401-416 
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Okk of tbe Ksnhs faDowing cm the &eat War 1ms ben 
an inacsKd dwyoritjoo to semtiiiise fi(aiiicMi aboot 
rdigimi. What is aonictiincs called " anthonty " does 
not count lev idiat it did. Qnestians ate being latnd 
with 8 freedon that is freidi abcnt the fivmnlas wfaiefa 
ejjHcss the vanons kinds of bith. Men and wonen a pp ear 
to be kwAing to-day to the spbit nme than to the lett^. 
PreoBon in theological statonent is no longer bdd to be 
of lii^ in4Mirtance, and abstract pnnoples ate not bang 
pvok s great place in the creeds. Even ss to the p roqieet 
of s life beyond the grave, the pet^de do not *"■»**—> 
tli*iwi«>l iw « in the old way. The pictonal r ep sc seii ta^ 
tions of sodi a life ate piffmig latgcfy into the hands of 
others than ministeis at religian; for frmmjir.^ of the 
spintoaHsts. The leazned rlwiwfw, "M^f iii>g those «mnny 
the desgy tbeansdves who are learned, are beeoming 
more absasbed in the idea ct an eternal fi& that can be 
fived here and now, and is beymd the reach of the alt 
sevenng wave of time. If for them the grave eoDtiDnes 
to have no vict<Ky, it is bom a new standpoint that death 
has lost its sting- What seems to move people is quafi^ 
rather than qoantity. If the once fsmoos questkai, 
**Aze we still Christians?" pot by David Straun nearly 
fif^ years ago in The OU Fatk omI the Sac, were again 
nised in these tunes, it seems unlikely that the qnesticra 
woold cause great commotion in the mind of the man in 
the street. 

In pablic a&iis, too, maAed changes in attitnde ate 
in opesation. Not only hoe but on the Continait vanons 
tatam of political iil*'*Hgm aze exercistiig far-readiing 
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influence. About such idealism there is much indefinite- 
ness of thought. Many of those who range themselves 
on its side do so, not from enthusiasm about a programme, 
but from the desire of an inspiration which they have 
ceased to find in the politics of the generation that is 
passing away. What the basis of their new pohtical faith 
is to be they can tell but v^udy. This age is one indeed 
of democracy, but not of democracy concentrated on any 
plan of reform that is xmiversally or even generally 
accepted. 

Nor is it only in the spheres of religion and of public 
life that a growing change in public opinion is becoming 
manifest. In Uterature and ' in art new tendencies are 
obvious. The days in which stress was laid on a high 
level in r^ection appear for tiie time at least to be over. 
The names of the great reflective poets are associated with 
a period the work of which is ceasing to satisfy current 
taste. Expres^on aa an end in itself, rather than as 
suggestive of insight, seems now to be what counts for 
most. The average of quality in expression is high, but 
the restriction of its significance has for a consequence 
that peaks and pinnacles are no longer conspicuous. The 
poets are not our leaders to-day in the fashion in which 
they used to be. 

These and other features of the period in which we 
live are illustrative of tdkanges in disposition that appear 
to be coming over the men and women of our time. 
Mot only are settled convictions less apparent, but the 
motive-power which generally attends such convictions 
is no longer displayed in the old fashion. The loss is a 
considerable one. But there is neither profit to be found 
in lamentation nor is there a royal road to a remedy. 
The gap in the foundations of the old beUefs has been 
largely the result of reflection, and it is not by the stimu- 
lation of emotion, but only in further reflection, that 
there cem be hope of filling it up. No intensity of merely 
personal conviction can be put for this purpose in the 
place of conclusions based on reasoned knowledge. For 
subjective certainty will always in the future be what 
it has been in the past, individual and only imperfectly 
conmiunicablc. 

Now it must not be hastily assumed that the attitude 
of the day to such subjects as religion, politics, and 
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literature is one that, £tom the highest outlook, we oo^tt 
to r^ret. If that attitude has brought loss in some 
things, it is bringing gaiq in others. Much wheat is being 
separ^ed from the chaff which our predecessors accepted 
in vast quantities with their wheat. Great progress is 
taking [dace in science. The average is high in litezaturc. 
If there is absence of conspicuously outstanding [wophets, 
the taught are not separated from their teachers by the 
wide intervals of the days that once were. The best 
students know so much that it is no longer possible that 
any professor should impose on them by the mere authority 
of his position. His authority they will recognise, but, 
where tbey do so, on other grounds. The general stan- 
dards <^ intelligence are rapidly rising. And if we look 
in a different direction, tomrds the capacities of nations 
as distinguished &om individuals, no war was ever fou^^ 
wiUi su<^ concentrati(»i <^ national effort as the history 
of the recent war records. The daring disfdayed and 
the knowledge ^[died, not least in the ranks of the 
peoi^ tbemsdves, were probaldy much greater than at 
any fonner time. The general levd of intelligence 
proved to be such that there was little ground for gloom 
about it. Perhaps the most impressive feature was that 
increased knowl^lge and dvili^tion a[^)eared to have 
brought in their train no such paralysing influences as 
the critics used to forecast. It was the most highly 
educated and civilised peoples that fought best. The 
fonnidalide terrors of increased science were compensated 
for by increased courage, and most of all among those 
who knew best what science could threaten. 

StiU, even when good quality in the average level has 
been recognised, tl^re remains in the onlooker a sense 
of something wanting. Without a permeating faith of 
arane kind, a faith that can compel in ordinary times as 
well as in those of emergency, a peo|de can hardly remain 
great. The faith may have to assume different forms in 
different countries. It may take the form of a definite 
idigious conviction, and this has naturally been the case 
in the past with nations that tended to believe fervently 
in their mission to convert the world to truth. As time 
goes on and dogmas die, this form of popular belief dis- 
plays itself less frequently. A more common form, 
cqieelaUy in modem times, has been the faith of a nation 
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in the overwhelming justice of its claim to individual 
greatness. We saw such a faith emerge long ago ia 
ancient Rome. We have seen it later on in the iS-ance 
of Louis XIV and Napoleon Bonaparte. We have wit- 
nessed it still more recently in modem Germany. Some- 
thing of the sort, perhaps a good deal more than is 
desirable, we are aware of among ourselves. In the case 
of each nation there has been a general outlook, varying in 
form and mode of influence. For each people there has 
been a national philosophy which has been tacitly em- 
bodied in its tendencies. The view of life ficted on in 
each particular country is different from that of its 
neighbours. The difference becomes apparent, not only 
in the national literature, but in the utterances of states- 
men. The tone has to accord with the mood of those 
addressed. At times the mood and the tone become 
modified. They may rapidly be changed by the results 
of some great convulsion. A war of si^cient magnitude 
will apparently transform both, and so may some far- 
reaching political convulsion, such as in British history 
was the expulsion of the Stuarts and the definite estab- 
lishment of a new relation between sovereign and subject 
under the Revolution Settlement. 

But in the main the state of knowledge, using the word 
to cover knowledge in the widest sense, seems to be in 
the long run the governing factor. Practice always, in 
some respect at least, reflects principle, and is influenced 
by accepted objectives where they exist. For the develop- 
ment of the soul of a people, it is therefore necessary 
to go beyond the treinsient work which is all that the 
mere man of affairs can accomplish. There must always 
remain much that he cannot give, and for the deeper and 
more abiding inspiration we have to look to others than 
our rulers. The greatest reformers, those whose influ- 
ence has been the most far-reaching and abiding, have 
been the reformers of the soul rather than of the body. 
That is why it is so important that our ministers of 
religion, our men of letters, our scholars, our artists, our 
men of science, find our thinkers generally, should re- 
member that they are under a responsibility to society at^ 
large. Where they have failed to realise this, the reason 
for their failm« seems to have been something that was 
wrong with ttmnselves. 
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To-dfty some of tliese s|Kritiial ief(»ineis appear to be 
siieoeedmg in their tsslc, and others to be failinf in it. 
One reasaMi for this is the difficulty they expriieDce in 
mutual eo-opeiatioa. This difhmlty is at least partly 
doe to the coirent state ot knoviedge. Those win possess 
special knowledge lire in different <— "tp* For instance, 
to talk to-day t^ banncxiy between religion and science 
is to use words that have little meaning. If the clergy 
and the acicntifie laity are disposed to figiit less than 
they mee did, it is because they think about caeb oth^ 
less than in the days when rigid <Hthodazy was held in 
higher esteem. 

Now some t»t^i e» in the work of co-operation for m 
great ennnxm end would natorafiy result if it were 
praeticaUe to render the Taiioos forms of knowledge 
capable cf being (nought into organic relatioa with each 
other. The leaders in each taanch would be in sneh an 
CTcnt more effective in so far as they were dexnr as 
to what they could tell us about the boundaries and 
understanding between themselves and those eogagfd 
in other kinds ol teaching. If proer ess is to be practicable 
in the deTelojKnent of a unif^'ing tendency througbont 
kno«4edge as a wbt^ it must accordingly rest on the 
survey ^ the goieral field oi kiMwkdge in the ligbt of 
princii^es that are fit to be accepted. Do such principles 
exist T This is the quesdcm which I shall vmtoir to 
consider in the course ol the pages that foDow. 

I will offer no further apology for presuming to under- 
take a difficult task. My reason for entering on it is not 
any idea that I can do so better or even as well as others, 
hot the sense that the task is an essential one. There 
is little chance at jnogress unless it is {Hcoeded by a 
systematic attempt to extract from bdow accnmnlated 
matter what there is reascm to regard as valuaUe truth 
lying bailed there. What has to be brought to the 
soi^oe seems to deserve the name of truth. For sciutiuy 
appeals to disdnse that the evfdution of thought, ancient 
as well as modem, has really resulted in more harmony 
of result than is populaiiy supposed. It is the relativity 
(^ the differmt standpoints of the historians that has 
been the main factor in obscuring this harmony. We may 
come to think that the great systems which have been 
home down to us by the carvoit of reflection, in our own 
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and in past generations, have brought with them more 
of an enduring basis on which to biuld up a general out- 
look than we had imagined. When read in the light of 
certain things which We have learned to-day, the great 
systems of reflective thought suggest convergence on 
principles reached in common, principles which harmonise 
in their main results, however different in expression they 
appear. No doubt there have been intense controversies, 
controversies in which direct denial of the truth of previous 
ideas has been placed in the forefront. But in the end 
it has seemed as though, even in these cases, the negative 
had in the main become incorporated with that against 
which it was directed, and that a freshly stated and 
more comprehensive result had been the outcome. 

We are too prone to read the history of philosophical 
knowledge as though it consisted of a record of . mere 
corrections of error and supersessions of defective opinion. 
In reality it is the history of advance in ideas whi(^ have 
been revolutionary mainly in their expression. Between 
the teaching of the great schools of Grecian thinkers, those 
schools which were led by such men as Plato, Aristotle, 
and Flotinus, and the teaching of the great idealists of 
the modem world, there is no insuperable gulf. If we 
strip the forms of such teaching of the mere setting that 
has been due to the times, the agreement is more marked 
than is the difference. Apfdying to philosophy the his- 
torical method, we can trace the divergences that are 
distinctive of the modem outlook largely to the measur- 
able influences of intervening factors. There is, for 
example, the modem tendency of human intelligence to 
concentrate itself on exact science, a concentration which 
is far from showing signs of diminution. The progress 
of mathematics and of physical and biological conceptions 
has resulted in much influence on formal method, in- 
cluding even -those of metaphysicians. Then there has 
been the moulding power of Christianity and, hardly less, 
of the Renaissance, and finally there has been the changing 
but permeating literary atmosphere in which expression 
has had to take place. 

In reading the history of philosophy we have accord- 
ingly to read it as we have learned to study the history of 
region, including the Bible itself, as Matthew Arnold 
long ago told us to read it. The story cannot be taken 
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apart &om its context in the surroundings amid which 
from time to time it has been written. But there is a 
c(Hitinuity in that story which reflection brings to tight. 
To grasp that continuity requires concentration and 
patience. But it seems to disclose itself as imbroken 
when these are brought to bear on the survey of the story 
at a whole. Without Einy attempt to write a history of 
philosophy, it is my object to do what I can to contribute 
something to the disentangling process. For there is 
moch that has been firom time to time overiooked, and a 
good deal that seems as though it was being overlooked 
even to-day. 

The Bucoessive forms of intellectual and spiritual activity 
in philosophical thought do not, when regarded from 
Has outlook, appear to have really brought about as 
great a change in the substance remoulded in them as 
pei^e think. They have had much to do with the correc- 
tion of the abstractness and also of the looseness of many 
of the old modes of expressing truth. They have given 
rise to new expressions about the character ik both Imow- 
ledge and reality, and have resulted in subordinate schools 
as transitory as they have been subordinate. But, tran- 
sieot as th^ have been, they have often proved in their 
own periods of great value. We owe, for instance, much 
to what is called Mentalism or Subjective Idealism. It may 
to-day be rejected as a superseded and inadequate theory 
about reality. But it has served its purpose by dragging 
to light a great deal that before its time had not been 
adequately thought out. If of little value for construc- 
tion, it has had much for criticism. It has shown itself 
to be a valuable form of the negative, and, like other 
forms of the negative, it has been incorporated and 
^Korhed, without having permanently arrested the 
stream of tendency. There is no modem thinker who 
does not owe something to such subjectiye idealists as 
Bericeley and Hume. There are but few who remain of- 
their way of thinking. 

Similarly, the attempt to throw philosophy into the 
form that the science of the period called for has had 
■Doch influence in preparing for reflection on how to pene- 
trate deeper than even modem science can. The doctrine 
f^ evolution and the wider doctrine of development ; the 
modem theory of the relativity of relations in space and 
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time ; the introduction into biology of the notion of 
end as preferable for guiding observation to that of cause ; 
these, and coontless other changes which have shown 
themselves in new kinds of scientific conception, have 
necessitated fresh fashions of approach and of statement 
in philosophy itself. But, again, these new ideas may 
well turn out to have in the end only the sort of value 
wliich fashions which were fresh a hundred or two hundred 
years ago possessed. They have been necessary for the 
purpose of bringing to the light narrow views held about 
the material with which we have been dealing, rather than 
for that of contributing to any result conclusive in itself 
as to the knowledge of that in which reality consists. 
The more we study the history of thought, the more does 
ft become apparent that the advantage of modem thinkers 
over inquirers such as Aristotle lies chiefly in the external 
materi^ with which they have worked. The root 
problem has been the same, and the advance towards the 
later solutions has been greater in superficial aspect than 
in substance. 

Still, this does not really imply that there has been no 
progress in the search after truth. Were it said without 
careful qualification about the progress of discovery in 
science it would indeed give cause for heart-searching. 
That is because science recognises as required by its special 
standards of truth the definite results obtained from the 
balance and the measuring rod. Advance tested only by 
these standards m\ist be mainly advance in quantitative 
result, rather than in interpretation in its fullest form. 
When we apply another kind of test in the search after 
truth, it does not alarm us if we are told that humanity 
has not got to a higher level in literature and ut than 
it did in the days of ancient Greece. That is because we 
are using a different standard, and recognise that here 
we ore concerned, not with measurement in time and 
space, but with value in quality. Now in qualitative 
value there is of course advance, but it is advance of a 
kind different &om what can be expressed in figures or in 
quantitative or serial symbols. 

Poetry has been described as being the most perfect 
speech of man, that in which he comes nearest to being 
able to utter truth. But this description depends for its 
sufficiency upon its being cleariy understood what is meant 
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by perfection. To the mathematician there is an advance 
towards perfection in speech when the current ideas about 
infinitely small quantities, inherited from Newton and 
Leibnitz, have been thrown overboard, and the limits of 
fimctions have been expressed as depending simply on 
order in series. It is for the mathematician a real step 
forward when he gets rid of the notion of counting as an 
adequate basis for number, and can explain it as the 
designation of classes of similar collections, with which he 
can operate in his science, although they may include, not 
only what can be counted, but the transfinite numbers 
which by their very nature cannot be counted in the way 
that obtains in arithmetic. 

All this may be truth of a very high nature, but it is 
not the truth of poetry. Value for mathematics depends 
on standards that are different froni those applied in the 
domain of art. Truth for the mathematician is concerned 
with the structure of conceptions beloi^ing to order in 
externality in its widest sense, in which greater and less 
mean something that, although not necessarily dependent 
on arithmetical counting, still does depend on order in 
quantity based on a not wholly dissimilar principle. But 
truth in poetry depends on a value in quality belonging 
to a different order in reflection. Now vfHue, however 
subjective it may seem to be to the mind that is not 
sufficiently developed to judge it, is yet estimated by 
standards which are final, in the sense that our minds 
are compelled in the end to accept the standards, just as in 
the case of those employed in our judgments of quantity. 
That this is so, and that judgments of qualitative value 
have the significance of fundamental truth, the history of 
literature ^d art is the witness. It is without hesitation 
that we have for all time placed Wordsworth higher than 
BSiza Cook, and Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe 
above the minor poets of our own and other countries. 
So it is in pictorial art and in religion also. We know 
broad differences in value there as certainly as we know 
the differences between light and darkness. 

The predominance of tlK value that is quahtative thus 
distinguishes certain kinds of truth from what falls short 
at being the full truth. The standards in the former are 
really final and foundational, as much as m the instances 
of truth of a scientific order, notwithstanding that the 
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tests by which they are applied belong to a mode of 
reflection different from that to which what are popularly 
called scientific standards belong. The orders in both 
cases include conceptions, but ^lese are neither of the 
same kind nor applied in the same way. We do not 
arrange serially the objects to which the standards of 
ethical or artistic excellence apply. We speak of both 
Sophocles and Shakespeare as dramatic poets of the 
highest genius. And, while we recognise the great differ- 
ences which charBcterise their poetry, we do not .try to 
inquire arithmetically which poetry was the best. On 
the contrary, we say that each belonged to the finest 
level of its own kind, one which in its own fashion was the 
highest imaginable by us, estimated by tests which we 
cannot but accept and beyond which imagination does 
not point. 

It is thus that it becomes dear that truth has a meaning 
which is in important respects relative to the subject- 
matter. In the history of literature we are prepared, as 
we are not in the history of science, to find truth attained 
not less completely in periods that are gone than in the 
period of to-day. The form, the mode of expression, may 
in literature bdong to what is past. But the substance, 
the quality, belongs to what is independent of time and 
space ond change ; it is of an order that actually lies 
outside time, for sequence in time end continuance do not 
essentially concern it. It is not with order in quantity 
that we are concerned here. 

When we speak of what is true in literature and music 
and art we mean something different from what we have 
in our minds when we are discussing scientific theory. 
Yet even in science what is recognised as true may imply 
much that belongs to varieties in level that are not con- 
cerned with mere quantity. In biology and in medicine 
we observe what has aspects other than those of the 
mechanical and belongs to a different order. The doctrines 
of evolution, of heredity, and of growth appear to necessi- 
tate the recognition of ends in operation, as distinguished 
from external causes ; ends, the operation of which is 
of such a character that di£Bculties about action at a 
distance disappear, and that the ends themselves take 
external shape in the phenomenon of a whole which has 
no existence outside its members and the material in 
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which it expresses and conserves ttself. maintaining un- 
broken the identity of the organism tJirough its course 
from its conception to its death, notwithstanding meta- 
bolism and constant change in material. In medicine it 
is far from clear that the nature of the stimulus imparted 
by a drug to the performance of function by the oi^^anism 
can be expressed in terms of physics or of chemistry. 
The character of the stimulus belongs to the domain of 
life, and distinctive diflerences in mode of operation are 
obvious. Even in sciences that are concerned with 
externality as such, like mathematics and physics them- 
selves, adequacy implies more than mere correctness in 
ordinary measurement. Of this the teaching of Einstein 
is the demonstration. Still, in science generally measuie- 
ment is in itself of the highest importance. Even in 
physiology the conceptions and methods of physics and 
dtemistry are not only capable of application to the 
phenomena of the living being, to the measurement of 
the taking in and giving out, tor example, of its energy, 
but are essential for exact knowledge about these 
phenomena. Science is largely concerned with the 
mechanical standpoint from which truth is the measur- 
able agreement of the conception framed with its object 
as something external to and independent of it. The 
adjustment of the terms in which its conception^ are to 
be expressed must accordingly depend largely on the 
balance and the measuring rod. 

It is in the light of experience such as I have referred 
to, that we become aware that when wc talk of truth we 
sometimes have in our heads an agreement, depending on 
comparistm of relations in time and space of images with 
their objects, or that we may mean, as in literature, 
music, and art generally, what is of a different kind, 
depending on adequacy of that which is expressed to an 
ideal of value that imposes its authority, as it were, from 
within the mind itself. The question that now arises is 
what we mean by truth in philosophy. There is no doubt 
that philosophy is dependent on science in a way that art, 
for example, is not. ' For the excellence of a picture it is 
wholly immaterial whether its object has ever been 
there, or whether the details ever appeared in time and 
space in the proportions in which the artist has made them 
lAand. The cottt^^e and the girl who appeiws at its door 
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may never have existed. Or if they did. and if what is 
sought to be conveyed is artistic value, and not mere 
reproduction of details, as in the case of a photograph, 
exactitude ia of little importance. What matters is the 
quality of the idea that the picture awakens. That is 
its value as true for art. But if philosophy, the problem 
of which is always the final character of reality, is to give 
an enlightening account of that reality, it must be under 
no mistakes as to the scientific truth about the facts 
which it has to interpret. Accuracy is here indispensable, 
for otherwise the supposed facts will not in the end stand 
for facts, and confidence will not be conunanded. That 
is why, despite the great contribution which the Greeks 
made to the interpretation of the universe as they con- 
ceived it, faith in that interpretation has been lessened 
by the great growth in scientific knowledge which has 
taken place since the days in which Baoon wrote. New 
information about the facts has entailed modifications in 
much of the interpretation that the Greeks put on what 
had to be interpreted. 

Nevertheless the Greeks did many things that have 
advanced our understanding of the actual, a great deal 
more than they tisually get credit for. The general 
character of ret^ty received a treatment at their hands 
which dispelled a good many partial notions. This is 
true in particular, as we shall see later on, of what they 
taught about the general relation of knowledge to ttw 
actual. For them knowledge meant knowledge without 
restriction of character, direct and indirect, aesthetic as 
well as scientific. For they had realised that the com- 
plete truth is the whole, and that the different kinds 
of reflection fall, along with their objects, within an 
entirety. 

The outcome seems, then, to be that what we really 
mean by truth may sometimes have to be construed as 
extending to more than the mere agreement of our ideas 
with what is conceived as existing apart from and as 
external to them. The test of truth may have to be 
adequacy in a fuller form, a form which is concerned, not 
only with the result of measurement with the balance or 
the rule, but with value that cannot be so measured and 
that depends on other orders in thinking. What is truth 
from one standpoint may not of necessity stand for truth 
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from another. Relativity, depending on the standard 
used, may intrude itself in varying forms. 

To be true a conception must be adequate. Its adequacy 
for the special purpose in view may consist in its agree- 
ment with the results ascertained by measurement. Or it 
may coi^ist in its value as lifting us above what seems to 
be of a low order, relatively to higher quality recognised 
by criteria that are foundation^. This is the truth 
which we recognise in a work of art when it gives us the 
sense that beyond what it expresses there is nothing 
higher of which we can form any idea. It may be that 
it is only in art in some form, awakening in us the 
feeling tlmt we are lifted above relativity and are in the 
presence of what of its own kind is perfect and complete, that 
we can have this sense without qualification. But some- 
thing like it arises in our souls in religious consciousness 
also, depending as it does on a feeling of finiteness accepted 
and as accepted transcended. Ttus is an example of 
adequacy in value of another form. In neither case is 
feeling wholly divorced from reflection. And if a level 
were attainable at which the apparent separation between 
thought and feeling were superseded, there would be no 
sharp distinction between the various forms of adequacy, 
scientific and eesthetic. It may therefore be stated 
generally that an idea is true when it is adequate, and 
only completely adequate when it is, from every point 
of view, true. Each form of test that is applicable must 
be satisfied in the conception of perfect adequacy ; for 
otherwise we can have only truth that is relative to 
particidar standpoints. 

It seemed deurable to get this almost but not quite 
obvious proposition clear before proceeding to search for a 
principle by the light of which certain important forms, in 
which it is currently claimed that truth is correctly pre- 
sented, may be called into the witness-box for examination. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE DOMAIN OF SCIENCE 

In the conclusion of the last chapter it was su^^ted that 
the word " truth " is not free from ambiguities. It has, 
latent in it, implications dependent on our standpoints. 
The truthful description of nature given by the physicist 
may be highly divergent from that given by the poet. 
For they have approached nature from different points of 
view, and have brought to bear conceptions of reaJity that 
belong to different orders in thought. The poet has no 
use for the differential equation of the physicist, the stan- 
dards of which are not concerned with emotion. To the 
physicist, on the other hand, the imagery in which the 
poet idealises the sunset may well seem to be, from a 
strictly scientific point of view, greatly misleading. 

Yet for criticism that is to be adequate both stand- 
points are required. For truth is relative. The two out- 
looks have their justification in the different orders in 
reflection to which they belong. Moreover, there is some 
analogy between the method of science and that of the 
poet and the artist. In mathematics, for example, science 
constructs what Eire pictorial symbols. These may be 
geometrical figures or they may be arithmetical numbers, 
or they may be algebraical forms that symbolise general 
conceptions applicable to classes of numbers, such as the 
symbols that figure in an equation. But pictorial they 
are. They are objects to be looked at, and to be experi- 
mented with by moving them about on paper. When the 
mathematician transforms the equation a> = y into 
w — y=0, he can interpret what he has done mediately, 
by reflecting about it. But reflect extensively he need 
not, for he can see at a glance that the result is correct 
He has been experimenting with objects the relative 
position of which on the paper he has changed, and his 
eyes tell him that the re-arrangement was justified. No 
16 
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doubt concepts are implied, and the prooess can be 
expressed for reflection in a logical form. But he has not 
needed to reflect fully. What he has done, by a resort 
to symbc^ apparently merely external, has been to effect 
at the least a great economy in thinking, and he has come 
to his new result apparenUy through immediate percep- 
tion. In this fashion he cannot only get at truth by 
short cuts, but he can make discoveries which might have 
been very difficult, if not impracticable, for abstract - 
logic. It is in ways not very different that the poet and 
the artist construct images which seem to require no 
speech to explain them, uid can be used in reflection as 
we use counters or banknotes. They stand for meaning 
which we do not need to express, although it is there 
imfdiciily. 

Let us pursue this Une of reflection a litUe further, by 
extending its application to the domain of physicid 
science. We will begin by asking what is the view of 
nature which the physicist fashions for himself. 

There are not many features of the intellectual life of 
the twentieth century more interesting than a new 
disposition that is becoming very prominent. It is the 
di^>osition to search for and drag to light unconsciously 
made assumptions. How much may not the individual 
mind of the observer have deflected the real results which 
his observation has yielded ? What are the foots as truly 
af^irehended in their integrity ? 

The necessity of putting such questions is becoming 
more and more evident. In the last century many 
prominent Victorian men of science lud a theory, which 
I^fessor Whitehead, who has written two books to 
which I shall refer a little later on, has called the " bifur- 
cation " theory. Foy these Victorians the object-world 
of what we call " nature " was distinguishable into two 
separate phases. One was the genuine objective reality. 
This consisted in a self-subsisting and uniform system 
of space and time, with its points and instants independent 
of the events that occurred at them. Within this frame- 
work, and conforming to its structure, there was a 
mechanistic assemblage of atoms and energy, consisting of 
and operating within an all-pervading material substance 
which they called the tether, and which disclosed the atoms 
and the enei^ as varying attributes of matter. The other 
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phase of the world of nature was wholly diverse. It was 
not real la the sense the first was real, as something 
existing quite independently of any relation to the mind, 
but subjectire, in the sense that it arose only in perception 
and by individual interpretation of the results of causes 
belonging to the objective domain of the first phase, 
causes which, as they maintained, could be resorted to 
inferentially as the explanation of the mental results. 
These latter were, in effect, secondary as distinguished 
from primary qualities. Thus the colour violet was a 
subjective phenomenon of a secondary kind, but it could 
be connected, by the intelligence of a person sufficiently 
educated, with primary phenomena in the form of causes 
which could be observed in nature as motion in certain 
wave-lengths in the Kther. The explanation was not an 
easy one to follow, for it could not show any identity 
between cause and effect such as science searches for. 
But it was generally accepted. 

Not all of these Victorians were untroubled about this 
bifurcation doctrine, for the philosophical critics of the 
time, some of whom were well equipped by studies in the 
controversies of past periods, accused them of having 
lapsed into obsolete metaphysics without knowing it, and 
certain of the physicists themselves were disposed to 
think that no good answer to such criticism had been 
given by science. But so long as the bifurcation doctrine 
prevailed, and no common root for the two phases in 
nature could be stated intelligibly, the tendency to divide 
reality into two independent parts remained unchecked. 

The view commonly assumed as true by the majority 
of the Victorian men of science, even when they did not 
state it explicitly, met with a good deal of remonstrance 
from the laity. A story is recorded of an occupant of the 
Woolsack, a man with a mind that was highly distin- 
guished for its penetrating capacity in other fields of 
knowledge, but was not versed in either philosophy or 
science. He lu^pened to be returning from a meeting of 
a well-known society which then existed. The society 
was one formed for the discussion of metaphysical subjects. 
There had been a dinner of its members out of London, 
and some of the party, including the Lord Chancellor and 
several eminent men of science, were returning to London 
by train. The talk in the railway carriage turned on the 
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THE VICIOBUN LORD CHANCXLLOR W 

«yatii ie ii oo b c tw cca waTe4eiigtlMt in tie sClm as fiUimiJ 
auues and ecdoon as potdy 8iili|eetiTe dfects, and on 
the KHsewhat meagre, if stfll highty imimtant, frfiaaes b 
nature which were all that the a eiene e of tlie day would 
leoognise asrealindependentlycf thenundof theobaervcr. 
^K Lord ChanceUnr is said to have Ustened attentiTdy 
for SMue time^ and then to have pot a aeaidung question, 
** Btrt do yoa mean to t*^ t¥i^ that tlw- Udc of that fflwhitiii 
18 only in my eye ? " 

Whatever acienee may have thoogfat forty ycazB ago^ 
to-day the distingnisfaed Judge, had he been alive, wo^d 
have found the seientifie wtnld largely on fais side. For 
the bloe is beginning to be generally locAed vpoa as no 
more merdy in a man's head than is the cl tc tr on or the 
point-event of the outside woild. Ptopie do not now try 
to Infiiicate nature in the old fashion. The outside wnld, 
ms I locJc cm it while writing at this window, lies befne me 
with riches <tf which every phase tmly bdmgs to it as 
gcaioinely as does any otha. It exhibits mechanistic 
licatazes, bat it also has bicrfogiesl a^Kcts not less impor-^ 
tant. It disdoses the shaping influotees c€ ends, and it 
possesses o^oar and beauty and value. Vram different 
standpoints all these come into and bdong to the entirety 
ot the w(»ld as it is stretched ovt brfoce me. Take 
away any oi them and that world wfll not only mean 
imt be something difEeient. I who am observing it am 
my*^ <me amtrng the namerons objects whidi I identify 
as bel<mging to it. There is a sin^ whole within which 
feO matter and mind alite. We may e^dain it as we 
idease, we may describe in what it eonasts, but Hat it is 
Iot OS as it seems is a final lact. Sndi is at least the view 
which is b^inning to be insisted oa in the twentieth 
eentory, even in scientific cirdes. The Tietorian scbocd of 
which I have been speaking thoo^it of the mind as one 
tldng and ct what it observed as another thing. They 
applied the category d entity or snbstanee to both wiUh 
out pausing to toke breath. That was in reality why the 
Lord Qiancdlor grew snspicioiB of them. To-day the 
method of the TicUwian {Aysidsts and Inologists is being 
rapidly rd^ated to the lomber-rotmi. It is science itself^ 
moeh more than [diilosopby, that is sending it there. 
Modem xoat of science do not now think <tf the world as 
consisting at an objective portion, indoding certam 
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separable and self-subsistent entities, or follow blindly the 
principle which John Locke long ago made popular because 
it seemed so Bimple. The battery of criticism brought to 
bear on Victorian scientific speculation by mathematicians, 
physicists, and biologists, not less than by men with names 
w^-known in philosophy, and by others, believers in the 
reality of universals, some of whom were the spiritual 
fathers of the New Realists of to-day, has done its work. 
The " bifurcation " doctrine is in ruins. Science does 
not now concern itself with distinction of entities nearly 
so much as with distinction of standpoints, whether these 
are the standpoints of observers in a space which is begin- 
ning to be now looked on as only relatively independent 
of the observer, or the standpoints to which observation 
generally is found to be <K)nfined in its results by the 
Umited character of the conceptions applied. Separation 
in standpoint, or in order and level in knowledge, is 
thus tending to supersede the notion of separation in 



The form which thj^ change assumes is the importance 
now attached to interpretation or meaning in the con- 
stitution of experience. Nature lies before us with the 
significance we ascribe to it indlssolubly incorporated with 
bU the rest of its ctuuacter. The tests and standards of 
truth are as inexorably applied as ever, but they are 
differently expressed. Hy individual mind does not 
create nature. Rather does it belong to nature as a part 
of it. But, as we shall see later, its significance as so 
belonging requires careful definition. fVom one stand- 
point, interpreted in the conceptions appropriate to that 
standpoint, it may well appear to be just a thing or an 
event within nature. But this, as we shall also see later 
on, is no exhaustive or adequate description of the full 
character of what we really imply when we speak of our 
minds. It is not simply for my mind that nature is what 
it is. Doubtless there is always a certain relativity to the 
individual. To my dog, whose mental equipment is other 
than mine, the world as it exists is a more limited one 
than it is for me. Beauty, for example, apparently does 
not belong to it for him. Now this is the ease, if to a less 
extent, even as between men. The artist and the man of 
science are aware of what others are not aware of. Still, 
they, like other men and the dog, seem to start from a 
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eomnKni "that,"the "what" of which it is the varying 
content that gives meaning, and reality not less, to their 
^Eperiences. But this content is inseparable from inter- 
|»etation. Even printed words are only insignificant 
quashes of ink excepting so far as I can read them. The 
old ides was that the meaning must be something quite 
s^Mtate from that ci which it was the meaning. But 
doser study has raised questions about this. 

Locke had treated meaning as being separable from 
ezpeiience when he distinguished primary qualities, such 
as those of extension in space, from secondary qualities, 
nicfa as colour, and had insisted on the former as belonging 
to the thing perceived, and the latter as belonging only 
to another thing, the mind that perceived it. Berkeley 
carried this further when he refused to distinguish tlw 
allocation of the two kinds of quality. For he declared 
that all our experience told us was that our minds, as 
spiritual substances of some sort, were aware of their 
own sensations and ideas, and that these were to be 
looked on as self-subsistent signs through which a deity 
informed us of the nature of a world which arose in 
virtue of his having so ordered these ideas. The actual 
experience was thus isolated from its meaning. , Because 
tiie ideas thus regarded in themselves could tell us nothing 
intdligible, either of the nature of the spiritual substances 
named minds or of the deity who acted on them, the 
Bevfceleian theory was easily torn to pieces in the hands 
ot Hume. If sensations and ideas were self-contained 
entities, and their relations were merely external and acci- 
doital to their self-contained character, then the relations 
oould have no necessary validity, and the unity and 
apparently compelling character of knowledge were illu- 
sions, the results of habit and the association of ideas, and 
were wholly unreliable. The precipice of scepticism thus 
b^sn to loom very close at hand, and the only question 
ot difficulty that remained was how, if our knowledge 
conld in reality amount to no more than this, such a 
pretence at knowledge could ever have conducted us to 
any consciousness of the reality of the precipice. 

It was of the question so raised that Kant laid hold. 
I refer to him, not for the purpose of discussing his system 
at this point, but only to curaw attention to what I believe 
to be the case, that he is the father of what is now 
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begiiming to be recognised by the sctentiflc thought of our 
time as the view implied by its methods. 

Kant was unable to find a solution of the problem of 
the real in the notion of experience as a coUection in time 
and space of isolated entities, existing independently of 
their relations, and apart from a setting in some frame- 
work of meaning which would make these relations essen- 
tial to the existence of the entities. For him the work of 
science lay in interpretation, and interpretation could 
signify no more than the finding of the true meaning. In 
irbat, then, did the meaning of our actual experience 
consist? Although Kant's solution of this problem was 
only a partial one, it is not the less highly instructive 
to-day. He threw overboard the easy-going assumption 
that it will do to look on the mind as a self-contained 
thing confronted in experience by another self-contained 
thing. Going behind such thinghood he sought for an 
explanation of the relationship in the inclusion of both 
under a totally different conception, indicative of a mode 
of actuality that was quite different. When we perceive, 
Kant held that we are more than we appear to ourselves 
to be. What is really constructive of our object-world 
is intelligence, and this is more than merely individual. 
Intelligence which introduces significance into its object 
is the very condition which is impUed for the possibility 
of experience, and it must therefore be the identical 
knowledge of all individuals in so far as they have experi- 
ence. ]^ two pure forms of perception, or of what he called 
intuition, time and space, its activity arranges in rela- 
tions, or schematises, the raw material of sensation, which 
comes to it from things in themselves, into an orderiy 
world, thus arising independently of our individual partici- 
pation. Within experience so constituted the particular 
mind so encounters an object that is independent of 
itself as a merely particular personality. The object is 
in this fashion independent of the mind, inasmuch as it 
falls within a larger process than that of merely individual 
knowledge. The individual mind itself arises as the 
outcome of the process, while at the same time, although 
itself an object in experience, it is more than this because 
it expresses the process in which it appears to itself as a 
result. 

This was Kant's theory of nature. It showed a great 
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advance in capacity for explaining the facts of objectivity 
over that of Berkley. For, in the first place, inasmuch 
as all experience owed its structiu^ to mind as its foun- 
dation, the laws of that structure, as being put into it by 
mind itself must be universally and of necessity true. It 
lay in this fashion in the very nature of experience that 
two and two should make four ; that the square of the 
hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle should be equal 
to the squares of the other sides ; and that every event 
should have s cause. These things were deducible from 
the underlying conditions of every possible experience, 
and within such experience they were of necessity every- 
where valid. On the other hand they were true, not of 
what did not come into our experience and therefore was 
not thus constructed, but only of experience and within 
its limits. At the character of God, and of objects con- 
ceived as lying beyond experience, we could not get by 
perception. These remained ideals due to reflection, and 
their reality was not to be apprehended in what we could 
experience. This was true also of ends and artistic ideals. 
For the forms in which, for Kant, the activity of mind 
operated in the constitution of its objective world, were 
of a mechanistic character, and did not include such n<m- 
mechanistic forms of knowledge. 

Kant's method laid new foundations for the principle 
of objectivity in natiue. For he had rescued this from 
the particularism of Berkeley and the latter's divorce of 
what alone the senses make us aware of from its far- 
reaching significance as experienced. For Kant the mind 
found as there in nature what was of its own character 
and content, in objective form. In a measure, to be 
intelligible was for Kant to be real, and to be real was to 
be intelligible. For meaning was everywhere incorporated 
in reality. But people presently began to ask why Kant 
bad limited his categories to those of a mechanical order, 
and why time and space were put on a different footing 
from the other fcu^rs involved in knowledge, by being 
made mere forms of intuition instead of being given a 
C(Hiceptual character, like number and causality. It* was 
presently declared that Kant had committed a cardinal 
error in really trying to go behind the fact of knowledge 
and to break it up. It was asked how it could be, if 
knowledge was the only mode of approach to facts, and 
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was itself presupposed in all attempts at investigation 
even of itself, that its validity could have been properly 
called in question in this Critical Philosophy. To try to 
question the instrument through which alone questions 
can be realised and answered is to commit the fallacy of 
the sceptics, who, if consistent, ought in limine to deny 
the possibility of reliable scepticism. We cannot learn 
to swim excepting by entering the water, and trusting 
ourselves to it. We must trust ourselves to knowledge 
simply because there is no way of doing anything else. 
The only mode of studying knowledge is, therefore, the 
observation of it in its own Belf-development. It cannot 
be broken up into fragments, for there is nothing beyond 
it of which such ftagments can consist. Therefore Kant 
was not justified in trying to lay it out on the dissecting 
table for dismemberment. The distinctions between 
thought, time and space, and sensation, cannot be ftmda- 
mental. They must fall within one entirety, and it is as 
beloi^ing to that entirety as its phases, and not as entities 
apart, that they must be studied. 

Such a view of the real must take account of the knower 
as well as the known, if it is to be a complete philosophy. 
But when we distinguish, as we must do for the limited 
purposes of daily life, nature as known, trom the percipient 
for which it is there, we form a conception of the world 
confronting us as self-contained and as if *' closed to 
mind." Such a conception is legitimate only if we re- 
member that it depends on a standpoint which will prove 
not to be a final one. There may have to be a yet fuller 
conception, belonging to a different standpoint in know- 
ledge, a conception within which both mind and nature 
can be shown to fall. But it is legitimate, if we bear in 
mind that the actual standpoint is just that of an observer 
face to face with a world which he provisionally accepts 
as there independently of his observation, to confine 
ourselves to what we take to be revealed in perception, 
though relatively only, the presence of nature as an 
apparently self-contained system. Now in science, strictly 
so called, we observe and experiment with a view to 
determining the general notions involved in the descrip- 
tions of things so taken. 

In nature thus conceived we make no distinction such 
as that between secondary and primary qualities. We 
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take it to be an entirety as it stands. Every phase belongs 
to the entirety and is a factor in it. Interpretation and 
standpoint ore accordingly inseparable from what is inter* 
preted. This is easy to see when we turn to objects in 
nature, such as a sunset, which owe their important 
significance as facts to the artistic consciousness of the 
observer. The stmset in its beauty is not the less real 
because for the man of science, who from another stand- 
point, puts a different interpretation on it, its reality 
means something quite else. So with the picture thai. 
hangs on the wall. From one point of view it is merely 
a disorderly mixture of colours spread over a canvas. 
From a different point of view it expresses meaning 
which is not the less real because it requires, to give it 
existence, mind of a certain order. The printed words 
which we interpret as expressing a poetic idea are in the 
sauke case. The words embody a poem, although to 
another view they are merely so many smears of printer's 
ink or even dirt. For a dog they are only something to 
chew. The world before me would lose half its retdity 
did it not yield meaning for mind at the level that is 
required to apprehend that meaning as among integral 
phases of the existence of the world at that level. 

When we turn from aspects, such as beauty and ends 
expressed, to those of mere mechanism, the same truth 
confronts us. Every man has some science in him 
through which the world is present in the ordered mechani- 
cal aspect it wears. Even the animal that discriminates 
what is useful to it from what is noxious seems to bring 
reflection and memory to bear. We human beings think 
abstractly by the aid, for instance, of geometrical figures 
or of arithn^ical numbers, and, by bringing our so-called 
inunediate world under these conceptions, we extend its 
significance and the range of our inferences over those of 
the animal. It is further true that the mathematician, 
the physicist, the chemist, the biologist, the artist, the 
clergyman, the metaphysician, all abstract from, or, in 
other words, ignore, the phases of the real that do not 
concern their respective purposes, in order to get distinct 
and extended knowledge about the aspects of things that 
are important to them, and to find out what their reality 
signifies. Within each order of approach to significance 
in what is apprehended firesfa truth emerges and reality 
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is invested with ^esh meaning. The truth that emerges 
is not in each case of the same order. Its standards, as 
wc have already seen, vary with the order and the stand- 
point to which alone they are appropriate. Of these 
standpoints there may be more than one employed 
in the direction of the activity of knowledge. Within each 
there will be the truth and error that belong to it, and 
within each the criterion will prove, as the case may be, 
to be of the strenuous order of science, or of the com- 
pelling character of unquestionaUe value recognised, or 
of some even different character. It is not independent 
entities that we discriminate in these different phases of 
the actual, but aspects arising from the points of view 
we are at. There may in an actual and individual phase 
of our experience be many aspects present, and there 
may be required as many kinds of knowledge as are 
appropriate to each aspect. In certain of these kinds of 
knowledge the scientific methods of abstraction will 
predominate. In others what matters will be the idea of 
excellence in value. In the latter cases the idea may 
seem to us to be indistinguishable even in reflection from 
the object, and the judgment of excellence will be of a 
character so immediate and simple that it will seem to 
amount to no more than a feelmg ssthetic, ethical, or 
religious. But it is not really so, for no such feeling is 
possible miless, by mental quality of a reflective kind such 
as distinguishes the man from the animal, the mind is 
rendered capable of the judgment of excellence. Thought 
and feeling are never separable in what is actual. The 
one may appear to be suggested more prominently than 
the other, but both are invariably present. For the dis- 
tinction between them is itself a creature of reflection. 
This is shown by what has been said about man : that he 
alone in the animal kingdom is capable of religion. 

The principle is one that distinguishes broadly the 
views of thinkers like Kant &om those of the school of 
Berkeley and Hume. Nothing is real for us apart from 
meaning, and the meaning is not separable from the *' It " 
which we perceive. We may of course attribute wrong 
meanings. The mind of man is free, &ee to err and free 
to sin. But there are standards of truth of different 
forms which develop with the development of knowledge. 
By the aid of these we free our minds from interpreta- 
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tions which are aberrations &om the norma], merely due 
to the idiosyncrasies of the individual within each order 
of truth. They enable us to distinguish what is true for 
all men from what is the subjective belief of one or a few 
only. They even enable us to pass beyond a traditional 
ffphtion, and to recognise it as subjective and individual 
in its ori^, and as not conforming to the conditions 
which alone make experience possible. Thus, while 
knowledf^ never stands still and is always being developed, 
it may i^e time and repeated testing to discnminate the 
true character of what is believed to be knowledge. This 
does not imply that truth varies with the individual ; it 
varies, but in accordance with principles of universal 
u>pli(»tion. When we apprehend truly the nature of 
the object of knowledge we apprehend something that 
is independent of our private outlook. There is no diffi- 
culty in coming to this conclusion ; the difficulty is as to 
what it signifies. 

It is, as we have seen, only on the basis of accepting 
knowledge as an ultimate and final fact, in terms of which 
all that is apparently subjective, error as well as truth, 
must be rendered, and within which all that is or cui be 
must somewhere fall, that oiir object-worid is intelligible. 
Now it is just this consideration that delivers us &om the 
puzzle that arises when we hastily assume knowledge to 
be merely our knowledge as particular beings. We are 
at once forced to inquire whether knowledge is not more 
than this. Kant, as we have noticed, denied that know- 
ledge was a mere attribute of the empirical self that 
belongs to its object-world. He asserted it to be that 
which lies at the foundation of the self, and of the object 
equally, as well as of the relation of the two. From some 
view of knowledge such as this it seems impossible to 
escape. For it is, on the one hand, the way of deliverance 
&om subjectivity, and, on the other, it accounts for our 
consfdousness of an objectivity that is independent of the 
particular self that perceives. Kant's view thus gives us 
the ** It " of which we are in search. Reality lies in the 
foundational character of knowledge, and in the dis- 
tinctions between perceiver and perceived, knower and 
' known, as being distinctions falling inside the entirety of 
that foundational character, inasmuch as they are made 
by and within knowledge Itself. 
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The point is one which will be developed later on. It 
is a point of no easy character. But then the problem 
of reality is a very difficult one, perhaps the most difficult 
of all problems, and it is only when we are driven to face 
it that we ever do so. Now here we are driven to face 
the problem, because, unless we can find a scdution for it, 
we can hardly hope to get at a principle such that it can 
free us from perplexity over a multitude of other proUems 
which press on us ominously. It is suggested that our 
knowledge, when we perceive an object, is a relation which 
is somehow established between it and us, just as if we 
were cmly living things possessing a special and individual 
attribute of being able to know. But if that suggestion 
is based on an hypothesis assumed to be true but incapaUe 
of being formulated intelligibly, we are driven to inquire 
whether the hypothesis is tenable. It may be not only 
an apparently plausible but a useful one, useful for 
application when we do not need more than the aspect 
of reality which it yields. But it may not the less be 
profoundly false, if it claims to be a principle l^ which we 
can explain, if we wish to go deeper into the nature of 



I cannot at this eariy stage do more than state the 
alternative princiide. It is no novel one. It belongs to 
the essence of the metaphysics both of the greatest of 
the Grecian thinkers and of the most modem idealists. If 
it is a true one it is only because of a profound misappre- 
hension that we seek to resolve knowledge into a relation 
between self-subsisting entities, or indeed into anything 
other than itself in its many forms and aspects. For, 
should it prove to be the case that behind the fact of 
knowledge we cannot go, and that all criticism of its 
truth or untruth falls within itself and must be wholly 
its own act, then it is obviously absurd to treat it as an 
activity of a particular being in space and time. It is 
in a larger view the medium within which all experience 
lies, and the self is its expression, but never its com|dete 
expression. For the self is finite, although, just because 
of its character as an organ in which knowle<^ expresses 
itself, it is at all times more than it takes itself to be. 

It is in the dubious fashion I have referred to that tfae 
rdation of the intelligent human being to the object 
which he perceives is sometimes regarded as belonging to 
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the order of thought concerned with externality. That is 
because both his mind and his object are taken to be things 
or substances, legitimately from many standpoints, but 
legitimatdy only from these standpoints, and in the light 
of such conceptions as properly belong to them. But if 
we reconsider the assumption here tacitly made, that we, 
as individual men with names and positions in space, ought 
to be taken first in the proper order of reflection about 
reality, and that the fact Uiat we know may be taken 
only in the second place, a different conclusion seems to 
force itself on us. The subject as distinguished in know- 
ledge from the object can hardly be regarded as a self- 
snbsistiDg substance, but is surely just itsdf a form that 
arises within knowledge. The object appears to be simi' 
larly just another form, the corresponding and correlative 
result ot the distinction. The activity of knowledge 'in 
making the distinction is thus in truth prior to the results 
distinguished. One of these results is that knowledge 
assumes for itself the aspect of a subject or self, so dis- 
tinguished and yet expressive of the activity of knowledge 
itself. It is related within the final fact of knowledge to 
an object which belongs to knowledge as much as the 
sdf belongs to it, and is its correlative reality within the 
entirety. Thus an object is not merely naturally but 
essentially there for the subject, not oiUy in space and 
time, but in consciousness. Behind the fact of conscious- 
ness one cannot go. It is our " that " of which we can 
only inquire into the " what." The " what " is always 
self-changing, for knowledge is dynamic and not static. 
But still in some form it always occupies us. What the 
form is, in the case of object and subject alike, is a question 
that turns on standpoints and orders in conception result- 
ing from tbem, and of these the character of knowledge 
discloses in its self-development an unlimited variety. 
The point is tlierefoie that at the foundation of these 
standpoints, implied in them and capaUe of expression 
in all and each of the multiple presentations to which 
they give rise, is the cardinal and iiresoluble reality of 
knowledge itself, the ultimate meditmi in terms of which 
all else must be expressed, whilst it cannot itself be 
expressed in any terms beyond its own. 

It is this view of knowledge, different from that yielded 
by the artificial and subordinate standpoint (torn which 
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the psychologist sometimes has to treat it, that renders 
not only the relativity of its isolated phases but also the 
merely relative truth of these phases intelligible. If it 
is a correct view, then the question of what underlies know- 
ledge and gives rise to it is one which is unintelligiUe and 
absurd. Neither what we call minds nor what we call 
things know. They are themselves object within the 
knowledge which has aspects that in order of reality 
precede and go beyond them. Things are therefore out 
there just as they appear to be, independently of me the 
individual knower, although they have had attributed to 
them aspects in reality of a relative order. Such aspects 
are the inevitably incomplete expressions of the founda- 
tional knowledge within which alone such aspects them- 
selves arise. 

If this be true we have accoimted for the fact that there 
is an *' It," and are already a long way from Mentalism or 
Subjective Idealism. The question of the genesis of 
knowledge as related to any other reality turns out to be 
irrationcd. But the " It " has its meaning or interpreta- 
tion as part of its reality. So, in his way, Kant held, and 
he would appear to have been right as against Berkeley 
and Hume, who sought to obliterate what was essenticd 
in that meaning. 

Before concluding this chapter and approaching its 
principles at a further stage, it is worth while to restate its 
conclusion in another form. 

The final and foundational fact appears to be the fact 
that I know. For it is in terms of knowledge that all 
existence is expressed. Excepting for knowledge nothing 
has any meaning, and to have no meaning is to be non- 
existent. 

Obvious as this seems it is yet a conclusion which meets 
at once with an objection. The plain person refuses to 
accept it on the ground that it is not his thinking about 
them that calls things into existence. He is clearly right 
when he says this. But does his objection affect the con- 
clusion against which it is directed ? On one construction it 
does so. If the last word about knowledge is that its object 
is to be looked at as a property of a particular mind 
with a particular place in space and time, the objection 
seems unanswerable. Dr. Johnson, however, answered this 
construction long agowben, in comment on Bishop Bericeley, 
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he thumped his stick upon the ground. The ground was of 
course just as much an actual fact as was his individual 
mind. 

Nor does the difficulty Dr. Johnson felt seem to be 
made less by Bericeley's suggestion that there is some 
other sort of mind than that of the inquirer in the know* 
ledge of which reality can be sought. For it is not easy 
to see in what relation the inquirer's naind, that of a 
person with a history and a position in nature, can stand 
to such another mind if it be something outside his own. 

The problem remains unsolved. It is only in terms of 
knowledge that reality can be expressed, and knowledge 
can be described in no terms that go beyond its own. 
Even the distinction between reality uid unreality is one 
within thought itself. The only way out of the puzzle 
seems therefore to retrace our steps, and to ask whether 
at some point we have made an assumption that has 
precipitated us into our difficulty. Now there was an 
assumption that is obvious. On the older hypothesis we 
took knowledge to be & property of the particular self 
that is asking the question about it. No doubt from one 
point of view, and one that is not only legititaate but 
necessary, this is so. But is it the only possible point of 
view Y Surety not. For the self is not less tlmn any 
thing else an object for knowledge. That is to say, it pre- 
supposes the ultimate fact of knowledge if it is to have 
any meaning at all, and in logic, at all events, knowledge 
comes first. Is it, then, open to us to proceed on the 
footing that the self is a notion that h^ arisen within 
knowledge and is derivative &om it ? If so, knowledge may 
turn out to have been the ultimate fact and the foundation 
of the universe for which we are in search. 

There is one possible view which leaves such a con- 
clusion open to us. It is that the common idea of a self 
with which undoubtedly knowledge is somehow in inti- 
mate association as its property, is a conception that is 
only relatively an adequate one. Of conceptions that are 
only relatively adequate there are many examples. One 
of the most familiar is that of a living organism. We 
can and do in our daily practice treat it as so many pounds 
weight of carbon and other atoms and molecules, arranged 
in accordance with the principles of physics and chemistry. 
So far this is a true view. The law of the conservation of 
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energy applies to the living otganism. But this ccmcep* 
tion of it is not the whole truth nor adequate truth. For 
the oi^anism is living, and its character can only be fully 
expressed in terms of life. So expressed it consists in 
growth, heredity, and generally in behaviour in the 
unconsciotis fulfilment of an end, resembling the pursuit 
of a purpose realised by the component parts. The sub- 
stance is always changing, but the end persists until its 
function in the interest of the species terminates with 
death. The end is no physical or chemical cause, acting 
oft eaira. It is the ftum-purposive behaviour of the con- 
stituent organs, such as the lungs and the kidneys, which 
adapt their work in apparent concert for the preservation 
of a whole that, in so far as it is so preserved, lives and 
controls the action of its organs in accordance with its 
requirements. 

Thus the physical and chemical standpoint is only 
relatively true, however useful and necessary for getting 
clear and extended knowledge belonging to a certain 
order in reflection. The stfuidpoint of biology, with the 
conceptions it employs, is no less necessary, and is certainly 
not less obvious, and natural in our daily attitude. TIk 
two outlooks do not conflict, because they belong to 
different orders in thought, employing ideas that are in 
logic of diverse kinds. Reality presents itself at two 
different levels. 

Now it may be that we shall find that the self analo- 
gously presents itself differently at different standpoints 
belonging to different orders in reflection, and that it has 
only been relatively that the self has appeared as sort of 
sutetance of which knowledge was an instrument, by 
means of which the mind so conceived got at things thus 
looked on as existing outside and wholly independently of 
its knowledge about them. We shall have in this book to 
examine that question, along with others that arise out 
of it. 

I have now led the reader, as he may think preci^tately, 
into an early discussion of what must be the cardinal 
question for philosophy. But I have done this in order 
to make what follows intelligible, and to enable me to pass 
to the general principle of the relativity of knowledge. 
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KEIiATinTT AKD WHAT IT XEANS 

Thk princiide of relativity, if its beginning is sou^t for, 
will Iw found to date back to the days of ancient Greece. 
^ato and Aristotle were aware of it and of its fai^ieaehing 
importance. Later on Plotinus was occupied with it. It 
recoxs in subsequent periods of the history of thou^t 
about reality. What seems to be needed in our own day 
is not meidy its statement in a form adapted to our 
times, but its rescue from obscurity, arising from uncon- 
wcaons assumptions and distorting metaphors. Almost 
evexy great [^liloBopher of ancient and moidem times has 
had his attention directed to the principle in some form, 
but it is to-day that there has come to it for the first time 
a chance of obtaining from science itself full scope. For 
it has at last penetrated definitely into the domain of 
science. Leibnitz and Kant came near to touching on its 
^^cation in this region, although in their tinws that 
wpticatitm would have been regarded, and not unnatur- 
Mly, as matter for philosophy by itself. But now science 
has begun to scrutinise its own foundations, and to apply 
its own methods in the investigation. It is in thw 
fashion that the researches of EUnstein have given a fresh 
importance to the principle of relativity. The, precise 
standards and the exact reasoning of the most modem 
mathematicians and physicists are throwing a new light 
on the sifpiificance of the principle. Apart from their 
work it is impossible to-day to state it adequately or to 
appreciate its range. Men of science are now advancing 
with sure steps into a domain which for long they did not 
think of entering. It is not a domain that can belong to 
tbem alcnw. In this borderland they are bound to meet the 
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metaphysician. It may turn out that they need him just 
as he needs them. For the principle itself is one c^ 
which they can have no monopoly. It does not apply 
only in physical science, or only in philosophy in relation 
to that kind of science. As we shtdl find, it is one that 
is required in other departments, belonging not only to 
science itself, but to art and reUgion aod knowledge 
generally. 

It is therefore necessary, if the principle Is to have its 
scope fully interpreted, to follow out its application in a 
good many regions. This I have sought to do so far as 
I have felt able. It is unwUlingly that I have even 
touched on topics with which highly trained specialists 
alone are competent to deal in deta^. I know too well 
Arom my own practical experience in hearing legal argu- 
ments how quickly the deficiencies of the outsider become 
obvious to a trained eye. But, then, the principle of the 
relativity of knowledge does not itself belong to any single 
domain. Einstein's teaching is only an illustration of its 
application to a special subject. To interpret the principle 
itself it is necessfiry to examine the character of knowledge 
as a whole, and in doing this it is not practicable to avoid 
looking at the veirious regions in which this great principle 
in knowledge discloses itself. 

I have thought it right thus to explain why I have 
found mysdf compelled to touch topics which should be 
dealt with as a rule only by those who are highly trained 
specialists. I have avoided, as far as was possible, any 
suggestion that encroaches on their work. Where I may 
seem to have ventured to speak boldly it has been because 
the point was one which impressed itself on me as outside 
the peculiar sphere of any specialist and belonging to the 
general theory of reality, merely illustrated in a special 
fashion. 

B^ll^-rity i4 its widest sense is an old and familiar 
idea. It sometimes only means that our view of things 
ia the world vuies with our personal circumstances. The 
hills look as if on fire. But if I change my position I see 
that what I took to be fire was really an appearance due 
to my position and produced by the light of the sunset. 
A book seems obscure and dtdl ; with fuller knowledge it 
becomes both lucid and engrossing. A neighbour seems 
objectionable. I have not appreciated lus character. 
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WheD I come to do so I believe in him, and take an alto- 
gether difierent view of his nature : 

" Whj, what but faiUi, do we abhor 
Ana idoUse eaoh oihet for — 
Faith in our evil or our good, 
Whioh ia or ia not imdDiBtood 
Alight b;^ Uioae ws lovo or thow 
We hate, theooe called our (rienda or foea I " 

There is another sense, quite different from this, in ^ 
which relativity imports that our direct knowledge is not ) 
of things as they are in- themselves, but only as they appear r " 
in relation to our minds, and thus phenomenally. Kant 
and Sir William Hamilton, and the believers in the 
principle of Representative Perception, used the word in 
this latter meaning. But relativity may have yet a third 
meaning. It is ^eged that, however much we exclude 
speculation about the metaphysical character of reality, 
and however earnestly we refuse to go behind actual 
experience, that experience is dependent on conditions, i 
inasmuch as the olKerver employs, and is compelled by < 
the constitution of his mind to employ, standard concep- > 
tions which exclude from him all but certain aspects 
of what appears. These conceptions may belong to the 
donuun of physical science, or of biology, or of morals, or 
of religion. \ The task of the inquirer is in each case to 
discover what they are, and to define their characters and 
their relations to each other. For the conceptions mould 
the experience in which they are applied, and they are 
apt to give rise to the mist^en opinion that the phases 
they hypostatise represent separately existing and inde- 
pendent realities. Thus a living organism comes to be 
regarded as an entity of a kind different from a mechanism, 
and a mind as an entity or kind of thing subsisting in 
isolation £rom both. The alternative view is that through ', 
our conceptions we do isolate, but that we isolat^^nly | 
special aspects of reality, aod do not distinguish ino^n- < 
dent realities as separately subsisting. If the object 
world is of a ciiaracter not dissimilar from that of the 
mind, then, however much its existence be not dependent 
on the individual mind of the onlooker, it may well be 
that the process of distinc^tion of aspects, which is one of 
making abstraction from all aspects with which we are 
not immediately concerned, is a process in which the mind 
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finds in nature something analogous to its own character 
in respect of its generality. Our experience may really 
indicate degrees or levels that are only intelligible as dis- 
tinguished in the mind, although the mind does not put 
them there but finds them there. Existence and its 
meaning will thus be inseparable, in the fashion of which 
Kant thought in opposition to Berkeley. The woiid of 
nature will be a world into which concepts enter, in the 
sense that it is only mediately, by interpretation through 
them, and not by mere passive sense-awareness, that we 
reach what its rarity signifies, and discover the laws which 
obtain in it. The methods of science in this way bring 
the observer into new regions, regions in which the notion 
no longer holds that nature can be taken as closed against 
mind in any but a provisional sense. For the object- 
worid turns out to be an entirety, in which the differ- 
ences between primary and secondary quaUties, between, 
for example, molecular activity and the colour which results 
from it, no longer appear as differences between actually ' 
independent entities, or even as due to causes and effects - 
belonging to separate sections of the actual. They will 
be differences which result from distinctions in the order 
of both knowledge and existence, in phases to be looked 
upon as belonging to a single entirety, and it will follow 
that whether we reach these phases or do not depends on 
the standpoints from which we find ourselves approaching 
nature. Our knowledge is in this sense relative ; but not 
only our knowledge. The experience to which it is 
directed is itself relative, in that its reality involves the 
variety in level which the totality of the experience pre- 
sents. The distinction between appearance and reality ' 
becomes one of degrees towards full comprehension. 

What is before us is there, and is independent of the 
particular onlookers who are present along with it. It is 
discoverable for us only by means of observation and 
experiment, and not by a priori reasoning. The principles 
wUch have governed scientific method since Bacon laid 
its foundations apply undisturbed. The thing which we 
have to avoid is apart from these principles. It is the temp- 
tation, arising from carelessness or from want of know- 
ledge, to slip inconsiderately from the terms of one order 
of thought wfiich is appropriate to the facts which are 
actual into the terms of a different order which is not so 
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appropriate. We have to take heed, in the Ught which 
the princijde of relativity casts on the problem of scientific 
inquiry, lest we employ our general conceptions un- 
critically and at laige, and so fall into the blunder 
of confusing our categories. If we do so we shall in 
the end inevitably prove to have been false to the only 
facts before us, and to the application of the proper con- 
ceptions which they called for, conceptions f^ing within 
the order in knowledge that was alone appropriate. Should 
we fail to exercise the care over this that is needful we 
shall only add more illustrations of distorted apprehension 
and of failure to reach the real. 

It is, as we sludl see, with just this kind of significance 
that reality is said to-day, in philosophy and sdenoe 
alike, to depend on the principle of relativity. The source ' 
of the relativity may sometimes depend, in this new 
meaning, on conditions which affect olK^ervers whose 
knowledge is governed by a set of common conditions, so j 
long as these conditions remain for them the same. Rela- 
tivity may be due to such a set of conditions and even be 
the outcome of the very nature of the mind itself, to 
such an extent that the imagined line of demarcation 
between the mental and the non-mental world turns out 
to be only relatively a true one. It is relativity of this 
vide nature, further-reaching in its scope than is usually 
supposed, that I propose to consider in its various aspects 
throughout what follows. It is a relativity that is not 
subjective, in the sense that things are only to each of 
us what they appear to be. Man individually is not, as 
with Protagoras, the measure of all things. On the other 
hand, reality appears to be unintelligible apart from its 
relation to knowledge. But then individual knowledge 
itself may well turn out to be unintelligible apart from a 
structure which is foundational in the knowledge of every 
individual knower. Kant has made this view widely 
understood, whether or not he was right in his presenta- 
tion of it. The schematism in the forms of space and 
time of the activity of mind in connection with his cate- 
gories which Kant expounds, is worth study if only as a 
means of approach to modem physical problems. Kant 
did not, as the physicists of to-day in effect do, distinguish 
sharply between the intuitional and the conceptual aspects 
of our exp^ence in space and time. A purely intuitional or 
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sensuons apprehension, the only one with which he imagined 
that he had to concern himself, does not lend itself to 
such a question as whether physical space is fiuclideui 
Of not. The distinction, with its far-reaching conse- 
quences, is one, as we shall see, that arises only in space 
and time into which concepts due to reflection enter, and 
the possibility of a derivative foundation for space and 
time was not one which Kant had before his mind. 

The wider meaning of relativity I have now indicated 
in the general fashion which is all that is possible at this 
early stage. It does not import either that object con be 
reduced to subject or that subject depends on object. It 
does in the end import that we have to ask whether these 
are not themselves conceptions of a secondary nature, 
arising within mind or knowledge with a charai^r that 
is foundational to both. If so, the principle of relativity 
may turn out to he not only a natural but on essential 
principle, if the universe is to be intelligible. The ques- 
tion of how knowledge in general has come into existence 
becomes a mistaken one. The real question ought to be 
quite different, as to how knowledge is conditioned in the 
individual who on the particular occasion knows, and as 
to the circumstances and history which have brought the 
conditioning about. For the first form of the question, 
which seeks to ask for an explanation of how there is any 
knowledge, in reality assumes the fact of knowledge as its 
presupposition, the very fact behind which it sets itself 
to go. The question in the second form, on the other 
hand, leaves it possible to treat knowledge as the foun- 
dational fact, and to confine the investigation to forms' 
in which it discloses itself. 

The distinction between these two questions is a vital 
one. It is a distinction that has been much neglected, 
and the neglect to take account of it has given rise, not 
only to much confusion of mind, but to various meta- 
physical systems of a transitory cheuacter, founded on 
more than dubious assumptions. The effect of these 
assumptions has been that those who made them have 
gone on to set up a gap'between the mental and the non- 
mental which it is difficult to recognise as fijial in experi- 
ence, either ordinary or scientific. The obscurity which 
surrounds the reality of this gap appears to be forced on 
our attention even in science, as some of its most recent 
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developments show. The apparent difSculties appear to 
be due, in part at least, to failure to take account of the 
principle of relativity itself. I therefore turn to the con- 
sideration of this principle. 

I propcMe to refer in the first place to the fashion in 
which the principle in its modem aspect has been recently 
forced on our attention by the physicists. The most 
remarkable illustration of this is the teaching of Einstein, v 
For, if he be right, he has been the initiator of ideas really 
more revolutionary than those of Copernicus or of Newton. 
Not only does he claim to have deprived space and time 
of their supposed characters as self-subsistent and uniform 
frameworlu of existence, belonging to an altogether non- 
mental world, but he and those who think with him have 
given a new meaning to the most general of the laws of , 
nature. An English mathematician. Professor White- - 
head, has, as I wS point out a little later, investigated the 
question in a different way, the importance of which is, 
I think, hardly yet understood. 

Elinstein's language is that of the mathematician, and 
mathematics is his chief instrument. This has its great 
advantages. Mathematical expressions possess an exact- 
ness depending on abstraction carried within definite 
limits to a b^h degree of perfection. They are the 
outcome of a consistent purpose, which is to disregard and 
Himinat,e all that is irrelevant to the end of presenting 
relations of order in externality in the most precise and 
general form practicable. Because they deal with what . 
can be visualised in space and can symbolise relations of 
coder of this kind to the exclusion of all else, they can be 
kept more free from ambiguity and from metaphor than 
the expressions of metaphysics can be. Mathematical 
language may thus, like poetry, be described as perfect 
speech, but it is perfect in quite a difierent sense. It 
deUberately looks away from quality, especially from 
that with which poetical imagery, for example, is con- 
cerned. It ignores all aspects of the universe other than 
tboae which can be brought under the special conceptions 
with which it deals. Now in such conceptions we have to 
do with entities conceived as indistinguishable from each 
other save through measurable relations. Apart from 
these relations they are not, in any pure form such as is 
required, recognisable, hut, on the othei hand, the rela- 
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tions require the entities as their basis. The entity and 
its relations are thus inseparable. Taken by themselves 
they are mere abstractions. But taken together we find 
in them the characteristics of fundamental arrangements 
in order which we rect^piise and express as the roots of the 
most general of all physical laws. The entities and their 
relations, whether we are thinking of them as point- 
events with their intervals or in any other form, we cannot 
immediately perceive. For perception starts from feeling 
of contact with our organism and is in itself chaotic and 
formless. It is only by interpretation that we recognise 
its setting in an order of universals which are inseparable 
from its reality for us, and this order, and the distinctions 
in it which give rise to definitenesa and precision, are 
reached by interpretation made mediately through con- 
ceptions. The aspect of reality with which the mathe- 
matician has to deal, however hnel it may appear, and 
however independent it may be of a particular observer, 
is therefore conceptual, although it does not the less on 
that account stand for what is actual. He is not con- 
cerned with the question whether mind makes things or 
things make nund. He is the less inclined to trouble 
himself about this question because he has not before him 
any distinction between them which is either dear or 
relevant to his task. And his great advantage is that he 
has a multitude of visual symbols which he can not only 
operate but observe in their mutual relations. 

It is easy for mathematics, in virtue of its methods of 
interpretation, and by abstraction from what is irrelevant 
to the purpose in band, to bring what are thus general 
forms of reality, which the individual mind recc^nises as 
confronting it independently of its particular personality, 
into distinctness. It develops their implications and so 
reaches new knowledge. When the work is at the highest 
degree of generality, a borderland discloses itself between 
mathematics on the one hand and the territory of episte- 
mology and logic on the other. To this borderland those 
on both sides have access. There is no barbed wire fence 
which prevents temporary crossings. Into the purely 
mathematical aspects of such doctrine as that of Einstein, 
few philosophers are rash enough to attempt to enter. 
Mathematicians talk in an admiralty lucid language which 
is exclusively their own. But still it does not describe 
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all the ground to be covered, and it is only with further 
territory within the borderland that philosophy is con- 
cerned. From this territory it is possible to see something 
of the features of the other ground around it in more 
directions than one. 

As I shall have to point out more fully later on, our 
knowledge of the world that seems to confront us is pro- 
foundly shaped by the conditions under which we know. 
In human experience the miod expresses itself only imder 
certain organic conditions. Inasmuch as the organism is 
what nature has made it, we know in the first instance 
through our senses, among which the one that has the 
widest range is sight. But if all we found in experience 
was the sensations that come to the organism through 
the sense of sight we should have no objective world. 
It is, as we have seen, only in virtue of interpretation that 
such a world becomes present to consciousness. Mere 
isolated impressions could not give it to us. It is as 
imderstood, and by the aid of memory in which are con- 
nected the past and the present, that we become aware 
of the orderly arrangement of the coexistences and suc- 
cessions which underlie our actual world. Whether the 
relations that are essential to this awareness exist outside 
our minds, or only within our minds, or both, the result 
seems the same. But what is the character of these rela- 
tions ? They are not themselves sensations, they are the 
intelligible setting in which the mind by interpretation 
finds what comes to it through sensation, but lies beyond 
mere sensation. When I look for the cause of some event 
that has happened it is because I envisage it as implying 
a relation to some event tiiat I conceive as having pre- 
ceded it. When I say that two and two make four I am 
establishing, or at least recognising, a relation that is no 
mere particular of feeling, but is of general application. 
I am, in short, always seeking to discover what goes 
beyond the sense of the moment, and is therefore not 
immediately perceived, but known by the introduction of 
reflection in some degree, however small. To this factual 
region of reflection the general principles which enter into 
my world belong, and, if they are found to be both reliable 
guides in the progress of my knowledge and wide enough 
in their application, I call them laws of nature. They are 
leally very general relations which djsdose themselves to 
6 
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all men who inquire under the conditions that obtain in 
common for them as in my own case. Extended observa- 
tion through experiment and the detachment of attention 
from what is irrelevant enaUe us to generalise induc- 
tively, so as to reach principles which apply to varieties 
in actual experience. Not only do these principles give 
to 'that experience a fuller meaning than it possesses apart 
from their underlying implication in its nature, but they 
enable us to predict and to extend it. They are not the 
less, because of their actK>rdance with experience, creatures 
of reflection. They have no signiflcance apart from their 
recognition, and they belong to the interpretation of 
experience, arising only in mediate knowledge of a general 
kind, difierent altogether from the isolated sense of 
impressions made on the extremities of the nerves. 

All our knowledge of nature is of this sort, but a great 
deal of it is concerned with relations of quantity, which 
depend on things being experienced as apart from each 
other in space or in time or in both. Indeed, space and 
time appear to be themselves got at by generalisation from 
the apartness of events. It is not through differences in 
quality that they possess their main importance. This 
they have in relation to differences in position or order, 
without reference to the colour or other characteristic 
and individual qualities of the things themselves. When 
we compare these latter characteristics we may not. 
primarily be concerned with position or order at all.- 

This, stated briefly, seems to be how we come to the- 
notion of our worid as displaying quantitative order, and 
to space and time as the characteristic forms in which 
that order is displayed. But these are merely general 
relations. For to get at a clear conception of them we 
have to leave out of account all considerations relating to 
the individual peculiarities of the objects they contain. 
We may even have to make abstraction of our attention 
from the whole of the objects that fill them. Our know- 
ledge about space and time simply as such is therefore 
abstract knowledge, and in so far imperfect. We perceive 
immediately and directly neither empty space nor empty 
time, any more than we perceive objects otherwise than 
within them. They are only conceived, not perceived, in 
their abstract purity. They are relations which reflection 
discovers and disentangles. But having disentangled 
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them, people have been in use to take them, not indeed 
as forming a part of their world as particular objects 
existing independently, but as a kind of actually sub- 
sisting &amework in which objects are set, and so as 
belonging to the actual in the same fashion for every kind 
of individual observer, however he may observe and 
without reference to any conditions. In tlus respect space 
and time are usually spoken of as though absolutely real, 
and as being there just as they seem to be. IJifewton took 
this view. A generalisation such as this becomes invested 
with a high reputation for certainty. The world often 
generalises confidently with even less ground for convic- 
tioiL. It took a very long time before extended and 
accurate observations succeeded in getting rid of the 
Ptolemaic view of the heavens and of the old-fashioned 
corpuscular theory of li^t and beat. We must draw 
inferences and so generalise to a cause or a law if we want 
to get a rational explanation of the &tcts, and, if our earlier 
rational explanation will not fit them, we then look for a 
new generalisation- That is due to the finite and relative 
character of our knowledge, and it is also the explanation 
of why we are apt to stop prematurely in the task of 
explanation, and to get om^Ives entang^d in what is only 
ocmventionally true, instead of having reflected and inter- 
preted on a basis so wide and so uniform that it is foimd 
to explain all the facts, and to give what we can call 
pTOpeiiy a law of nature. 

Ou£_cuRent notions of space and time are illustrations 
of results of generalisations which, if Einstein is right, are, 
although wide in their basis, yet quite inadequate. So 
far from being frameworks in which, as perceived by us, 
things exist in the same way under all sets of conditions, 
and which are always absolutely uniform, he says that it 
is due to the position of the observer that they present 
tbeoiselves with the shapes and measiurements we attri- 
bute to them as being of their essence. It is only rela- 
tively that the current ideas of the relations in them of 
objects are true, or that they themselves exist as they are. 
' For the space and time which we observe may derive 
their forms from the conditions affecting the observers, 
and so may torn out to be, not absolute, but only varying 
83rstems. The outcome of Einstein's doctrine is a new 
ukI more searching set of generalisations about space 
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and time, and the objects in them. The necessity of a 
change in point of view is asserted to be that the old 
theory will not fit the facts, as fuller observation has 
ascertained their nature. If he is well founded in what 
he says, we have now to accept certain consequences of 
the principle that we can only describe with accurcUty the 
positions of objects in nature if we bear in mind that 
their relations in space and time are relative to the special 
co-ordinates or systems of reference of the observer and 
vary accordingly. Newton thought that space and time ' 
presented frameworks of reference subsisting indepen- 1 
dently of the observer, and that, if we had once fashioned ', 
for ourselves adequately a set of co-ordinates for them 
which were unvarying, this might be relied on as a stan- 
dard for universal and not merely relative truth in measure- 
ment. Now there may be a great number of observers 
each relying practically on a similar frame of reference, 
and, in so far as all of these refer to it, these observers 
will to that extent have a general and not merely a sub- 
jective or individual outlook. Still, their collective stan- 
dard is merely relative, inasmuch as it depends on the 
co-ordinates which the whole class of these observers 
employ in common, co-ordinates which may, by their 
nature, be only relative. The task of the mathematical 
physicist is, therefore, to dig deeper down in searching for 
universally true foundations for measurement and quanti- 
tative knowledge generally. He has to dear his mind, 
not only of prejudices in favour of the absolute character 
of space and time, but ot other prejudices on his way. 
We talk of force as if we knew what we were speaking of. 
If we were concerned, as are followers of Schopenhauer or 
Bergson, with what for them is direct or intuitional appre- 
hension of will power or of creative energy, we might 
attach a definite meaning to the word force. But, in the 
capacity of physicists, concerned only with the observa- 
tion of quantitative change and of alteration in position, 
we cannot do this. All we actually observe is variation 
in the situations of things relatively to each other, and 
even the phenomena of what we have been used to put 
down to the account of some force acting at a distance can 
as a rule equally well be stated exhaustively in terms of 
mere variation of situations arising from the rdative 
positions of the observer. If a lady drops her parasol and 
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it seems to her to be attracted by gravitatioQ to the 
muddy pavement, it is not difficult, if we make an effort 
to &ee ourselves from tmconscious assumptions, to repre- 
sent this adequately from another conceivable point of 
view. For an observer with a sufficiently powerful tele- 
scope, and himself at such a distance as to know nothing 
of any gravitational attraction from the earth, it might 
appear that the earth and the lady were moving upwards 
with an accelerating or increasing velocity, and that when 
the lady's parasol slipped out of her hand it at that 
moment lost its accelerating push, and relapsed into a 
rate of motion upwards that was uniform and without 
acceleration. In consequence it would be obvious to the 
distant observer that the accelerating pavement and the 
mud had overtaken it, instead of the parasol having 
descended to them. The approach in position would, 
for such a distant observer, with co-ordinates of reference 
other than those of the lady on the pavement, be one of 
the earth relatively to the parasol, while for the lady 
the change of position would be, according to her mundane 
co-ordinates, one of the parasol relatively to the pave- 
ment. In each case the phenomenon observed would be 
observed as it actually happened, and appear as it did 
simply because of the special position of the observer. 
The relations described, whether spatial, as in direction 
and distance, or temporal, as concerned with time in the 
beginning and ending of the journey of the parasol, would 
depend on the standards of the observer for their 
reality, which would therefore be relative only. What 
Einstein has sought to do is to clear out of the most 
fundamental conceptions of physical science convention- 
alities and prejudices which prevent us from arriving at 
a view which -will explain all the facts and not only certain 
of them. It is because the old system could not account 
for what was observed in connection with such facts of 
observation as the movement of the perihelion of Mer- 
cury, the ultimately ascertained deflection of the rays of 
certain fixed stars when passing the sim, the principle which 
actually governs the electro-dynamical activity of electrons, 
and the apparently constant velocity of light, that the 
school of Einstein found it essential to try to penetrate 
more thoroughly, in order to discover reliable fotmda- 
tions for the basis of our scientific knowledge of nature. 
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One of the difficulties people feel when, as so many 
now do, they read about relativity, is especially that over 
time. It is hard to grasp that time not less than space 
is, taken in isolation, a mere abstraction. It is difficult 
to realise that time and space really imply and depend 
on each other, in notion as well as in fact. The idea that ' 
there is an absolute framework of time and a quite 
independent absolute framework of space is not easy to 
avoid. For we have been schooled to it, and the idea 
works well for the purposes of everyday life on our globe. 
But if both space and time are stripped of what is un- 
essential, and presented in their bare nakedness, they 
look different. If there were no succession in time, and 
everything appeared as at one instant, a little reflection 
shows that we could not apprehend the positions of points 
in space. Their reJity depends for us on their separa- 
tion, which itself depends on transition, and this on suc- 
cession in time. On the other hand, if, in the absence of 
all separation in space, there were only one spatial point 
in which existence centred for us as time elapsed, it is 
equally clear that intervals of time would have no meaning. 
Duration would be immeasurable, for it is by spatialising, 
as on the dial of a watch, that we measure it. Space and 
time are really abstractions from a reality which includes 
both in mutual implication. 

It seems, then, that the new system which we are con- 
sidering is not that of any merely psychological or 
intuitional space and time directly and completely given 
in direct sensation, for this could not be resolved in the 
way the facts require, but only one of interpreted space 
and time in which our perceptions are correlated. The 
psychological data are only the beginning. We construe 
these into an objective space-time manifold, not merely 
for the purposes of science, but as a necessity of our daily 
life. Our space and time may well be real, but reality 
has now a relative meaning. Apart from construction 
there could be no world before us. Our visual and tactual 
impressions we have invested with importance by inter- 
preting them as in relations which are conceptual in 
character, in the sense of implying reflection and not 
mere feeling. It is nofas frameworks subsisting as self- 
contained phenomena independently of the objects in 
them, such as are the independent space and time Newton 
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thought of, but as what gets meaning only in our thought 
about them, that we really discover space and time in our 
actual experience. Physics does not deal with bare sen- 
sations, but mainly with the coincidences of events, coinci- 
dences which are not immediately presented in experience. 
That it has so often to describe the nature of such coinci- 
dences by means of differential equations, dealing with 
notional aspects of reality, shows this to be so. Its 
magnitudes and laws are more often than not altogether 
non-sensory. This does not, however, signify that they are 
not real. The conception of an electron may or may not 
be a final one, but it indicates what is recognised as a real 
connection or complex of actual objective factors. The 
picture of the worid, as recent physicists present it, may 
or may not be a final one, but, so far as it goes, it accounts 
for the facts better than does that framed by an untrained 
mind. It is abstract, of course, in the sense that there 
is much in our rich and varied world which it leaves out of 
account, but it gives us a system of symbols by means of 
which we can interpret, predict, and indirectly eictend 
our experience. There is therefore no reason why we 
should not treat the scientific objects, which the physicist 
discovers by interpretation, as being at least as real as 
the bare and unstable intuitional elements so called, from 
which our experience is popularly believed to start. If a 
system of judgments such as that of the physicist gives us 
a theory which is the only one that covers and explains 
the facts, and enables us to pass beyond what is immediate, 
and to forecast the future accurately, we have evidence 
that entities us to treat it as presumably true of reality. 
Before closing this chapter it may be convenient to refer 
to the import of some words used which must be used 
again. It has been pointed out that the actual facts 
we know are always individual or singular, and yet imply 
a general aspect as well as one of particularity. The f»w 
that I am looking at from the window where I am writing, 
I know to be w^t it is in virtue of its general character 
as belonging to a class of animal. I also know it as this 
particular cow, here and now. But although I septirate 
them in reflection I have no knowledge of these aspects 
as self-subsistent entities in my perception of the indi- 
vidual animid. Jersey cow is a general description, 
depending for its application on a definition. But I know 
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nothing of a Jersey cow in the abstract. What I do know 
is that I can recognise a particular animal as belonging 
to that class. Nor have I any experience of a cow that 
belongs to no class, for at the least I recognise the animal 
as a cow. 

Of what is general or universal per se I have therefore 
no experience. Nor have I any the more experience of 
what is purely particular. When I look at the cow or 
point to it I say that it is this cow here and now before 
me. But " this," " here," and " now " become " that," 
" there," and " then " when I turn round. They, too, are 
universals. The barest sensation has universals in it. 
Had it not I could not distinguish and so be conscious of it. 

Everything therefore turns on the aspect on which I 
concentrate my attention. The general and the par- 
ticular are ideals in my knowledge without self •subsistence 
apart from my reflection, but one or the other may be what 
is important to attend to. The particular factor is never 
absent, but I may divert reflection from it if it is unim- 
portant for my purpose. Take an algebraic symbol, say a. 
It is a variable. It symbolises not any arithmetical 
number as a singular, but all or any of such numbers in 
so far as they belong to a class in virtue of certain pro- 
perties. Still, I think of it as an m, a mark nutde with 
ink on a piece of paper. This helps me much. The 
mark serves as the sul^titute for a great niunber of pro- 
cesses of thought that are implicit but irrelevant to my 
immediate purpose, which is to extend my knowledge 
about the properties of the class to which x belongs. I 
gain fresh knowledge by doing this. If w =y, then 
«" — ^"=0. That is a very simple illustration of how, in 
mathematics, progress is made by distraction of attention, 
resulting not only in economy of thought, but in its 
extension to new properties of classes which are true 
whatever the particular numbers that fall within the 
classes. The symbol apjdies to all or any of the numbers 
that belong to the class. It is in itself a singular, but 
it is symbolic of a universal^ and can be treated as taking 
the place of that universal in a multitude of operations 
visualised on paper or in imagination as there for sight. 
What is dominant is the general aspect that is separated 
out by abstraction as important for the purpose in hand. 

The same thing is true when I am dealing with what 
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belongs to ethical or artistic knowledge. If I say of 
what I am looking at that it is good or beautiful, I am 
recognising in it a value. Now, as we shall find, certain 
values are foundational in knowledge in the same sense 
that knowledge generally is foundational. They cannot 
be resolved into particular sensations of pleasure. For 
these sensations are only recognised as such when some- 
how classified as giving pleasure or the reverse. In such 
recognition value of some kind is attributed to them. 
The value may be of a high order or of a low. But it is 
a Tfdue, and as such it imports what is general, although 
here, too, we never can get away in our experience from 
a factor that points to what is particular and fleeting. 
We can see tWs if we try to picture to ourselves what 
" valuable " means. It is always something valuable, of 
which we make an image when we re&ect on it. Even 
the goodness of God is of this nature. The language of 
the Scripture and of poetry illustrates the fact. . 

All tlus is the outcome of the character of knowledge. 
It is in its essence individual. The difference between 
what we call general knowledge ajad knowledge in detail 
is one of degree. The degree lies in the emphasis which 
we lay on the aspect on which we are concentrating, and 
this turns on the purpose in hand. It is the freedom that 
is characteristic of thought which enables it to lay stress 
now on one aspect and now on another. But thought 
always starts from what is individual, and from this it 
never gets away. 

As it is with knowing, so it is with the known. They 
are correlatives and have the same character. It is only 
by abstraction that we distinguish in them the genend 
from the particular, and suggest to ourselves that these 
have existence independently of each other. That was 
what Aristotle meant when he said that there was nothing 
in the intellect that had not been first in the senses. He 
might equally well have put the principle the other way 
round. But the power of distinguishing by making 
abstraction may be very important. The method of the 
mathematician shows this. The method of the artist 
shows it not less. It is common to hear people say that 
art is concerned with feeling. This is quite true. Colour 
and shape are its material. But these are important only 
in so far as they are made symbolic of value, and value, 
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as we have jxist seen, is as much of the character of the 
universal as are the abstract conceptions of the mathe- 
matician. Values vary in quality, and it is the business 
of the poet and the artist, and of the critic in literature 
and art, to know this, and to be able to discriminate 
between values and to place them in their order. Reflec- 
tion is always present, explicitly or implicitly. It ma ke s 
us aware that truth and beauty and goodness have final 
and foundational value, and that beyond them we cannot 
pass, or express them in terms beyond their own. There 
are other values, but for the most part they are derivative 
and merely relative, and they are sometimes false in 
contrast with the value that is final. It should be added 
that values are expressed, not as a rule as abstract principles, 
but as ends. They, have not the less on that account the 
moment of the universal as essential in them. That is 
because they belong to knowledge in the widest sense of 
the word. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BELATITITY' IN AN ENGLISH FOKH 

Tee year IdlO witnessed a remarkable change in the 
attitude of British physicists towards the old Victorian 
ideas of space and time. Four years previously Einstein 
had developed his principle of relativity, and had given 
it in full form to the mathematical public. His view was 
zevolutionary. It will be necessary to refer to it later 
on, and for the present it is enough to say that if true it 
implies the upsetting of the conventional ideas about the 
meaning of measurement. Till then space and time had 
generaUy been accepted as what Newton believed them 
to be. They were regarded as resembling independent 
frameworks, everywhere uniform and unctiangeable, in 
which events took place. They were looked on as abso- 
lutely objective, and as wholly independent of the con- 
ditions imder which objects in them were observed. Few 
people had even suggested that the measurements made 
in them could in any way be affected by these conditions. 
But Einstein had insisted on the relativity of the units 
measured to the position and standards of reference of 
the observer, and, as a consequence, that the geometry 
required to explain the universe would be found not to be 
restricted to that of Euchd, but to extentl to a variety of 
alternative systems, varying with cdrcumstances of which 
full account must be taken. There was no such thing 
for hira as a position of absolute rest from which to calcu- 
late ; for rest was in itself only a relative term. A man 
in an express train might seem to another standing on 
the embankment to be in rapid motion, but, so far as his 
system of estimating form was concerned, there was no 
real reason why the former should not just as much con- 
sider himself to be at rest, while the railway line, on 
which he looked down from the carriage window, flew ftom 
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tmder the wheels and carried the other man along with 
it. Such a suggestion offends what we call, with practical 
justification, common sense, but the discrepancy arises 
out (^ general habits of thought and expression, adopted 
to render possible conformity with the requirements of 
social intercourse, and these are not final for analysis. 
The reason for questioning such thoughts and expressions 
from a wider standpoint appears less startlingly extrava- 
gant if a different illustration is taken. An observer of the 
heavens standing on oui earth treats himself as observing 
the sun from a stationary position on the earth, and 
as being therefore at rest. As a matter of fact we know 
that the earth on which he stands is moving round the sun 
with gigantic velocity, and must appear so to an observer 
on the sun. The points of view of the two observers will 
therefore be so different, and in such constant change, 
that it is easily demonstrable they must be characterised 
by great differences in the results of observation. 

Applying the same principle to the interpretation of the 
phenomena of gravitation and using a powerful calculus, 
Einstein had succeeded in making a precise estimate of 
what ought to appear to be the deflection of the rays 
coming from certain distant fixed stars, infliuenced by the 
gravitational attraction of the sun on the passing rays. 
The idea of such a deflection was famiUar and its Unes 
had been calculated by others on the footing that space 
and the paths of Ught in it were under all conditions of the 
same character. The actual deflection could only be 
observed during an eclipse, and on the 2gth of May 1919 
such an eclipse was to take place. Einstein predicted 
that, as the result of relativity, the actual deflection would, 
if observed, prove to be by a definite amount greater than 
it could be if the Newtonian theory of absolute space were 
true: The English Astronomer Royal took up this 
challenge in 1917, when, the war notwithstanding, the 
details of Einstein's calculations had reached this country. 
In 1918 two Enghsh expeditions were sent out to West 
Africa and Brazil respectively. Successful observations 
were made. In November liie Astronomer Royal an- 
nounced the results to the Royal Society. Einstein's 
calculation had proved to be sulratantially the true one, 
and scmiething like a revolution in a great department of 
scientific thought was the residt. 
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I shall refer later to some of the important consequences 
of the new view for philosophy. For the moment I am 
concerned with its bearing oo the old Victorifin idea of 
nature which had been inherited, so far at least as space 
and time were concerned, from Newton. As to that idea 
there is preponderating agreement that it is now unten- 
able, but its rejection is ah-eady giving rise to much 
fxmtroversy as to what should take its place. One school 
f^ mathematical physicists seems to tend towards men- 
taUsm of some kind in its treatment of space and time. A 
different school tends to regard what we call relativity as 
an objective phenomenon, belonging to nature and capable 
of bemg readily recognised as belonging to it if we will 
only be in earnest in rejecting the bifurcation doctrine of 
the old^ physicists. ^Hiis rejection must of course carry 
with it the denial of any framewt^ of space, time, pcnnts, 
instants, and other relations within that framework, if 
taken to be existing as absolutely self-contained in un- 
varying form and independently of secondary qualities. 

It is safe to predict that there will be hereafter much 
discussion of the question thus raised. Already the mathe- 
maticians are over the border-line, and are at work in 
what used to be considered the domain of the meta- 
physician. Perhaps it will turn out that the title deed 
of the latter is not wholly inoperative, but he seems, at 
p<esent at least, disposed to look on his brother the 
mathematician, not as a trespasser, but rather as a long- 
expected and welcome guest. 

The problem ov» which the various schools of mathe- 
matical physicists tend to dispute seCms to emerge as 
the result of certain assumptions. If our minds are self- 
contained things, coo&onted by another self-contained 
thing (slled nature, it is di£Bcult to account, either for our 
knowledge of relative space and time, or for any other 
sort of knowledge. For in that view, knowledge will 
consist only in our particular impressions or our general 
conceptions, regarded as belonging to a thing we call the 
mind, as properties or instruments. The question will 
then arise, impressions or conceptions of what ? More- 
over, if the reality we know consists in something different 
ft(Mn and independent of the way in which the mind 
ctmceives it, the further question arises as to what this 
something can be or can mean. New Realism, as will be 
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seen later on, has appreciated the difficulty, and has 
treated the non-mental worid of nature as including, 
not only particulars, but universals, which we seem to 
find there and ho become acquainted with. But anoUier 
school has pointed out difficulties in the way of this answer, 
which arise from the assumption, if it is still maintained, 
that the mind is a thing. The latter school has held to 
it, in terms which have varied through two thousand years 
but have embodied the same principle, that it is a fallacy 
to treat mind as a thing. For what it is for us appears 
rather to be a form falling within knowledge itself, and if 
so it is within the ultimate fact of knowledge alone that 
the nature and origin of what we call our minds, with the 
particulars and universals alike that belong to their nature, 
must be sought. In that case impressions and concep- 
tions can be separated only by abstractions made within 
knowledge. The individual forms which arise for it, alike 
as expressed in the character of a world external to mind, 
or of a mind as conditioned by its self-presentation as an 
individual entity confronting that world, must them- 
selves seek their explanation within knowledge so inter- 
preted that behind it there is no sense in trying to get. 
The relativity of the physidst becomes in this way only 
a special case of relativity of a wider order. It ceases 
to be a question which concerns the man of science specially 
how mind is related to nature, and how the contributions 
of each to the object in our knowledge are to be apportioned. 
The physicist, indeed, cannot enter on the discussion of 
this topic without becoming a metaphysician. What 
he has to do is to search out and be conscious of tacit 
metaphysical assumptions. 

But it may well be that he can, without going a long 
way into philosophy, and even if he abjures metaphysics 
as highly dubious, come to a clear understanding with 
himself as to the true character of his method and its 
results. This is what the older physicists failed to do, 
and tiie assumptions they unconsciously made in conse- 
quence landed them in dogmatism. I shall presently 
illustrate the thoroughness with which this dogmatism 
has been thought to light by a distinguished British 
physicist of to-day, who seems to me to have deUvered 
the questimi of physical relativity from a good many of 
the difficulties with which it has been surrounded. But 
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to this illustration I shall not be in a position to proceed 
until I have said something more about Einstein himself. 
I ought to add here that I am fully conscious that the 
present chapter may not be found by the general reader 
to be an easy one. It comes in at this early stage because 
the explanation of the general principle renders it almost 
essential that it should do so. But the reader may find 
the topic less forbidding if he turns first to the next 
chapter, which seeks to explain, so far as is necessary for 
philosophical purposes, the way in which the doctrine of 
relativity in measurement has been developed by Einstein 
and his school. At present I am concerned to show how 
our knowledge of nature, taken as given by science itself 
without twist or bias due to a priori assumptions, points 
us in the direction of the broad principle of relativity. 
The advantage of dealing first of all fi-om a general point 
of view with the principle as rendered by Einstein is that 
it enables the student to see the limits within which his 
work, great as it is, has been confined. The object of 
what immediately follows is to get at the explaiiation, 
not only of the shape given by him to the principle, but 
of the mode of its introduction into the sciences of physical 
nature. Before this can be done we must have in our 
minds at least the general character of his doctrine. In 
the first place let us see what for Einstein himself are its 
broad features, reserving the details for a subsequent 
stage. 

S^ted generally the teaching of Einstein is that absolute i 
rest and motion are meaningless for physical science, and i 
that motion can signify only the changing positions of bodies I 
relatively to each other. This is the sole sort of physical ' 
change of which we have experience, and the idea of an i 
absolute motion is a metaphysical invention of the school [ 
of classical mechanics which is assodated with the great 
name of Newton. The latter, as already observed, believed 
in space and time as in themselves independent entities, 
and as unaltering frameworks within which each pheno- 
menon of nature had its special position. This is the view 
which Einstein has attacked. The strength of his position 
lies not only in the consisten<7 of his reasoning, but in the 
circumstance that he is able to do what the older school 
could not, to give a clear account of the reasons for 
<*Ttw" things in nature which are apparently inexpUcable 
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otherwise. The basis of his explanatioD is that all measure- 
ment of spatial distances is really performed, not by 
reference to any absolute spatial standard, such as an 
imagined lether might give, for none such can be shown 
to exist, but by comparing the relative positions of bodies 
as observed. It follows that, if the comparison is 
intended to result in a reliable metuuremetU, the phenomena 
compared must be interpreted with reference to the 
relative situation and other conditions affecting the 
observer and the co-ordinates employed by him in 
measuring. As space has no self-contained nature, it cannot 
have attributed to it any necessary conformity with 
Euclidean principles, or indeed with those of any other 
particular geometry. Such principles cannot govern the 
constitution of its varying appearances under differing con- 
ditions of observation, for they may not apply to the facts. 

Applying this principle Einstein was able to demonstrate 
without d^culty why the velocity of light must always 
appear to be the same, whether measured ^m a body 
approaching its soiuxie with a great velocity or from one 
at rest. In the case of two situations for observation, 
one of which weis in uniform rectilinear movement rela- 
tively to the other, it was an established fact that the 
velocity of light conaing towards the observer was in 
each case found constant, at 186,880 miles a second. 
This well-known circumstance was shown by Einstein to 
have an adequate explanation which did not require 
any unlikely hypothesis, such as some conjectural pro- 
perty of the sther in contracting the measuring standards 
used by the person passing through it when moving 
towards that source. It was completely intelligible as 
soon as it was seen that when making his measurements 
his standard of reference depended on his situation, and 
that he was consequently interpreting units which pos- 
sessed a meaning different from that of the units measured 
by another observer relatively at rest to him. 

The impressive conclusions of the Einstein doctrine do 
not stop here. Classical mechanics regarded the inertial 
mass of a body as an absolute and invariable character- 
istic quantity. But according to the deductions tram 
his principle of the relativity of rest and motion inertia 
of matter signifies no more than energy stcved up or 
held back in it. As the outcome of this everything 
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that we know of the inertia of energy holds without 
excepticHi for the inertia of matter. ^<gw the general 
principle of relativity of all motion had led Elinstein 
to yet another sweeping conclusion. It is well known 
tiiat bodies which move under the sole influence of 
what we call gravitation so move without reference to 
the nature of the body. For instance, a piece of lead 
and a piece of cork fall (if in vacuo and so undisturbed by 
coneDts of air) at the same rate. The acceleration is 
indefveod^kt of the difference' in materiaL This led 
Eiostdn to infer that gravitational mass is in reality in- 
distinguishable &om inertial mass. The same qi^lity 
will therefore manifest itself to the observer as weight 
or as inertial enei^, according to his circumstances in 
obfierving. This leads to the dtiSnition of a new principle, 
that any change which an observer perceives in the motion 
of a body as due to gravitation would be perceived in 
exactly the same way if there were no gravitation, pro- 
vided the system from which the observation takes place 
be moving with an acceleration suitable to the supposed 
gravitation as it would appear &om his point of observation. 
Of force physicists know nothing. What they experi- 
ence is only change in rdative position. If, therefore, it 
is fmce established that gravitational and inertial ene^y 
are the same thing regarded from different standpoints; 
that the inertia of matter is only the inertia of latent 
en^gy ; and that the unit of measurement for both space 
and time varies, according to the conditions of the observer, 
in the interpretation that must be given to it, many 
ecmsequences ensue. Some of these are shght. Newtonian 
l^ysics remains approximately true for the snkall calcu- 
latioiis of distance which are all that we require for every- 
day purposes on the earth. But when we turn to our 
idations to the heavenly bodies, the case may be enor< 
mously different. And even for us on the earth there may 
be tremendous consequences. These may not devdop 
practically for a long time, but we cannot be sure whetb^ 
the new sdentific outlook may not suddenly bring about 
some unexpected and practical transformation. The 
business world is just beginning to ask questions about 
this. I translate the following passage from a recent 
article by a shrewdly-minded Berlin engineer. The point 
be raises is now a familiar one. There is nothing new 
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in it, but it suggests questionings which may affect 
practice. 

" According to the new light which science is throwing 
on the constitution of matter, we may be sure that the 
gigantic store of energy revealed can be looked for only 
in atomic structure. Even existing knowledge about its 
dissolution in connection with radio-active substances has 
indicated to us similarly startling monstrosities. A 
gramme of radiiim, in its complete self-conversion into 
lead, exhibits the tenth part of the very amount of energy 
which, according to the theory of relativity, must bi 
developed by its dissolution into nothing, and in the 
course of such a conversion it appears to lose 10 per cent 
of its mass. The phenomena of radio-activity thus yield 
a strong confirmation of the result of the theory of rela- 
tivity. While we are standing to-day powerless when 
confronted with the atomic dissolution of the radio-active 
substances, just as did piimceval man before a forest 
conflagration, the theory of relativity tells us that it must 
be possible to break up Uie atoms of any mass we eneomiter, 
and to win from it the gigantic amounts of energy that are 
there latent, In this fashion the theory, which has come 
into the world in a form so entirely alstract and mathe- 
matical, presses on us guidance for the practical technical 
work of future centuries. It places the task of obtaining 
new sources of energy so sharply before us, so clearly and 
so precisely for calcidation, that it will be surprising if in 
practice we do not pretty quickly attain to the accom- 
plishment of this task." 

This writer estimates that there is as much heat energy 
latent in a thimbleful of ordinary matter as there is to be 
got by ordinary processes out of 8,000 tons of coal. For 
the present we can, by very wasteful methods, cwivert a 
mere percentage of the latent energy of the 8,000 tons of 
coal into kinetic heat energy. Bow soon will the great 
scientific discoverer appear who will show us how to get 
the like amount from a thimbleful of ordinary earth t It 
may be a long time, but we do not know. Genius, when 
it appears, haa wings with which it mounts in a fashion 
that astounds us. Newton and Einstein are examples 
from which we do well to take heed. We shall be wise 
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a, as a practical nation, we listen to the new warnings 
which science is now giving us in bowever general a 
language. We cannot foresee what new deTek^Mnmts 
knowledge may bring for industry. We have to watdi 
and study and experiment. Otherwise, we may find 
onrselres in the positiMi of those fo(^h virgins who woe 
surprised by the midni^it call iriiile their lamps woe yet 



For the moment all I am endeavouring is to indicate in ■ 
bare outline the genoal character of Elinstein's levofai- 
tjonary discovery. It is a briiunph of nwthematieal 
genius and of tiie power of scioitific imaginati<» in 
adapting the ideas of his great {Hcdecessors, men like 
GaiBS and Bionann, to the stdntion of pn>blems of whidi 
they hardly dreamed. What I have suggested is that 
the prindple of relativity in physics, as Einston has eon- 
edved it, is one so far-reaching that it is <^ in^Mxtance 
for any theory of the ultimate character of reality. This 
is a question on which Einstein himsdf, a mathematician 
and physicist, has touched but little. There are, howew, 
disciples of his, both in Germany and in En^and, who 
have given attention to it. The tendency has apparoitly 
beoi to treat space and time as meaning diffoent tfaing!^ 
aecmding as they are regaided &om tiie standpoint of 
uhimate analysis by mathematiduis and physicists, or 
flrom that of the intuitional or psychological view of the 
observer. The two kinds of space and time are, acctwd- 
ing to such writers as Moritz SchMck of Rostock, who is 
a professffl' of philosophy as well as a mathematician,' 
" essentially dissimilar and incapable oi comparison with 
one another; bnt have, as our experiences teach us, a 
perfectly definite and nnifonn ftmctiona] relatitm to 
(Hie another." Space ft nd time, as governed by the 
principle of relativity, appear to be regarded by Pn^lessor 
Schhc^ as not bdng the space and time directly perceived 
in intuitional experience, bnt as bdng of a non-intuitional 
or conceptual character which has its foundation in what 
is a four-dimoisional manifold, the ezist^ice of which is, 
so far as we are concerned, arrived at only by infermoe. 
But this BUg^iests a splitting up of experience into sensa- 
tions and conceptions which seems to have but little 
warrant in the actual character of that experience. It 

■ Spa» mtd Timm *n CotUtmponrf PAyrica, En^ tr., p. 80. 
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appears to be an attempt influenced by a superstition 
inherited from Kant, who sought to treat space and time 
as if they could be self-contained pure forms independent 
of concepts. It is a view which arises naturally only 
if the mind is taken to be a sort of thing with know- 
ledge, including the forms of intuition, as its instrument, 
and the object as in some measure self-sut»istent. But a 
Kantian may still seek to hold it in a guarded form, and 
so may others who go further than Kant in the same 
direction. What Kant said on the subject of space and 
time as mere forms of intuition, and therefore of a self- 
subsisting and independent character, was subsequently 
examined by Hegel in a criticism that has not been much 
studied either here or in Germany.* For the latter the pure 
form of time was just an abstraction. Its real character 
was that of Angesckaute Werden (Becoming as directiy 
apprehended), and of being as such inseparable from 
space. Space, taken by itself, was for Hegel the most 
abstract and general form of externality, consisting in 
mutual exclusion without definite internal differentiation. 
But time, on the other hand, was for him more than 
merely the spatialised, and so distorted time with which 
mathematics deals. " It is only in an arrested, paralysed 
form, only in that of the quantitative unit,' ' that it is dealt 
with in mathematics, in order, for the purposes of mathe- 
matics, to get an " indifferent, extern^ lifeless content." 
Here Hegel and Bergson come near together.* 

Now this suggestion is a very different one, not only 
from Kant's view, but from that of Professor Schlick. 
The latter recognises a world existing in a second kind of 
space and time, apparently harmoni^ng with but not the 
less independent of the two pxure forms which figure in 
the CriHgue of Pure Beaton, the first conditioning all 
externality, the second inner experience as well. Some 
Kantians in Germany, looking on this as a heresy, have 
accordingly not been grateful to Professor Schlick. Ewald 
Sellien, for instance, has written an acute but compre- 
hensive essay on the subject. Die Erkenntnistheoretische 
Bedeutung der BelativitStstheorie (Berhn, 1B19). It is an 
essay worth study, by mathematicians as well as by philo- 
sophers, for in it the shortcomings of both are dragged 
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to light with some precision. He discusses the philo- 
sophical foundation of the principle of physical relativity, 
t^ng the positivism of Mach as his extreme case, and 
contrasting this with what is for himself ths real Kantian 
view, which he defends. As to Schhck, who does not go 
as far as the so-called " positivists," but thinks that a 
relativist may slill remain a good Kantian, Sellien con- 
siders that, although this may well be true, Schlick has 
misinterpreted Kant's teaching, by distinguishing space 
and time into kinds, one of wUch is *' physiologico- 
psychological" and the other " physico-Iogical." But for 
Sellien, Kant's pure forms of intuition are quite free from 
any pbysiolc^cal or psychological element, and are forms 
of a pure intuition which has nothing whatever to do with 
the material that in truth presupposes these forms only for 
certain aspects of its order and arrangement. When Kant 
speaks of relations within such pure intuition he is at most 
concerned only with rules for construction in it. We 
cannot form an image of two equal straight lines, but we 
can invoke a rule for their construction in space, and so 
obtain a prindple which makes it possible " to draw true 
conclusions from bad figures." Euclidean geometry is 
for Sellien the appropriate system for Kant's form df space. 
But it is for Kant no necessity of thought, and other 
geometries are intelligible whiciC while referring to what 
is Euclidean as their presupposition, can be made to 
represent conceivable " objective v and perceptual space 
systems of other kinds, with equal logical and mathe- 
matical vahdity." That these are primarily conceptual 
does not detract from their claim to be true of the ulti- 
mately real. Thiis, according to Sellien, the theory of 
relativity can be accepted consistently with the philo- 
sophy of Kant. For after all" it is not with the merely 
general and abstract character of space but with the 
relations of objects in it that relativity is concerned. He 
quotes with approval Max Planck as rejecting the " posi- 
tivist '* view, and declaring that although physical science 
starts from sense-impressions its principle is to get from 
these to what is independent of subjectivity (endowed with 
at most mere forms), and possesses universal and objective 
truth. This must he in a reaUty independent of the 
individual physicist. Planck, to whom a reference will 
be made in the next chapteri appears to be, for reasons 
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connected with what is known to physicists as the 
" quanta *' theory, a sceptic about the general or wider 
principle of Einstein in reference to motion. 

But Planck, and of course Sellien himself, will have none 
of merely empirical " positivism." Its view of the objects 
of physical science reduces them to the coinddence in 
space-time of elements in passive awareness. Such 
dements as immediately and indirectly experienced are 
for positivists such as Mach the sole reality. When in 
physics we speak as though coincidences of a less immediate 
nature were actual, we are only using abbreviated modes 
of speech. The conception, for example, of the physical 
world as based on a four-dimensional reahty, its space- 
time continuum, is no more than an abridged statement 
of the correspondence of subjective time-space experiences 
through the various senses. 

According to the writer I am quoting, Sellien, this 
principle of '* positivism " has influenced unduly not only 
Einstein but his predecessors in bis own field of work. 
For them mathematics has been only a branch of phy^cs. 
He cites Gauss as having said : " I am coming more and 
more to the conclusion that the necessary character of our 
geometry cannot be proved. . . . Geometry must have the 
same rank assigned to it as physics." Sellien declares 
that Riemann and Helmholtz took the same view as Gauss, 
and that Minkowski, Freundhch, and Einstein have followed 
them in it. He is not sure that this is as true of Minkowski 
as it is of the others, inasmuch as he, in the famous address 
on Space in Time referred to in the next chapter of this 
book, expressed the ojunion that ordinary three-dimui- 
sional geometry is only a chapter of four-dimensional 
physics, and could be deduced from the latter if the time 
co-ordinate was always treated as zero. For himself, 
and those who Uke himself beUeve in Kantianism, Sellien 
siuns up his, conclusions thus ; " In the problem of space- 
time what we are concerned with are questions of measure- 
ment, and not questions relating to space and time as 
forms of intuition." The doctrine of Kant is not, he thinks* 
inconsistent with that of Einstein, but the doctrine oi 
Newton is inconsistent with it. The problem of Kant was 
of a nature quite distinct from that of Einstein, but 
Trherever there is contact there is no real obstacle to 
harmony. 
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I have thought it worth while to refer to the oontroversy 
in Germany about the foundational principles on whituk 
relativity rests in order to show that the " bifurcati<m " 
tendency has had its analogue there, although in a different 
form &om that which obtains in Britain. I will only add 
that even Kantianism itself cannot be said to be free from 
the tendency to disjoin the various characters manifested 
in experience. 

Now this supposed disjunction or bifurcation is being 
stoutly contested, at least in this country, f^m a scientific 
point of view. It is interesting that an explanation has 
been insisted on in England of the whole doctrine of rela- 
tivity which not only denies the disjunction, but is more 
thorough in the logical treatment of relativity than any- 
thing that I have so far become acquainted with in the 
works either of EUnstein himself or of his disciples in 
Germany. 

The author of this explanation is Professor A. N. White- 
head, who has set it forth in detail in two recent books, 
The Prinevpiea of Natural Knoxoledge and Tht Concept of 
Nature, books which must be studied together if they are 
to be fully understood. The writer is not only a mathe- 
matician of eminence. He is equally distinguished in the 
new department of mathematical logic, a department in 
which he and Idr. Bertrand Russell, with a small but dis- 
tinguished group of well'known writers on such subjects 
as number, in fVaoce, Germany, Italy, and America, have 
been pioneers. If the questions dealt with were purely 
math^natical, I should not presume to comment on the 
argument about them. In tiiat case the task could fall 
oidy to one adequately trained in the very highest mathe- 
matics. But as a matter of fact the inquiry is not only 
one that is logical as much as mathematical, but it conducts 
the student into a region which is obviously a region of 
metaphysics, a fact which is apt to become overlooked. 
Not by Professor Whitehead, for he is not only aware of it 
but is careful to disclaim any philosophical assumption. 
Still, he pushes his method of logical analysis to a point 
where it seems to me to have taken him over the border- 
line, for reastHis which I shall have to indicate later on. 
Meantime what I am concerned with is to show, by refer- 
ence to his teaching, on how different a footing he has 
sought to place the doctrine of relativity from that on 
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which it has been left l^ Einstein and his di&cjples. From 
their practical results Professor Whitehead does not 
dissent, and he fully accepts the greatness of Einstein's 
discovery and of its consequences. What he does is to 
exhibit it in a new meaning. I may add that in the 
borderland where the mathematician and the logician and 
metaphysician meet, the conceptions employed by the 
first have the almost paradoxical character of presenting 
less of strangeness to the latter than do their results to 
many highly trained mathematicians. Just as a merchant 
may not be able to add up his bank-book as correctly as 
the bank officials can (and I have known even a senior 
wrangler to be wanting here), but yet knows from a 
standpoint different from that of the expert a peculiar 
significance which the result has for himself, so Gaussian 
co-ordinates and tensors present a significance for lo^c and 
metaphysics which is something additional to that which 
they have for one who is a mathematician alone. It is 
this further significance, always giving rise to new problems 
which lie beyond the domain of the pure mathematiciaii, 
which invests such conceptions with unusual obscurity for 
him. The difficulty of following them presents of course 
great trouble to the philosophers. But the significance 
of the standpoint attained may seem less strange to the 
philosophers on whose studies it bears closely, although 
they find much difficulty in treading in the steps by which 
the pure mathematician has been able to climb up to it. 
Something analogous seems to me to be true of such special 
sciences as biology and sociology. All such sciences tend 
increasingly to iUustrate the fact that knowledge is really 
an entirety, the aspects of which can be separated only 
provisionally. 

As I have observed earlier. Professor Whitehead is reso- 
lutely opposed to the old Victorian view of the division of 
nature into what exist only subjectively, the secondary 
quaUties which appear only in sense-perception, such as 
colour and the feeling of touch, and what is taken, on the 
other band, to exist in itself in absolute and independent 
space and time, the supposed primary entities of geometry 
ajid physics. He will have nothing of the assumption 
on which such a division is based. His purpose is to take 
nature as it seems, and to ascertain by adequate analysis 
the kinds of entities and of relatirais between them which 
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are disclosed in our perception of nature. He does not 
seek to discover the whole of what nature discloses. Social, 
ethical, and (esthetic pheDomena, for instance, are outside 
the physical science to which his method is confined, and 
so, to a large extent, is life itself, although certain aspects 
of biological character exhibit rhythmic relaticKts on which 
he toudies. He confines himself in the main to the 
phenomena of which physics must take account, and his 
method of treatment is to take nature in this aspect as 
" closed to mind," that is, as there indepwidently of it. 
Vol reasons which will appear later on I do not think he 
succeeds in separating nature &om mind. Indeed, he is 
careful to say that he commits himself to no metaphysical 
assumpti(Hi on the point. His purpose is to proceed in the 
only way be takes to be legitimate for a mathematical 
physicist. But even in this he cannot wholly divest him- 
self of a philosophical garment. For he has to declare that 
experience is " significant." For Berkeley significance 
meant that God was indicating to us a meaning, ^at of an 
ordered world, through a series of self-contained signs which ^ 
our minds received and then interpreted. The signs, ix 
ideas, bad their own existence detachable &om the signific- 
ance. That was why bis doctrine fell a prey to the 
scepticism of Hume. But Kant would have nothing to do 
wiUi Berkeley's view. He declared that significance and 
experience were tbe same thing, and that they were 
therefore incapable of being detailed evea in theory from 
each other, as Hume had sought to do. 

All this ProfessOT Whiteh«td expounds with lucidity 
and freshness at an early stage in his Principka. He 
declares the nature of significemce to be a fundamental 
question for the philosophy of natural knowledge. " To 
say that significance is experience is to affirm that per- 
ceptual knowledge is nothing else than an apprehension of 
tl^ telatedness of things." We must not look romid, he 
says, for a knowledge of things and then seek their rela- 
tions, which in that case we shall not find. " Natural 
knowledge is a knowledge from within nature, a knowledge 
' here ' within nature and ' now ' within nature, and is an 
awareness of the natural relations of one el^nent in nature " 
(the "percipient event," or a bodily awareness of simul- 
taneous relati(Mis of all nature to ttus awareness) " to the 
rest of nature." He seems here to accept the "intemaltty** 
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of relations to th^ relata, in a way that is not consistent 
with the doctrine of those New Realists who treat the 
relata as entities separate from relations that are external 
to them and self-subsistent. 

The fundamental characteristic of nature is the 
*' passage " of its events. Nature is always moving, and 
sense-awareness is always seizing on the pas^ng events 
as they extend over each other. For sense-awareness this 
extension is a present fact, the unity expressed in which 
we call simultan^ty. It is what is discerned. Professor 
Whitehead names it a " duration." But this does not 
mean an abstract stretch of time. We have not yet got 
to time. It is just a section of nature as for awareness, 
limited by the apparent simultaneity of what it includes. 
It is not, however, a perfect simultaneity, or a moment. 
For, again, this would require the concept of time for its 
definition, and we have not yet reached this concept. It 
is what has been called the *' specious present," wluch for 
a more dehcate awareness might have smaller durations 
into which it was divided. Nature is thus a process to 
which each duration belongs. In this view of the funda- 
mental character of nature being passage the author comes 
near to the view of Bergson, but he will not allow passage 
to be identified with time, even as much as Bergson does. 
Pass^e is rather the fundamental feature of natiu% from 
which both time and space are constructed by our abstrac- 
tions. It is easy to see how he ap^woaches to the space- 
time continuum on whidi Einstein, in agreement with 
Minkowski, lays so much stress. For the physical basis 
of this continuum is just the quality of passage in events. 
These, while they occur in a duration, extend over each 
other, so that we have a foundation on which we erect 
the conceptions of both time and space, thus themselves 
merely derivative in character. 

But events merely as such could not be identified. They 
pass, and cannot be recognised. For recognition is aware- 
ness of sameness, and eat^ event is by its nature essentially 
and wholly distinct {torn every other. What we recognise 
as continuing the same must therefore be something that 
does not pass. This Professor Whitehead caUs an 
" object.^ It does not share in the passage of nature, and 
it is the result of an act of comparison. He says, however, 
that there can be a non-intellectual relation of seose- 
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awareness which connects the mind with a UuAor of nature 
without pdssage. Now there are clearly objects in nature 
as it presents itself to us. Otherwise experience would 
be devrad of significance, and there could be no knowledge 
and no science. How can this be ? The answer he gives 
is that events have characters in accordance with which 
they shape themselves. The objects are ingredient in these 
chafacters, and make them what they are. It is in virtue 
of the ingression into events of objects that the events 
body form permanences in virtue of which they can be 
compared. Nature as we find it is such that there can be 
no events and no objects without the ingression of objects 
into events. 

Pausing at this sentence in Professor Whitehead's 
analysis, the metaphy^idao will hold up his hands. The 
portal of nature was to be bolted and barred against mind, 
but mind has apparently gone round the comer, got in 
by a back door, and taken possession of the bujJding. 
'* Events," " recognition," " objects " I Here we have 
knowledge with all its impUcations, and knowledge in 
which the " significance," which for Professor Whitehead 
is the reality of our experience of nature, consists. I am 
far from complaining. I am in agreement with the author. 
But I feel I have been led by him into territory which 
seems not new, but somewhat familiar to me. If we vreat 
a little further we might ocpect, and not without reason, 
to find that the boundary-line between mind and nature, 
and the entire distinction between th^n, fell within know- 
ledge as having been established only by reflection. 

But this does not detract from the interest of the method 
of treatment. It is searching as no other method of 
scientific treatment of the problem has been searching. 
The author is not afraid to say that objects in our know- 
ledge of nature may be no more than logical abstractions. 
They may indeed be posited by sense-awareness itself, 
but even when they are not so posited they may belong 
to nature. He lays stress on the way in which educated 
language about space and time has been made to conform 
to tite orthodox Newtonian view of these as absolute frame- 
works, with points as fixed entities in them. If there is no 
absolute but only relative position a point cannot be such 
an entity. " What is a point to one man in a balloon with 
his eyes fixed on an instrument is a track of points to an 
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observer on the efutb who is watching the balloon through 
a telescope, and is another track of points to an observer 
in the sun who is watching the balloon through some 
instrument suited to such a being." ' " If you admit 
the relativity of space, you also must admit that points 
are complex entities, logical constructs involving other 
entities and their relations." " When you once admit 
that the points are radically different entities for differing 
assiimptions of rest, then the orthodox formulee lose all 
their obviousness. They were only obvious because you 
were really thinking of something else. When discussing 
this topic you can only avoid paradox by taking refuge in 
the comfortable ark of no meaning." Events, says this 
mathematician, are named after the prominent objects 
^tuated in them, and thus, both in language and in 
thought, the event sinks behind the object, and becomes 
the mere play of its relations. The theory of space is thus 
converted into a theory of the relations of objects, instead 
of being a theory of the relations of events. But objects 
have not the passage of events. Accordingly space treated 
as a relation between objects is divorced from its connec- 
tion with time. It is space at an instant without any 
determinate relations between the spaces at successive 
instants. It cannot really be one time-less space, because 
the relations between objects change. In other words, it 
is a conception of reflection gotten by an abstraction. 

It will be convenient to see what result this acute critic 
of orthod(Hc physical sdence reaches as his conclusion, 
before proceeding to his relation to the Einstein doctrine. 
At p. 167 of the ConcefJt of Nature he sums up the con- 
trast between what ought to be said and what is commonly 
said. I will give the passage in his own words : 

" The concrete facts of nature are events exhilntiDg a 
certain structure in their mutual relations and certain 
characters of their own. The aim of science is to express 
the relations between their characters in terms of the 
mutual structural relations between the events thus 
characterised. The mutual structural relations between 
events are both spatial and temporal. If you think of 
them as merely spatial you are omitting the temporal 
element, and if you think of them as merely temporal you 
'■ Oimetpt of ilTotwra, p. I3S. 
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are omitting the spatial element. Thus when you think 
of space alone, or of tiine alone, you are dealing in abstrac- 
tions, namely, you are leaving out an essential element in 
the life of nature as known to you in the experience of your 
senses. Furthermore, there are different ways of making 
these abstractions which we think of as space and as time ; 
and under some circumstances we adopt one way and 
under other circumstances we adopt another way. Thus 
there is no paradox in holding that what Ve mean by space 
under one set of circumstances is not what we mean by 
space under another set of circumstances. And equally 
what we mean by time under one set of circumstances is 
not what we mean by time under another set of drcum- 
stances. By saying that space and time are abstractions, 
I do not mean that they do not express f<» us real &ct8 
about nature. What I mean is that th«e are no spatial 
facts or temporal facts apart from physical nature, namely 
that space and time are merely ways of expressing certain 
truths about the relations between events. Also that under 
different circumstances there are different sets of truths 
about the universe which are naturally presented to us 
as statements about space. In such a case what a being 
under the one set of circumstances means by space will be 
different ftom that meant by a being under the other set of 
circumstances. Accordingly, when we are comparing two 
observations made under different drcumstanees we have 
to ask, * Do the two observers mean the same thing by 
space and the same thing by time ? ' The modem theory 
of relativity has arisen because certain perplexities as to 
the concordance of certain delicate observations, such as 
the motion of the earth through the ether, the perifaelioQ 
of Mercury, and the positions of the stars in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun, have been solved by reference to this 
purely relative significanoe of space and time." 

The quotation I have just given indicates Professor 
Whiteh^d's attitude towiuds the view of the school of 
Elinstein about space and time. With them relations in 
space and time are constructions by the mind of the 
observer, whose measurements are dependent on his system 
of reference. They are, as !• have already pointed out, 
in a large measure merdy subjective, and quite distinct 
from the relations in the space-time continuum which is 
the underlying fact in what we perceive. For Professor 
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Whitehead, on the other hand, space and time are objects 
which are no doubt constructed by what are in reality 
abstract methods, but they are based on the events in the 
passage of nature to which the continuum belongs. They 
stand for what is actually present to us, although observed 
indirectly and imder differing circumstances, which may 
produce variations in the character of what is so observed. 
For him there is thus a single reality, while for the schocd 
of Einstein there are apparently two, one intuititaial, 
or passively and directly apprehended, and the other 
conceptual. Space and time do actually exist in nature 
for the author of the Concept of Nature, but they have 
many varieties. 

\^^iether or not Professor Whitehead is justified in his 
conclusions, he has at all events arrived at them by a 
method of a strict order. As I have said, he is one of the 
most prcHninent of the exponents of the modem school, 
which seeks the foundations of mathematics in lo^c and 
has produced new methods of investigation. One of these 
has been invented by Professor Whitehead himself, and it 
is by restricting himself, as far as possible, to what is 
in harmony with this method that he arrives at the 
results described in detail in his two books, results to the 
general character of which I have now referred. The 
method is that of " Extensive Abstraction." Its purpose 
in this connection is to express in terms of physical objects 
the various r61es of events as active conditionB in the 
ingression of sense-objects into nature. It will be remem- 
bered that although objects are products of recognition of 
sameness, and so of abstract reflection in which they lose 
the quality of passage that is inherent in events, still they 
belong to nature as an essential part of its significance, and 
therefore as not merely subjective but as actual. Now 
this is not the less true, merely because they may be per- 
ceived as varying with the situation of the observer. In 
the progress of the investigation of nature there emerge 
scientiflc objects, which embody those aspects of the 
character of the situation of physical objects that are most 
permanent, and that are capable of expression without 
retereDce to a multiple relation including the percipient 
event of our bodily awareness. The relations to each 
other of scientific objects thus become characterised by a 
certain simplicity and uniformity, so that the characters 
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of observed physical objects can be expressed in terms 
of scientific objects. These are no mere formulas for calcu- 
lation, because formulas must refer to things in nature, 
and sdentiflc objects, for instance dectrons, are the things 
in nature to which the formulas refer. 

Take as an illustration time and space themselves. The 
determination of the meaning of nature is largely concerned 
with the characters of time and of space as objects. They 
are abstracted &om events, and when we pursue their 
investigation we find that they are inseparable, and that 
thdr measurements involve each other, as in the modem 
theory of electro-magnetic relativity, brought to light by 
the researches of Clerk Maxwell and others. Looking at 
time as an object per ae, it is the ordered succesdoo of 
durationless instants, which are known to us merely as 
relata in the time series, the relation in which we luiow 
merely as the one-dimensional order in which instants 
follow each other. Thus the instant and the relation imply 
each other. Taken as self-subsistent this would give us 
time as an absolute system. But such bare time is to be 
found nowhere in nature. What we call time, and make 
our object in reflective perception, is derived from our 
awareness of the passi^^e of events. It is this concrete 
and factual passage, and the cardinal fact that the events 
that pass are not isolated entities, but in our awareness of * 
them extend over each other, that form the'materials from ' 
which we construct our notions of time and space. ' 

The method of extensive abstraction is Professor White- 
head's way of exhibiting this conclusion with the reasons 
for it. It is a method which in its sphere achieves the 
same object as does the differential calculus in the region 
of numerical calculation, for it converts a process of 
approximation into an instrument of exact thought. At 
the same time he claims that it is merely the systematisa- 
tion of the instinctive procedure of our habitual tenden^ 
in practical life to seek simplicity in relations between 
events by excluding all but what is small and simple 
enough to be definitely formulated. The principle of 
extensive abstraction gives rules by which this is to be 
achieved, and its results can be indefinitely prolonged. 
Thus we get at a precise " route of approximation," and 
we arrive by it at results of reflection, such as " event- 
particles," points in instantaneous space, and moments of 
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time in each of which all nature is instantaneously there, 
with the volume incident to such moments. Elements 
such as these form the exactly detennined concepts on 
which the fabric of sdeace rests. 

An illustration which the author gives may be lueful as 
indicating the way in which the approach to simplicity is 
made by convergence of the infinite series formed by an 
abstractive set towards the limiKng character of the natural 
relation sought after. This last is what is called its 
intrinsic character, while the properties belonging to the 
relation of whole and part between its members are called 
its extrinsic character. These properties guide us to the 
intrinsic character, which emerges from the convergence 
and is its limit. '* We see a train approaching during a 
minute. The event which is the life of nature during the 
minute is of great complexity, and the expression of its 
relations and of the ingredients <^ its character baffles us. 
If we take one second of that minute, the more limited 
event which is thus obtained is simpler in respect to its 
ingredients, and shorter and shorter times such as a tenth 
of that second, or a hundredth or a thousandth — so long 
as we have a definite rule giving a definite succession of 
diminishing events — give events whose ingredient charac- 
ters convei^ to the ideal simplicity of the character of the 
train at a definite instant. Furthermore, there are different 
types of such convergence to simplicity. For example, we 
can converge as above to the limiting character repressing 
nature at an instant within the whole voliu&e of the train 
at that instant, or to nature at an instant within some 
portion of that volume — for example within the boiler of 
the engine — or to nature at an instant on some area of 
surface, or to nature at an instant on some line within the 
train, or to nature at an instant at some point of the train. 
In the last case the simple limiting characters arrived at 
will be expressed as densities, specific gravities, and types 
of materiaL Furthermore, we need not necessarily con- 
Verge to an abstraction which involves nature at an instant. 
We may converge to the physical ingredients of a certain 
point-track throughout the whole minute. Accordingly 
there are different types of extrinsic character of con- 
vagence which lead to the approximation to different 
types of intrinsic character as liioits." > 
^ Oonetpt tft NaUir*, p. 82. 
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What has been said may suffice to give some indication 
of the method which Professor Whitehead applies in his 
investigation. The application of it to lus problems 
requires for its e3q>lanation logical and mathematical 
tedmicalities on which it would be out of place to enter 
here, and for these I must accordingly refer the reader to 
the two boobs. What I can do is to add to what has been 
said about the instrument a little about the results its 
author reaches with it. 

The space-time continuum, which underUes our per- 
ceptual experiences of space and time as popularly 
conceived, is itself no doubt an object constructed by recog- 
nition. However much, therefore, it is foundational it is 
" conceptual." In saying so I am alleging nothing against 
the factual character which has been given to it by both 
Professor Whitehead and Einstein. For our experience 
is always " significant," and this conception may well be 
essential in that significance. 

But if the space-time continumn is real, notwithstanding 
its conceptual character, can the same be said for instants 
(V moments in time and bare points in space ? Professor 
Whitehead would certainly reply in the afifirmative. For 
him these cannot be less than " scientific objects " required 
for the interpretation of nature, and they therefore form 
part of its significance and so of its reality. They give 
us reality, but in forms fashioned by interpretation. They 
are not " events," but they are objects which enter into tbe 
character which events assume in our experience. Hence 
they may be of the greatest importance for science, and 
must be closely defined. This he seeks to do. Consider 
position in space at an instant. All nature must be treated 
as bounded by that instant. Under the method of abstrac- 
tion its instantaneous space becomes the assemblage of 
abstractive elements covered by the instant. How do 
these get position y By the intersection, brought about 
by reflection, of two moments, the locus of which inter- 
section is the assemblage of ali^active elements covered 
by both of them. Two moments which are successive and 
so mutually exclusive cannot be thought of as intersect- 
ing, and therefore the abstractive elements they cover are 
not conceived as doing bo. Corresponding hnes in them con- ' 
sequently neither do nor can intersect. Along this path we 
get to pajrallefism. If the moments are not successive, but 
7 
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belongto different and independenttemporal series, theircoD- 
tents may intersect. Thai is to say, there may be a common 
assemblage of abstractive elements, which we recognise as 
of an overlapping character, although belonging to more 
moments than one. The application of the method to the 
railway train in the passage just quoted shows how this 
may be so. Such an intersection of geometrical elements 
in the space of one instant by geometrical elements of the 
space of another instant gives rise to planes, Unes, and 
points. Speaking generally, position is the quaUty which 
an abstractive element possesses . in virtue of the inter- 
secting moments in which it lies. When he is dealing with 
these elements as strictly confined to instantaneous space. 
Professor Whitehead reserves for them the expressions 
" levels," " rects," and " puncts." It was bad enough 
for Einstein to have compelled the physicists to think of 
the space-time continuum, and of the relations of its point- 
events or event-particles, in " Tensors," the result of a 
calculus so refined that it can express the intervals between 
them in terms of functions of variables that are independent 
of any particular form in space and time. When Einstein 
did this he chastised the physicists with whips, but 
Whitehead has chastised the mathematicians with scor- 
pions. They have now, as the outcome of his logic, to 
think of space relations as divested of all covering for 
their nakedness from succession. " What," the plain man 
will excleum, " is an instant of time that stemds in no rela- 
tion to any succeeding instant, and what is an assemblage 
of p<Hnts so isolated that you are not allowed to compare 
them by looking successively from one to the other ? " 
He begins to think gently of those who once asked him 
whether there was any differenoe between mere being in 
general and mere not-being in general. He took them to 
be preposterously asserting that to have half a crown was 
as good as not to have it. But he comes to believe that 
those to whom he attributed such an enormity may quite 
miduly haVe been made scapegoats, when he looks on the 
outrage against current ideas now indulged in by the new 
logicians of modem mathematics and physics. 

The truth, however, is that the plain man is wrong. If 
he will abstain from easy-going speculation about uticles 
which pertain to the ultimate character of reality he will 
be troubled by none of these apparitaons, and will escape 
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6tnn his fear tut intellectual and spiritual bankruptcy. 
With the mathematicians and physicists it is otherwise. 
Their sciences cannot stand still. Bold leaders, like Ein- 
stein and Whitehead, are beckoning them forward, from 
ground which is treacherous into territory which may or 
may not prove secure. It is true that in the new region 
they will find themselves fraternising, first with logicians 
and then with metapbysidans. It cannot be helped. 
Knowledge is a whole, and those who pursue it are not only 
fellow-men but brothers in its pursuit. 

These new ideas are not so remote from ordinary ex- 
perience as they seem. The actual realities to which they 
relate turn on the degrees to which reflection can be 
carried. My dog reflects, but only up to a point beyond 
which he fashions no concepts to carry him. He knows 
nothing, so far as I can see, of parallelism or even of space 
as differentiated definitely frxim time. But he is aware 
of the continuity of events, and he even estimates its 
flow by coincidences, the feeling in his stomach, for example, 
of hunger which heralds his supper-time. Place of satis- 
faction, too, be associates by an analogous coincidence in 
his experiences with the kitchen door. He is thus aware' of 
something resembling in character what Minkowski called 
the "world-line," a continuous flow in which events 
become distinguished, even in the alienee of measurement. 
But geometrnal relations exist, not for him, but only 
for those who can reflect at the level they require. 

So £u: Professor Whitehead has shown the way to a 
plurality of space and time systems. These contain 
objects based on events of which the observer is aware, 
and which in full perception he discriminates into objects 
and relations based on them. The objects are in this 
sense things, and not mere thoughts. But with the 
intrusion of the recognition that is required, the objects 
are recognised as r^ated to perception ; to what he 
speaks of as the percipient event, and as comii^ within 
Uie duration of its awareness. They are thus perceived 
with variations depending on the circumstances in which 
observation takes jdace. It is so that space and time 
systems arise, and, as their genesis is from relations 
between objects, the systems may vary and the space and 
time be relative in form and in measurement. The " dis- 
tances " between event-particles, what Einstein calls 
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"point-events." may be the foundation, according to 
differences in the positiims of observers, of a space the 
co-ordinates of which are curvilinear and not straight, 
or of a time the units ol which imply differing measure- 
ments in alternative time systems. 

But how are the time systems of different observers, 
or of the same obsetTer under different conditions, co- 
ordinated? Co-ordinated theyundoubtedly must be to some 
extent, for our common experience is of nature as an entirety. 
This is one of the most interesting questions discussed 
in the two books, and the solution is highly significant. 
If the question were put to a metaphysician he might have 
little *Lfflculty in answering it. He might re^y that 
thought does not exist in separation ^m the series of 
objects presented in space and time, save in so far as it 
is described in a distorted form from standpoints, such as 
those at times adopted by the psychologist, which give 
only a relatively true account of it. He would go on to 
say that in such cases the relativity arose from the assump- 
tion of a view which could be justifiably adopted only for 
a special and limited purpose. He woiidd then point out» 
what we shall have to discuss in detaU at a later stage, 
that the character of our thinking implies the recognition 
of actual identity in difference. Observers might thus be 
recognising a nature of which their conceptual knowledge 
was identical in its respective differences, so that we a31 
of us behold the sim, moon, and stars as identically the same 
objects, despite differences due to our positions. As the 
distinction between the concept and its object falls 
within knowledge, and has no meaning apart &om or out- 
side it, he woiild not be troubled by the problem of how 
thoughts and things were to be brought into one in the 
significance of experience, 

But it would have been difficult for Professor Whitehead 
to take such a line in his discussion. He does not 
pronotmce against this kind of objective idealism, which 
is a development of that Kantian interpretation of signi- 
ficance as implied in experience on wluch he looks with 
some favour. But he has set to himself the task of en- 
deavouring to explain nature cm the provisional footing that 
it is closed to mind. He is accordingly as consistent as he 
can be, and he is a thinker with but few illusions as to the 
difficulties he finds in being so. His standpoint indeed 
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imidies that mind is in the nuun something that looks on 
natoie as outside it. Even his " percipient event " has 
a biological appearance. It is a natural further step to look 
on the concepts of thought as distinct from the reaUty 
about which uey are concepts. Thought itself may place 
them in this relation quite justly for special purposes of 
its own. It often does so. But when it does so it is in 
virtue of distinctions that are its own cieatures. From 
another standpoint, at which no such distinction is treated 
as final, the universals of thought are present in the 
particular object, which gets its reality only through them, 
and at the same time is what gives these universals reality. 
This seems to be the real ex^anation of how significance 
and experience can mean the same thing. The form is 
of the character to which metaphysicians have given the 
name of the *' concrete universal," the individuedity that 
is as much general as it is particular, and in which these 
two phases if distinguishable are so only in reflection, and 
not as separate entities in the real about which we reflect. 
Such concrete universals are intelligible only if mind and 
its object belong to one entirety, and are in final analysis 
inseverable. 

Now the necessity of recognising some such principle 
as this, characterising reality, comes to light in Professor 
Whitehead's explanation of Congruence. If there are 
alternative space and time systems, how do we compare 
them ¥ Not merely by measurement, for this, as a matter 
of fact, presupposes congruence. A yard measured in one 
such system may have a different significance from a 
yard measured in another. If we are to compare we 
must be certain that the unit signified is identical in the 
two systems. Einstein has made this very clear, as we 
shall see later on, and so have the discrepancies froni 
Newtonian calculations which astronomy has revealed, 
and the new ideas involved in the solution of the question 
as to why the velocity of li^t always appears constant. 

Now we have seen how Professor Whitehead has suc- 
ceeded in clearing the ground to a certain extent. He has 
found an exjdanation of how points and lines and planes 
which are constructions of reflection that come to us, not 
in bare sensation, but through recognition, arise out of the 
inseparability of space &om time, so that all space-time 
systems in which these «nerge present conceptual objects 
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BO far identical in stxucture. The possibility of measure- 
ment remains still to be explained, although coincidence 
iu position has up to a certain point been accounted for 
in terms that apply to all such systems equally. Motion 
presupposes rest for its significance. Now rest depends 
on position. It does not follow from acceptance of the 
principle of relativity that there is no position which is 
in any sense at all absolute. There is in the case of each 
time system a meaning in which we can attribute some- 
thing resembling an absolute position. The series of 
instantaneous spaces in the moments of a temporal series, 
which we reach by abstraction from events, and regard 
as parallel because such moments are successive and bo 
independent as regards each other, may define positions 
as being absolute within the systems which belong to that 
time series. Such positions may be those of event- 
particles in successive spaces, so correlated in their respec- 
tive sets that each possesses the same position in a series 
of spaces. " Such a set of event- particles will form a 
point in the timeless space of that time system. Thus a 
point is really an absolute position in the timeless space 
of a given time system." Still, there are alternative time 
systems, and each must therefore have its own definition 
of absolute position. If we take one of these time systems 
and consider it as possessing various instantaneous spaces, 
we find that motion, whidi is an observed £act, is mean- 
ingless if we think of it as confined to a single instan- 
taneous space. It expresses the comparison between 
position in one instantaneous space with positions in other 
instantaneous spaces of the same time system. Rest, like 
motion, is an observed fact. The percipient event is 
" here " and its duration is " now." The relation of the 
percipient event to its duration is what Professor White- 
head names " cogredience." It gives the sense of rest 
and helps the integration of the duration into a prolonged 
present. The preservation of this peculiar relation to a 
duration is a necessary condition for the function of that 
duration as a present duration for sense-awareness. Co- 
gredience is the preservation of an imbroken quality of 
standpoint within the duration. It is the continuance 
of identity of station within the whole of nature which 
has its terminus in our sense-awareness. Thus perception 
is always " here," and a duration can only be posited as 
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present for sense-awaieness on condition that it affords 
one unbroken meaning of " here " in its relation to the 
percipient event. It is only in the past that you can have 
been " there " with a standpoint distinct from your 
present " here." The percipient event determines the 
time system immediately present in nature. As the per- 
cipient mind in its passage correlates itself with the 
passage of the percipient event into another percipient 
event, the time system correlated with the percipience of 
that mind will change. 

Professor Whitehead deduces from these principles the 
meaning of perpendicularity in space. It arises from the 
intersection of the moments of different time systems 
possessing their respective instantaneous spaces. The 
directions will be different, and the levels in the two 
spaces will therefore intersect. The symmetry of per- 
pendicularity is a particular case of the symmetry of the 
mutual relations between the two time systems. It 
stands for a unique and definite property in nature. But 
still cogtedience has not as yet brought us as far as con- 
gruence, and an adequate explanation of congruence is 
essential if comparison euid measurement in space and 
time are to be rendered intelligible. Cogredience explains 
perpendicularity, and, when taken in conjunction with 
the reciprocal symmetry between the relations of any two 
time systems, congruence results from the conjunction. 
The constructions of science are merely expositions of the 
characters of things perceived. To understand the nature 
of congruence we turn to what we have already found in 
the fact of motion. Motion expresses a possible connec- 
tion between spatial and temporal congruence. An event- 
partide, to take an elemental case, has its position defined 
by the aggregate of moments (no two of the same family) 
in which it lies. It receives its position in the space of 
one moment in virtue of intersections from the whole 
aggregate of other moments in which it also lies.. The 
differentiation of the space of the first moment into a 
ge<»netry comparable with those of the other instantaneous 
points occupied by the event-particle expresses the inteisec- 
tions with the spaces of the other time systems. In this way 
planes and straight lines and points find their meaning, and 
are capable of comparison through recognition. On the 
other hand, parallelism and correspondence arise from the 
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parallelism of the non-intersecting successive moments of 
the same time system with the abstractively reached 
contents of the first moment. Similarly, the order of 
parallel jdanes and of event-particles on straight lines 
arises from the time-order of intersecting moments. These 
are the sources from which geometry derives its physical 
explanation. If Professor Whitehead is right, he has 
given an answer to a question put by Riemann long e^ 
to which I shall refer in a later chapter. 

The qualities which all space and time systems must 
exhibit in common, howevec different may be the results, 
due to the position of the observer, of measurements made 
in them are thus the basis of congruence according to the 
doctrine expleiined in the two volumes. It is this identity 
in the principles of the fundamental structure of these 
systems that enables the measurements made in them to 
be compared, and that is the basis of their congruence. 
Students of the mathematical theory of relativity in its 
earlier or " special " form will be reminded of the way in 
which Einstein applies the Lorentzian formula for trans- 
formation. The spatial and temporal co-ordinates of a 
system in motion in a straight Ime towards a source of 
light are rendered by this formula comparable with the 
co-ordinates of another system which is treated as at rest. 
The illustration is a merely particular case failing under a 
much wider principle, and it is an easy case to follow 
because the equations compared have a common constant 
of a very simple kind, that of the velocity of light. But 
a broader principle is required on which measurement in 
one space-time system can be translated into the terms of 
measurement in another different from it, if we are to find 
the foundation on which is built up the system applied in 
a complicated fashion in the transformations used in the 
general theory of relativity, and this principle appears to be 
just that with which Professor Whitehead is here dealing. 

I feel that in the brief references to his work now made, 
I have not done more than offer an indication of Professor 
Whitehead's elaborate and searching analysis of con- 
gruence, and I must refer the reader who desires to explore 
it further to his two books, with the hope that in what I 
have written I have not done much injustice to the 
character of his exposition. 

Wh&t I pan pon^med, however, to add is that, gallant 
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as is his attempt, the author of the Coneepi of Nature can 
hardly claim to have successfully excluded nature from 
the imputation of the ingiession of mind into its constitu- 
tion. Congruence, for example, like much else in his 
system, is the creature of the recognition of objects, and 
such recognition appears to me to be meaningless excepting 
as itself the pure creature of mind. In a later chapter I 
shall have to come to grips with the New Realists oyer this 
point. It is not necessary to go so far as a distinguished 
writer on relativity. Professor Eddington, sccbos to do in 
order to make good the point that mind and the object- 
world, as interpreted by the doctrine of relativity, are 
inseparable. The facts to which he draws attention in 
this connection are remarkaUe, but they do not appear 
to imply of necessity the principle of jepresentative 
perception which I think he imports into them. 

Professor Whitehead, abjuring metaphysics, has sought 
to keep on the other side of the line. I doubt whether be 
has succeeded. But he has at least accomplished this. 
He has shown that phflosopby cannot hope to make 
progress without taking full account of such an analysis 
of the object-world of reality as only scientific methods 
like his can make possible. His logical investigation is 
an entirely fresh one, and, whatever the light which it has 
cast on the ultimate character of reality, it has at all events 
opened up a new region with which the inquirers of the 
future will have to make themselves familiar. Only one 
equipped as is Professor Whitehead with both mathe- 
matical and logical science of the highest order could have 
explored hitherto unfamiliar ground with the originality 
and the thoroughness which I^ has shown to us. 
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I NOW turn to the doctrine of relativity in measurement 
in the form given to it by the school of Einstein. My 
endeavour 'will be to brhig out the connection of the 
doctrine in this shape with the wider meaning of the 
principle which lies beyond mathematical and physical 
science. In the first place it is necessary to enter on 
some exjdanation of this doctrine as applied by Einstein 
to the forms of space and time. 

Long before 1906 it had been found by experiment that 
the velocity of light appeared to be always 186,880 miles 
per second, whether the passage of its rays was towards 
us while we were at rest with regard to its source or 
whether we were ourselves moving towards that source. 
In the latter case the true velocity of approach between 
the observer and the rays must, according to logic, have 
been really greater than in the first case, for just the 
same reason that the combined velocity of two trains 
coming towards each other is greater than that of either 
singly. But the combined velocities in the instance of 
light appeared after most careful observation not to 
conform to this calculation, and 'in consequence certain 
physicists, assuming the sther to be an actual and inde- 
pendently existing substance in which the waves of light 
travelled, had resorted for an explanation to the idea 
that all bodies which were in motion towards the source 
of the waves in the asther underwent, from some action 
on them of that fether, a contraction in length in the 
direction of their motion. This would have accounted 
for the apparent constancy in the velocity of light, for the 
contraction would have extended not only to the other 
elements in the moving system of the observer, but to the 
rods and clocks by which space and time were measured from 
this system. These wo^d have measured in contracted 
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units. However, the supposition was unsatisfactory in 
that there was no vestige of direct evidence to support 
the hypothesis of such a contraction. 

In 190fi Einstein introduced a wholly different explana- 
tion of the fact that the velocity of light appeared to be 
the same, whether the observer was at rest or was 
moving with a velocity of his own towards the ' source 
of the rays. His explanation was that the system of 
measurement was demonstrably relative to the motion 
or rest of the observer, and that this relativity had been 
overlooked. He pointed out the assumption, tacitly made, 
that the stber was an independent physical substance, 
the relations in which therefore never varied, and declared 
that such an assumption was imwarranted. No system 
of measurement and no employment of co-ordinates 
as necessarily of an absolute and unvarying meaning 
could legitimately be based on it. For when we observe 
motion we observe in reality only the relations of things 
as altering their positions in reference to each other — that 
of our own situation, for example, to a source of light. If, 
he said, we bear this fact in mind the consequence is dear. 
The basis of measurement and the appearance of reality 
depending on it, and therefore the outcome, and the signifi- 
cance of the units emfdoyed, must vary with any change in 
situation of the observer. To look at a body moving on the 
face of our earth is a simple matter. For ordinary practical 
purposes our changes of position on the earth are not 
of a velocity great enough appreciably to affect measure- 
ment, and its basis does not materially vary in observa- 
tion of objects on the earth. But suppose that, instead 
of observing objects on the earth, we are observiitg a 
distant star as a source of light. In this case the observer 
may be moving with great velocity relatively to the star. 

To unde rstand Einstein's principle as it applies in such 
a case, it is necessary to get out of our heads the per- 
sistent assumption that when we look out on the universe 
of space and time we are looking at something which 
is self-subsistent. For him spatial and temporal relations 
in that nniverse depend on the situations and conditions 
of observers. The character of space and time is there- 
fore purely relative, and so is their reality. 

If one observer is approaching the object observed with 
a great velocity, while in regard to that object the other 
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observer is at rest, then, if Einstein be right, what ia 
experienced in his observation by the first observer will 
be actually different from what ia experienced in his 
observation by the second. For, in order that the velocity 
of light should have remained the same for both, the units 
defining what is observed, as employed by them respec- 
tively, must have been different. What gives rise to 
the difference is that, as we saw in the preening chapter, ; 
space and time do not exist separately &om each other, i 
excepting so far as we abstract and separate them notion- 
ally in measuring change or movement. This we do by 
employing for the purpose of such measurement co- 
ordinates or axes of reference which must be applicable as 
regards both space and time. Now our observers are in 
motion relatively to each other. This logically involves 
that, as each obtains the same result in lus measurement 
of the velocity of light, the co-ordinates with reference to 
which they have resolved the union of space and time 
have been different. The proportions between the co- 
ordinates used by the observers in each case may be 
expressed mathematically in sets of equations. In each 
case the unit of the combination of space with time is 
apparently the same, but not the less, on resolution into 
the component factors, these factors are found to exist in 
different proportions. This explains why, notwithstanding 
the relative rest and motion of two obsE^rvers, the motion 
of one of them having to be added on in estimating the 
relative speed of the approaching rays, the velocity oi 
light remains the same for both. 

The basis of our measurement is thus an ever-changing 
one. And when we measure the distances relative to our 
earth as moving, our clocks and measuring rods, although 
they register in all instances in terms outwardly the same, 
do not record in these terms the same actual restdt. For 
space, and time also for that matter, are not fixed entities, 
but signify only relations between objects. Tfepre is no 
justification for the assxmiption of absolute motion or abso- 
lute rest. Length and the correspondence which we call 
simultaneity, meaning thereby that the times recorded 
as those of the happening of two events at two positions 
are recorded as identical, turn out to be relative conceptions, 
depending cm the Koi situations of our standards of 
measurement. Two events which appear to be of equal 
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dnrstion according to measurement within one system 
may occupy difiereat times when measured witliin another 
system. Thus, space and time being really interdepen- 
dent, the hypothesis of a contraction in the measuring 
lods and clocks Is superseded as quite unnecessary. That 
which appears is merely the result of the relativity of 
oar method of measuring lengths and times. Even 
coincidence, in the form of simultaneity or correspondence 
as ascertained in measurement of time by clocks, may 
be only apparent. For its appearance in the end 
'depends on what may be measurements in different space- 
time systems, that is on the spatial standards of reference 
afforded by the dials of the particular clocks, and these 
may imply what are really different units. Space systems 
and time systems thus alike depend for the standards 
that make them on tlie situation of the observer 
relatively to what he observes, and on whether he is at 
rest or moving. Two systems at a distance from each 
other, moving in different directions and with different 
velocities, may, for observers in them of a common object, 
be productive of results signifying different truths, in the 
form of shapes and measurements of spacejand time as 
actually and correctly observed. Of coiirse the observers 
are assumed to be observing separately and in self-contained 
systems, without any reference to each other. Even on 
the earth we find illustrations of this kind of relativity. 
From the railway line a train appears to be moving ; from 
the train the line appears to be so. The presentation of 
what happens from a system of reference moving with the 
train b Afferent from that yielded by a system of reference 
on the lintf. What tells us that in this case the only reliable 
observation must be observation from the line itself, is 
that the picture framed from the train will not fit into the 
context of either the general experience of our fellow-men 
on the earth or our own usual experience. It is this 
discrepancy from our convention^ standards, and not 
any absolute perception of space and time as subsisting 
by themselves, that shows us that our passing system of 
r^erence is in such an instance unsuitable for getting at 
the way in which things will present themselves under 
conditions more in harmony with our lives than those 
of an obviously transitory experience. But in other 
cases, such as that of an obeerver aa l{ars> no such context 
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of general experience may exist, and in such cases the 
estimate mider one set of conditions of reference has to 
be accepted as giving truth and reality not less actual than 
what is yielded by observation from a different system. 

To illustrate this more plainly I will take an instance 
where there is no reason for preferring one set of co- 
ordinates of reference to a rival system. I adapt the 
substance of this illustration &om Professor Eddingtoa'g 
brilliant book on Space, Time and GraoUation. Big Ben 
strikes one and, an hour later, two. For me, sitting hard 
by in Queen Anne's Gate, the strokes appear to occur at 
the same place, and to be separated by an hour. This 
agrees, too, with what my own watch says. But an 
observer situated on the sun would consider that the 
strokes had occurred at different situations in space of 
Big Ben, for he would have seen that the earth had moved 
in the hour about 70,000 miles along its orbital track with 
respect to the sun, from which he was observing. In 
resolving the result of his obseirvation into the space 
component of the position, be thus resolves it with a 
different result from mine, for whom, Big Ben being at 
rest for me, the space change is nil. If he resolves the 
space by a different standard of reference, he has also to 
reserve the time component differently, for space and 
time, as we have seen, involve each other. The watch of 
the observer on the sun may be constructed on the same 
principles as my own, but the measurement of time by ' 
the units marked on the watch on the sun, though appar- 
ently analogous, will have a different meaning. Its '/ 
apparent agreement with mine will not be real, for the 
spaces on its dial, to which reference has to be made for 
measurement in looking for the simultaneities belonging 
to correspondence in time as indicated on the dial spaces, 
V will not be in reality corresponding spaces, the measure- 
ment being made on a different basis of reference. There 
will thus be two different local time systems, just as there 
are two different local space systems, and the observer in 
each will measture with reference only to the co-ordinates 
of his own system. 

That the time measurements of the observer on the sun 
should vary with his space-system is not surprising. For 
apart from the view of time and space as differently 
fashioned abstractions from a time-space continuum in 
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which they have grown from a common root, and 
also apart from other diffictilties, mathematical and 
physical, in the process of their dissociation, there is a more 
general way of expressing the reason. Those who have 
stadied Bergson will remember his principle that the time 
we observe is always spatialised time, and has a distinctive 
character as such for the observer who seeks to make it 
an object of scientific experience. It is this spatialisation 
of time that gives to coinndence and correspondence in 
time their measurements. We measure time by treating 
it as in relation to space, and it is only in terms of space 
I that we can measure it. With pure duration measurement 
1 has, in Bergson's ■ exposition, nothing whatever to do. 
' The measurement of calculated time must therefore vary 
with the character of each particular space system. 

Thus the position of the observer and what he observes 
turn out to imply each indissolubly, and the theory of 
relativity, even in the limited form in which Einstein 
introduced it in 1905, does away with the traditional con- 
ception of unaltering relations in space and time which 
was accepted by Newton, and bfuushes the notion of 
the Kther as a self-subsisting substfince with a unique set 
of co-ordinates to which all general laws are finally refer- 
able. No such unique or final system, if its implications 
are thought out, is either reconcilable with the apparently 
constant character of the velocity of light, or is on Einstein's 
principle possiUe. 

On the principles laid down by Newton the co-ordinates 
by reference to which observers with different situations 
and movements estimate could not have been really 
equivalent. That the velocity of light should appear to be 
under all circumstances the same for all systems, whether 
they moved or were at rest towards the source of its rays, 
was the demonstration of this. That velocity could not 
truly be the same if the velocity were absolute in an inde- 
pendent space and time. But, if its estimation depended 
on measurements made in space and time systems 
which varied in the significance of their units with the 
position and movement of the observer, then the con- 
stancy of the measured velocity of li^it would be the 
outcome of the Self-adjusting nature of the standards by 
reference to which it was measured. On this footing light 
signals oould not any longer be regarded as depending for 
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their coincidenoes merely on the condition of an indepen- 
dently existing substance in which they were propagated, 
because such a substance would in that case be at rest 
for all systems, and the facts would consequently be 
inexjdicable. In the same way the electro-magnetic 0eld, 
whi<^ extends indefinitely into space, could, as a c<nise- 
quence of what research and experiment had disclosed, 
be no independent " carrier." 

Ten years later, in 1916, Einstein made known to the 
world that more general theory of relativity which is now 
associated with his name. His first view was not thrown 
over, but had become a special case of a wider principle 
whicJi claimed to get rid of much that had perplexed 
observers. The first theory had indeed obviated the 
resort to the notion of a physical contraction in our 
measuring instruments. The apparent contraction was no 
longer taken to be a physical shortening of the instrument. 
It had been shown to be the natural consequence of the 
complete relativity of measiuement, and to be the out- 
come of changes in the position of the observer with his 
co-ordinates or standards. But the scope of the doctrine 
of 1905 had been restricted to what was found by com- 
paring movements rectilinear in direction and constant 
in proportional velocity. If the systems compared do not 
move in this fashion account must be taken of further 
phenomena. This is a consequence of tbs full principle 
of relativity, as developing the original principle of 1905, 
with the complete treatment of space and time as merely 
varying relations generalised from the positions and move- 
ments of objects. 

These considerations led Einstein to insist In 1915 on 
the broad principle that the mo tion of ail bodies is nothing 
more than their apparent clunge in situation relatively 
to one another. The objects which constitute our universe 
will present appearances which differ in every case accord- 
1 ing to the situation and kind of motion of the observers 
] with their measuring systems. These appearances are the 
actual reality. Absolute position, shape, and measurement 
are all unmeaning. Space and time disappear as self- 
subsistent, and in their place we get a plurality of relative 
systems. 

We now come to a fresh outlook made possible by the 
general princiide of relativity. We have seen how the 
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notion of force had lost meaning for modem physicists. 
But there was one kind of motion which was apparently 
explicable only as the nuuiifestation of something in the 
nature of actual pull. In gravitation we seem to observe 
a case in which bodies genuinely attract each other. 
What is called inertia, the fact that a body remains at rest 
or else goes on in the path in which it is moving in continua- 
tion of its actual motion, does not imply this sort of 
explanation. But there is a feature, and a very important 
one, which gravitational and inertial force exhibit in 
common ; they vary with the mass of the body that moves. 
The two so-called forces are so far analogous, and if the 
general principle is applied that all that is observed in 
motion is change of position, they seem as if they must be, 
so far aa measurement is concerned, indistinguishable. The 
observed acceleration of any body left to itself may, in the 
light of this, be regarded as due either to gravitation or to 
inertia. It is open to us either to think of the event as 
taking place in a field where a genuine force called gravita- 
tion is operating, or, if we cannot attach any definite 
meaning to such a force, to think of the system of reference 
from which we are observing as beii^ in fact itself in an 
accelerated motion equivalent to that of the body observed 
and imagined to be moving under the influence of gravita- 
tion.* On this footing there will be produced exactly the 
same appearance for the observer. The phenomena will 
seem to obey the same law in the same way, whichever 
rftemative we adopt. We really perceive no force, but only 
relative change in position. This result is in effect whc^ 
Einstein has named the principle of equivalence. 

The physicist observes relative changes in the positions 
of objects and no more. These changes link for us the 
objects changing so uniformly that we talk of them as 
acting on each other. But whenever we talk so we come 
upon a fresh difficulty. How is action at a distance to be 
made intelligible ? At a different standpoint, that from 
which we olwerve the living organism, where what is mani- 
fest is self-control and behaviour under the continuous 
guidance by an end inherent in the object and no ex- 
ternal cause of its activity, the perplexity does not arise. 
An end is operative as just the self-conduct of the living 
onanism. But whenever we are in the region of the 

> See p. S% onft. 
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externality of cause to effect the difficulty is unavoidable. 
There the form of causation ab extra must be assumed, 
and how can such a cause operate at a distance ! The 
school of physicists of whom I am speaking claim to 
satisfy all that is required of them by showing that the 
so-called gravitational and inertial forces are the expres- 
sions of a single fundamental principle, based wholly on 
what is observed as change in position, in accordance with 
the principles of relativity and equivalence. They do 
not enter into any metempirical question as to whether 
we can go behind the simple fact of the behaviour towards 
each other of the bodies that conform to the laws of 
relative motion. They claim that the problem of how 
action at a distance under a gravitaticHial pull is possible 
does not arise so far as they are concerned, and is one that 
is superseded for physics. The principle of explanation 
is equally applicable, whether the bodies are {Janets at 
enormous distances from each other in a solar system, or 
are vanishing points separated from each other by distances 
that are indefinitely diminishable. Here Einstein comes 
face to face with a further problem. He is in search of 
physical laws which will be true for every description of 
space-time system. The terms in the fundamental equa- 
tions in which such physical laws can be expressed, if space 
and tune may assume any form and may be non-Euclidean, 
must prove capable of application, whatever substitutions 
of variable co-ordinates are made in them. They ought, 
therefore, so far as they refer to space and time, to provide 
for their complete relativity, so as to exclude from them 
" the last vestige of physical objectivity." He works out, 
accordingly, a method of treating the world which appears 
to observation, as if capable of analysis into motion ex- 
pressed as that of a particle through ultimate point-events 
or world-points, separated only by indefinitely vanishing 
distances. These distances, which give him line elements 
in what Hermann Minkowski called a "world-line," are 
not what we should call relations in space or time, for they 
depend on a combination of the ultimate characters of 
both spatial and temporal quantity. That is because the 
world as we observe it is continuously changing, so that 
the elements required for its explanation must be motional 
with four dimensions, and may comprise the fundamental 
characteristics of both time and space. The infinitesimal 
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distARces or intervals between his point-events have thus 
for Einstein this amount of physical significance. They 
accord with the implication of all possible experiences of 
externality. He applies to them a highly refined calculus 
which, first of all, enables him to interpret his world-line 
as indicating the motion of a material point rectilinearly 
and uniformly, as in the earlier or special theory ^ 
relativity. This is symbolised by a straight path in four 
dimensions, the fourth dimension being the time-dimension 
which is implied in movement and required for the ex- 
planation of change. But by a ftirther development, 
which converts his calculus into one much further-reaching, 
based on transformations in the differential equations 
founded on the co-ordinates of the point-events, such 
that these equations may be applicable in the case of 
every sort of system moving even with accelerating velocity, 
he gets for tus result a principle which applies when the 
domain is one where it is necessary to recognise the wider 
aspect of relativity. The intervals between his point- 
events may have characteristics which have to be 
described in symbols analogous to those of curvature. 
This will be so wherever account has to be taken of 
the results of observing the varying and apparent deflec- 
tions in relative position and velocity due to what 
used to be called gravitation. The old law of Newton 
was that a particle, when not Interfered with by external 
forces, moves uniformly and rectilinearly. The new funda- 
mental law which for Einstein has superseded it is that 
the world-line of an infinitesimal particle is a "geodesic " 
path. What is meant by a geodesic path ? As I imderstand 
Einstein it is the track appropriate to whatever is the 
actual character of the space-time continuum. To such a 
track the ordinary ideas of distance in space and interval in 
time do not apply. For we have not yet got so far as these. 
The mathematical interpretation of the law of gravita- 
tion, as I interpret it, is that it defines explicitly the 
fulfilment by a particle of the principle of its geodesic 
track. That track will be a unique and limiting one. 
But its nature has so ffir not got any characteristics 
resembling what depends on measurement in space or 
time. If this formula seems a highly abstract guide to 
the ascertainment of the behaviour of matter, we must 
remember that the object is to get behind the merely 
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relative ideas according to which in daily life we measure 
the relations between external bodies. It is these ideas 
which Einstein finds to have broken down, and he is 
searching for what is reliable. 

At this point it may be useful to try to unravel what 
is apt to prove perplexing to students of philosophy in 
some of the statements of physical results. A real di£El- 
culty in following the discussion in the mathematical 
world of the epistemological foundation of space and time 
forms arises from the language which Is employed, almost 
without restraint. Mathematicians are so used to tech- 
nical expressions based on space and time as currently 
accepted that when they pass to relations in the con- 
tinuum they adopt these expressions as if they were quite 
free to employ them. But in the conception of the con- 
tinuum space and time have not yet been differentiated 
from each other, nor does its character allow of a treatment 
as if they contained quantities measurable as greater or 
less than each other. The tendency to use language which 
overlooks this is one which must cause difficulty to philo- 
sophy quite OS much as to mathematics. Some mathe- 
maticians are well aware of it, and try hard to .put on 
the brake. But the use of expressions appropriate only 
to conventional space and time is difficult to check. 
When we ate told, for example, by so careful a writer 
as Professor Eddington in his book (at p. 70) that the 
unique or actual track in the space-time continuum is 
not the *' shortest " but the " longest," the layman is 
puzzled until he recalls that " longest " does not imply 
what we usually mean by the word, as referring to measure- 
ment of length in space. What Professor Eddmgton says is 
quite intel%ible if it is borne in mind that what he is really 
referring to is the technical result of equations referred to 
on his next page, and to the peculiar geometry which 
the minus sign of time requires. But I cannot help 
feeling that a good deal would be made clearer, not only to 
the laity but to the mathematicians themselves, if the 
necessity for distinction were everywhere kept in sight. 

Here there seems to be a vast amount of work awaiting 
the mathematical-logicians, which they have only just 
begun to enter on. 

Einstein himself uses languid In which he appears to 
treat the continuum as tlKiugh it could be described in 
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tenns, not indeed of Euclidean space and time relations, 
but of relations of some sort in space and time ; Gaussian 
co'ordinates, for example. " The following statement 
corresponds to the fundamental idea of the general 
principle of relativity: 'All Gaussian co-ordinate systems 
are essentially equivalent for the formulation of the general 
laws of nature ' " {The Theory of ReltOwUj/, English 
translation, chap, xxriii). But in the days of Gauss 
the continuum had not been conceived as Minkowski con- 
ceived it later on, and it was hardly realised that the 
question of the character of its co-ordinates was not one 
<^ direct perception. It is far &om dear, therefore, tliat 
it is legitunate to express the relations within the con- 
tinuum in such terms, excepting as a useful mathematical 
device which can throw no light on the ultimate character 
of its subject-matter. Stich devices are often very 
valuable. The task of the physidst is, for example, 
greatly simplified by the step of multiplying the time 
co-ordinate in his equations by the square root of minus 
one. But this is his own expedient for getting his 
equations into a workable form. No doubt the space 
and time elements, so far as they have an analogue in the 
continuum, must be described as related with what are 
opposite signs. But, even taking the most large-minded 
view of the mathematical processes which the equations 
exhibit, the suggestion is inevitable that when mathe- 
maticians use in their absolute equations the symbols of 
arithmetic what we are dealing with is measurable in a 
fashion in which by its very character it is not. 

I know it will be said that these are questions which 
can be dealt with only by highly trained mathematicians, 
and not by mere students of philosophy. That is in 
a sense true. But the student of philosophy has at 
moments to jog the elbow of the mathematician, and 
to remind him of things of which he must take account 
wlien he is seeking to explain in what the real consists. 
We have seen already how different from the loose 
ideas ordinarily associated with everyday experience 
are the precise meanings to be attached to timeless 
space and spaceless time. Neither can stand for more 
than an abstraction of reflection, and yet both con- 
cepts are required in order to account for the harmony 
of experience. We have to keep their significance in view 
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from a whoUy different standpoint in our analysis of the 
relation in the world-line. To the character of this rela- 
tion these abstract conceptions are the very anUthesis. 
We are in search of a law of nature which concerns what 
is fundamental to experience, and not merely of variable 
creatures of everyday reflection, such as are ordinary 
space and time. What must be the character of such a 
law, and how can it be sought for in a way that is 
logically admissible f That is what we want the mathe- 
maticians to make clear to us. 

As I understand what they have said so far, it is this. 
They start off with the simple case of point-events in 
the continuum, assumed to be separated only by indefinitely 
attenuated intervals. Such intervals we may call, if we 
carefully guard ourselves fcom pictures of self-subsistent 
space and time, the shortest paths. We require co- 
ordinates for their definition which will not suggest any- 
thing involving some particular shape or measurement. 
They must be applicable in general terms to the basis of 
every possible space-time system. 

For the description of such an interval it is necessary 
to employ a differential equation, as being the only effec- 
tive means of eliminating what is irrelevant, and of at 
the same time attaining to precision. The path of a 
puijcle in the interval must, if the conditions of its 
liiPfiit'Pg character are to be complied with, be geodesically 
the most direct of all natural paths, in the only meaning 
which can be attached to what combines spatial with 
temporal analogues, their inverse proportions notwith- 
standing. By " natureil " I mean what is appropriate 
to the kind of reality to which the track belongs. 
In formulating this interval the equation describing 
it of course must not be confined to variables de- 
pending on any particular system of measurement. 
The equations and the co-ordinates emt^oyed in them 
roust therefore be made, if possible, c(hvariant in such a 
way that they may apply in the case of every possible 
space-time system. On this footing we may start by 
taking our ordinary perceptions and dissecting out their 
contents by abstraction. We have, of course, to be sure 
that the perceptions from which we start all belong to a 
single space-time system. The reason is plain. We 
depend throughout on being able to ascertain coinci- 
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denoes. Observation, in order to be of any value, de- 
pends in the main on our being able to ascertain that 
two points on which we have fixed attention stand in some 
relation of coincidence at the same moment in the same 
time-system. 

But here there arises a further point. Coincidence of 
this kind does not require measurement. If the intervals 
are not of Euclidean straightness, but are of some sort of 
curvilinear character, there may still be coincidence, just 
as much as if the interval were a straight line. The co- 
ordinates which refer to magnitude may therefore express 
any form of magnitude, provided they define the coinci- 
dences in terms which express them, apart from any par- 
ticular form in measurement. If a formula describing the 
interval mathematically can be found which will be true 
whatever the nature of the further co-ordinates introduced, 
provided they fall within the description of being functions 
of the original co-ordinates, there will have been discovered 
a mode of ascertaining the nature of the interval in the 
continuum with exactness, which will remain applicable if 
at a later stage there are introduced further values based 
on particular observations of the ordinary kind. When, 
fay thus introducing particular results of observation, say 
of the heavenly bodies, we give to the new co-ordinates 
special numerical meanings, we shall still have preserved 
the general relation, and can make it the foundation of a 
law of motion that is at once of the utmost generality in 
ap|dication and independent of all particular systems 
of observation. 

Mathematical investigation of a high order has led to 
the discovery of equations which express this basis. The 
" interval " can now be defined in terms which admit of 
indefinite variation in detail, while preserving the relation- 
ships which are necessary for its determination. The 
equations are " co-variant " for any substitutions of co- 
oidinate values. There is thus obtained an accurate de- 
scription for the continuum and for the activity in whicb 
it consists. Space and time as physical entities per ae are 
banished from the ultimate foundations of physics. 

The theory of how to find mathematical expressions of 
a character so general that they can be used in the equa- 
tions descriptive of intervals in such a fashion that the 
equations remain true, however the co-oidinates to which 
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they relate vary in detail, is called the theory of " Tensors." 
Tensors are expressions which seem to include intrinsic 
qualities of the continuum, Eiod may be applied in the 
form of groups ascertained in reference to it. They stand 
for what are qualities more than for definite quantities, 
and they not the less admit of application to the results of 
observations made in empirical space and time of any 
kind, such as are the gravitational potentials. They are, 
so applied by introducing the results of actual spatio- 
temporal measurements, and yet they fure such that values 
of the same character for the ultimate relations in the 
continuum are obtained, whatever system of space and 
time measurement may be adopted. About Tensors, Pro- 
fessor Whitehead makes the grim observation that " the 
announcement that physicists would have in future to 
study the theory of Tensors created a veritable psoiic 
among them when the verification of Einstein's prediction 
was first announced." > 

It is not easy to describe in ordinary language what 
can be characterised with freedom by mathematictd 
methods alone. Still, there is room for an effort to do so, 
inasmuch as such an effort is required for the philosophical 
interpretation of the true nature of the continuum that 
lies at the foundation of our world in space and time. 

If we fix our minds on the conception of an indefinitely 
vanishing phase in our experience of that world, and by 
abstraction extrude the notions of measurement and 
shape which arise In reflection, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with bare awareness of change. It Is change in 
which space and time have not yet been discriminated, but 
is just the activity out of which we build up our concep- 
tions of them. This activity gives us paths of the never 
static point-events towards which our actual experience 
tends as its limits. We approximate thus to these paths 
as what Minkowski called the '* world-lines " of the point- 
events, and to " intervals " between them. Such intervals 
are neither spatial nor temporal, but they express what 

* Tbia road«r who widiM to try to explore the elements of the mathe- 
mRtJaa involved may find helpful a book hy Frofeaaor Moritc Schliok, 
Space and Tima in Contemporary P\ymet (Engliah tronBlaition. by Biose, 
raarendon Prees). Along with this he may read profitably Professor 
Eddingbon's book, Spaee, Timt and Gravitation, at pp. 89 and ISB. If be 
deafrea to purme tho subject into mathemabioal details he may turn to 
the BefOrt on lie Bgbuimty Theory of OtmHalim poblished by the Utter 
tnaatmr Fran, IQSO). 
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lies at the very foundation on which we build up our 
ideas of space and time as relations. Still, they can be 
described, for we are aware, even in this abstract region, 
of coincidences. The intervals intersect and are related 
to each other by what we recognise as positions in the 
activities that are antecedent to definite spaces and times. 
We can thus describe our world-Imes with their intervals. 
This mathematicians do by defining co-ordinates of 
position for the coincidences observed, bare co-ordinates 
to which the Ideas of shape and measurement have no 
application, but which are yet sufficiently describable to 
admit of their character being sufficiently ascertained in 
general terms. By the employment of differential equa- 
tions, so as to obtain purely limiting notions, what is 
irrelevant is eliminated, and the dominating conception be- 
comes that of points approximating with infinite closeness. 
The equations which thus describe tlie relations of 
what is indefinitely vanishing in our actual experience 
have thus on their right-hand sides co-ordinates referring 
to infinitesimals of observation, but these co-ordjnates 
express mere functions of position depending on bare 
coincidence in the result, and have at this stage nothing 
to do with either shape or measurement. Still, the 
equations define definite relations, relations which will 
continue to obtain whatever may be the shape and 
nteasurement subsequently supeiinduced as the result 
of observation and experiment. The equations, which 
are triiunphs of mathematical genius, and are of a char- 
acter so refined as to be very compUcated, contain on 
the right-hand side the symbols of a set of functions of 
what may be termed, if we carefully qualify the ordinary 
suggestions of words, the foundations of the space-Ume 
cfHitinuum, extending to features out of wtuch both 
space and time may arise. Shape and duration are 
excluded along with measurement. The expressions used 
are so formulated as to be applicable whether the co- 
ordinates are subsequently developed into what are 
appropriate to space and time as Newton conceived them, 
and are so made rectangular, or are polar or oblique or of 
a different or curved nature. Whatever the character of 
what is later on observed is determined to be, the linear 
relation in the equations of the expressions defining the 
intervals will hold good. The name given by mathema- 
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ticiaos to expressions of this kind is that of tensors. The 
tensor principle can be extended when our experience is such 
that account must be taken of matter as present in the con- 
tinuum, and it then yields equations of a still more intricate 
character, based on certain very general characteristics of 
such matter, but still independent of speice and time. 

Our knowledge is rendered at a later stage particular, 
by observation and experiment ; and this involves the 
apf^cation, not only of measurement to space and time, 
but of some particular geometry. According to Einstein's 
general theory of relativity there is no one geometry of the 
universe. The characters of the relations which we call 
space and time arise from the vfirying movements of 
bodies changing their situations relatively to each other 
and to the observer. The new method gives a law of such 
change which is independent of such relativity. We 
have seen how gravitation can be expressed merely as an 
illustration of movement, and how Newton's law of 
gravitation assumed a particular hypothesis as to space 
and time. Einstein therefore substitutes a more funda- 
mental law. concerned primarily with relations in the 
continuum purely as such, and with the changing relations 
of objects independently of any particular space-time 
system. It is necessarily formulated as a law of activity 
in the continuum itself, presupposed before wc can attain to 
shape and measurement. The path described is inde- 
pendent of particular forms. It depends on the character 
of the underlying continuum itself and is called a geodesic 
line. Newton's law of motion was to the effect that a 
point if undisturbed by any extraneous force moved 
uniformly and rectilinearly. Einstein's law, which extends 
to both inertial and gravitational effects, because of his 
principle of their equivalence, asserts that a point in 
motion in a gravitational field has as its world-line the 
shortest path in the continuum. Shortest only means 
most direct, having regard to the character in point of 
anything analogous in the continuum to what we have 
in our heads when we talk of curvature. In a different 
sense the path may prove mathematicedly describable as 
the longest, or as a maximum. The fundamentally inverse 
relationship of the spatial and temporal ctuiracters may 
necessitate such a description as the outcome of the only 
appropriate fonn of the equations employed. 
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When physicists have to apply the method of Einstein, 
if they are to deal with the concrete facts observed, they 
measure in the usual Tray, and then bring the quantities 
so obtained within the scope of the tensor equations. In 
this fashion the basic laws expressed in the latter enable 
events in the space and time systems encountered to be 
correctly represented in their true characters. The 
specification required is made by ascertaining measured 
values — for example, the measurements of the distribution 
and motion of gravitating bodies. The functions expressed 
in the tensors thus get a particular application, but the 
fundamental relations and the laws which result from 
them remain. Misleading inferences based on what 
appears as it does merely from the situation of the par- 
ticular observer are thus corrected. It was by so dividing 
the investigation into the two stages which the doctrine 
of physical relativity requires that Einstein was able to 
correct calculations, based on Newtonian assumptions, 
as to the objective and uniform character of relations in 
space and time, and to predict that the deflection of the 
rays from fixed stars observed on the occasion of the 
eclipse in May 1919 would be found to be what observa- 
tion established, more nearly l'*74 than 0''87, His 
explanation of the supposed movemoit of the perihelion 
of Mercury was arrived at by the same method. 

Lest this account of the method should seem lacking 
in technical clearness I will venture, though not without 
hesitation, to try to express it in other words more familiar 
to those concerned with the special subject immediately 
under discussion in this chapter. The general character 
of the continuum may, I gather, be described as follows. 
The intervals &om any point-event P to the assemblage 
of neighbouring point-events have certain characters. 
Hiese characters can all be expressed in terms of a 
set of functions of co-ordinates of P, so that if Q 
be a neighbouring point-event the relation of Q to P 
depends (1) on tt^ small difierences of the corresponding 
co-ordinates of Q and P, and (2) on the above-mentioned 
set of functions. If these functions are regarded sa the 
characteristic functions at P, then the relation of P to Q 
is defined by the differences of the co-ordinates and by 
the characteristic functions. 

Now alternative systems of co-ordinates for the con- 
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tinuum can be adopted. Each eiltemative system of 
co-ordinates necessitates an alternative system of char- 
acteristic funtrtions. But the relation is such that the 
characteristic functions at any point P of one system of 
co-ordinates can be expressed linearly in teims of the 
characteristic functions of the other set of co-ordinates. 
Tiiis property is called the tensor property of the sets of 
characteristic functions. 

What I have ventured to say must be taken as pre- 
tending to record no more than it does, the impressions of 
a non-mathematician about what the mathematicians are 
saying to each other when they enter the borderland ot 
pUlosophy and speak about it among themselves, l^he 
impression is that of a stranger in whose presence they 
talk, but who, although keenly interested in learning ftom 
them, is but imperfecUy acquainted with a language which 
to them is one of second nature. They may, therefore, be 
gentle with him if his accent seems strange and his capacity 
to do justice to their words appears inadequate. His 
reason for listening and in his turn making comments 
does not appear to be an irrelevant one. They are in a 
territory that is occupied in common, and forbearance on 
both sides is therefore necessary. I do not believe that 
the fundamental conceptions are as obscure e^ some of the 
mathematicians take them to be. The reason they seem 
so is that they are concerned with matters which invdve 
consideration of a more than merely mathematical char- 
acter. For the rest Z am not lacb^g in admiration for 
the splendid power of the instruments the mathematicians 
possess, and the wonderful results they have achieved 
with them ; instruments which impress me not the less 
because it is beyond my powers to wield them. 

It may have been observed how far-reaching are the 
consequences of the new interpretation of what lies at the 
foundations of our perception of motion. We are brought 
face to face with the necessity of giving it a meaning very 
different from that which it hsd for Newton. Let us 
glance at the contrast between these meanings. For 
Newton it is, for example, a proposition of universtd 
application that two material bodies attract each other 
with a force proportional to the product of their masses 
and inversely proportionid to the square of their distance. 
But if the general theory of relativity be true this is a 
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statement of fact which, if it professes to be exact, is quite 
inadequate. It assumes, to begin with, a single definite 
spacs and a single definite time, in which the two bodies 
are taken to be in simultaneous positions. But, as 
Einstein and Professor Eddington, as well as Professor 
Whitehead from another point of view, hare said, what is 
simultaneous in one time-system may not be simultaneoua 
in another, and the distance between two bodies, as well as 
apparent coincidences, may also have a different significance 
in different space-systems. The law is therefore incomidete. 
It is only by going deeper down that we can hope to find 
a fundamental and imiversally true law of motion. 

Inertial and gravitational mass, for the g^ieral theory 
of relativity, are indistinguishable in character. They have 
no absolute significance. Mass finds Its meaning in the 
presence and relative positions of bodies. Mechanics now 
seems to become a general theory of relative motion, so far 
as direct observation is cono^ned. Any fundamental law 
of mechanics must, if difficulties over the conception of 
action at a distance are to be eUminated, be a differential 
law, containing only the description of an interval with no 
finite distance between the point-events it separates. In 
the spedfil theory of relativity the velocity of light was 
treated as an alMolute constant, and had to be so. It 
appears questionable whether in the light cast by the 
general theory It ought to be thus treated. 

There is no imvarying geometry of distance or measure- 
ment. Just because in the general theory of relativity the 
ultimate relation in the continuum which underlies all par- 
ticular observatiom preserves its form irrespectively of 
how the variables that form the co-ordinates in its equa- 
tions are estimated in shape and quantity, so the relation 
has no self-contained and direct application in our current 
interpretations of observations of nature, and does not, 
taken by itself^ express the time and space of our individu^ 
experi^ice. But the relation is basic toi all forms and 
variations of such experience. The fundamental law of 
motion must therefore be of a character quite different 
from that of gravitation as stated by Newton. It is, as 
Professor Eddington has pointed out, not so much a law 
as a definition, expressing the way in which point-events 
in the continuum are rdated. It supersedes, not only 
Newton's law of gravitation, but his principle of inertia. 
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in so far as that implies that a paitide when undeflected by 
extraneous forces moves uniformly and rectilinearly. The 
new law is a mathematical expression which describes the 
character of the activity in the " world-line " of the con- 
tjnuam of a particle as being a geodesic line in that 
continuum. 

Into the differential equations in which the fundamental 
relation is expressed there are introduced the " tensors," 
which admit of relations to the intrinsic qualities of the 
continuum of further and varying elements to be derived 
&om particular observation. The tensors seem, as I have re- 
marked, to represent qualitative characteristics rather than 
ordinary quantities, and to express the relations of the point- 
event in tiie field to which they belong in the continuum. 
These factors appear in the equations in their further forms 
in groups, but the older mathematicians, who anticipated 
their shape, hardly thought of these fundamental elements 
excepting as having the nature of geometrical quantities, 
by which the metrical properties of space were to be 
ascertained. Such tensors not only allow of a physical 
interpretation under Einstein's doctrine, but such an inter- 
pretation is called for in order to provide an adequate' 
expression for motion in the indefinitely varying forms of 
the gravitational field. The development of the original 
formulas is required to define the way in which they apply 
for the purposes of physical description. The original 
formulas themselves are essential if our knowledge is to 
be more than merely relative to our position as observers. 
For, to quote Einstedn's own words in the chapter on the 
space- time continuum in his book on the Theory of Rela- 
tivity, " Every physical description resolves itself into a 
number of statements, each of which refers to the space- 
time coincidence of two events A and B." 

By applying his development of the calculus in this wider 
form Einstein is able to determine the exact nature of the 
distribution and motion of every sort of gravitating body. 
It is a triumph for mathematical methods. But it is not 
only what we call matter that is subject to gravitational 
deflection. From the standpoint of relativity energy, 
integrated by operation in time into enduring action, must 
obviously appear, whenever that operation can be observed, 
aa subject equally with what is called matter to apparent 
gravitaticaial d^ectttm. Such energy, moreover, becomes 
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indistinguishable in character from inertial mass. This 
results from the fundamental principle underlying the 
general theory of relativity. 

The fruits of that theory and of such laws as I have 
above referred to do not cease here. They have been 
developed by their author into mathematical consequences, 
which have given explanations of what was inexpUcable on 
Newtonian principles taking no account of relativity. 
Whatever criticism may have in store for his doctrine, it 
has at least accomplished several great advances. It has 
made the physical picture which the universe presents 
more intelligible to science ; it has banished out of physics 
the necessity of attributing an objective character to 
gravitation, the force which has always been under sus- 
picion in so far as it seemed to necessitate the hypothesis 
of action at a distance; and, finally, it has enabled all 
the laws that underhe physical events to be reduced to 
differential equations, an advantage not the less real 
because only a mathematician can be happy with it. 

One word more about space. It is often said that 
Einstein has sought to aboHsh Euclidean space and Eucli- 
dean geometry with it. This is not accurate. His method 
is one of complete relativity, so far as direct experience 
goes. It therefore applies to every kind of space, and 
admits of Euclidean as well as of non-Euclidean geometry, 
whenever applicable. That is because space and its shape 
and measurement are on his theory what they seem to be 
only by reason of the position of the observer and the 
system under which he observes. Accelerating velocities 
and deviations from rectjlineal movnnent in relation to 
each other of systems of observation may give the space 
that appears any form. It can have no standard or 
absolute shape, independent of the system conformed to in 
observation, consistently with the principle of relativity. 
Consequently the spatial universe may as well prove to be 
non-Euclidean as to be Euclidean, and its lines and its 
idanes may as readily possess curvature as straightness. 
It follows that we may require a number of alternative 
gecMnetries. That this should be so is natural as well as 
necessary, and the calculus of Einstein is so fashioned as 
to provide for it. But Buchdean space obviously remains 
as one of the infinity of variations of which h^ method 
can take account. It is an aspect of nature which, so £ar 
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as lo^c is concerned, need not have presented itself, 
though in practice we treat it as having done so, and find 
that the assumption is sufficiently true for most purposes. 
Even Einstein's variations of that assumption are not very 
great for everyday practical purposes. But, &om ttu) 
standpoints of science and philosophy alike, we have to 
distinguish the kind of reaUty that pertains to special and 
particular aspects of space and time from the permanent 
character which belongs to those ultimate underlying 
relations, ascertained only analytically, but not the less 
as belonging to reaUty, that fiie the foundation of the 
mathematico-physical laws relating to the disposition of 
prant-events, and so to what is believed by Einstein to be 
omnipresent in nature. 

In a remarkable article in Mind, written in the April 
number for 1920, the substance of which on this point is 
repeated, but perhaps with less emphasis on its philosophical 
suggestions, in the book he has recentiy pubhshed under 
the titie Space, Time and Graoitation, Professor Eddington 
has pointed out that Einstein's equation, in which he 
expresses the fundamental principle of what used to be 
called gravitation, is not in the ordinary sraise a law of 
nature, but really a highly pregnant definition of such 
mere alteration of position as might be attributable in a 
vacuum. The equations concerned deal primarily only 
with the abstract entities we call point-events. The theory 
of relativity tells us that in the primary definition we are 
not yet concerned with matter, but only with motion 
treated so generally that we have eliminated the elusive 
idea of partioilar particles of matter remaining permanently 
Identical, and also all particular measurements of space 
and time. We are not yet occupied with what our direct 
perception will disclose about the details of the external 
world. We are occupied only with the basic conceptions 
apart &om which that world would not have any ordered 
meaning for us. It is only after we have applied these con- 
ceptions that we learn what the density and state of 
motion of matter truly signify for the man of sdence. We 
have then to deal with wluit are further elements, belonging 
in a less degree to the foundations c^ raiperience, but con- 
forming to the prindples which lie at these ultimate founda- 
tions, because otherwise such elements could not present 
themselves in esperience at all. To those who know 
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Kant's Critique of Pure Season, something of an analogy 
suggests itsdf here. Professor Eddington goes on to say 
that in reality matter does not cause unevenness in the 
grayitatdonal field, inasmuch as the unerenness of the field 
is just vihat we really mean by matter. He suggests that 
" the intervention of mind in the laws of nature is more 
far-reaching than is usually supposed by physicists." He 
is even " almost inclined to attribute ^e whole responsi- 
bility for the laws of mechanics and gravitation to the 
mind, aud deny the external world any share in them." 
" The physical theories," he says in concluding his article, 
" which form the bases of this argument are still on trial, 
and I am far from asserting that this philosophy ot matter 
is a necessary consequence of discoveries in physics. It 
is sufficient tl^ we have found one mode of thought tending 
towards the view that matter is a property of the world 
singled out by mind 'on account of its permanence, as the 
eye ranging over the ocean singles out the wave form for 
its permanence among the moving waters ; that the so- 
called laws of nature which have been definitely formulated 
by physicists are implicitly contained in this identification, 
and are therefore indirectly imposed by the mind ; whereas 
the laws which we have luth^to been unable to fit into a 
rational scheme are the brue natural laws inhra^nt in the 
external wrald, and mind has had no chance of moulding 
them in accordance with its own outlook." 

In using such language Professor Eddington is in the 
metaphysical borderland c^ mathematics. The mind, 
whose moulding influence he suggests, does not present 
itself to him as mind in the foundational interpretation 
which Aristotle, for example, gave to it. It seems to 
mean rather a particular human mind, or at least a mind 
distinguished as ft self, in some sense separated from an 
independent system of nature that confronts it, while 
moulding the appearance of that system to the form which 
it imposes. If so, what is important is rather the form 
thus imposed ab extra than the merely residuary objective 
existence. That existence may account for certain natural 
d^nents which the mind cannot mould in accordance 
nith its own outlook. It may even furnish, as Professor 
Kddington suggests in his article in Mind, the four-dimen- 
sitmal ajg^r^ate of point-evaits. But the laws of gravita* 
tioa and of mechanics generally he doubts whether it can 
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accouDt for. If he is justified in this doubt, his position 
seems to be even more akin to that of believers in the 
principle of " Representative Perception," like those of the 
school to which Sir William Hamilton belonged, than it is to 
that of Kant, although it is nearer to that of Kant than to 
the doctrine of Aristotle to which I have already referred. 
Einstein himself does not seem to have pronounced in 
favour of any particular philosophical views, although 
apparenUy, like his Cambridge commentator, at momenta 
he leans towards subjectivity in bis interpretation of our 
experience of relativity. But not altogether. For his 
Gornan disciples, Freundlich and Schhck, in their books 
on his doctrine, have both drawn attention to its connec- 
tion with an observation made by Riemann which bears on 
the necessity of finding for the measurements of time and 
space, in whatever general form they may be expressed, 
s<Hne ultimate physical basis. The last-named mathe- 
matician used these words : " The question of the validity 
of the hypotheses of geometry in the infinitely small is 
bound up with the question of the ground of the metric 
relations of space. In this question, which we may still 
regard as belonging to the doctrine of space, is found the 
apphcation of the rranark made above ; that in a discrete 
manifold the principle or character of its metric relations 
is already given in tiie notion of the manifold " (because 
we can measiire it by mere counting, there being no con- 
tinuous transition &om one single element to another, and 
each being a single entity in an arithmetical aggregate), 
" whereas in a continuous manifold this ground has to be 
found elsewhere, i.e. has to come from outside. Either, 
therefore, the reality which underUes space must form a 
discrete manifold, or we must seek the grotmd of its metric 
relations (measure-conditions) outside it, in binding forces 
which act on it." Such " binding forces " both Freundlich 
and Schlick appear to find in relations between the intervals 
of points in motion and the infiuence of a gravitational 
field. The absolute equations, which Einstein has adopted 
from Riemann, give a world-line in which a point moves, as 
described in terms of the new co-ordinates in the equations, 
under gravitational influence, that is in time and space of 
any form. T%e &ctors which stand for gravitational forces 
therefore represent the inner or objective ground of the 
measure relations of the space-time manifold. Freundlich, 
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however, in Note 6 to his book on the foundations of 
Einstein's Theory of Graoitaiion, suggests a doubt. He 
says that until recently the energy which a body emanates 
by radiation was regarded as a quantity wliich varied con- 
tinuously. But he remarks that the researches of Max 
I^anck have led to the view that this enei^ is emitted in 
*' quanta," and that therefore the measuring of its amount 
is to be performed by counting these "quanta." The 
reality underlying radiant energy is in that case a discrete 
and not a continuous manifold. *' If," he observes, " we 
now suppose that the view were gradually to take root 
that, on the one hand, all measurements in space only have 
to do with distances between sether-atoms ; and that, on 
the other hand, the distances of single ether-atoms from 
one another can only assume certain definite vtdues, all 
distances in space would be obtained by *' counting " these 
Tahies, and we should have to regard space as a discrete 
manifold." 

Into the physical questions thus raised in connection 
with the *' quanta " theory, I do not feel myself competent 
to enter, and I will not presume to do more than refer to 
their existence, and only mention them because they seem 
to me to point to considerations which go beyond mathe- 
matics and physics and belong in part at least to the 
domain of philosophy. To these I have referred in the 
jnreoeding chapter. It does not seem clear that, if 
Riemum's "binding forces" are necessary, they have a 
sufficient explanation in the suggestion of gravitational 
equivalence, or even that the necessity of a continuous 
manifold as their independent physical foundation is 
sufficient, on the only principles with which Einstein con- 
cerns himself. For space and time and their measurement 
belong exclusively to a later stage, a stage which had not 
yet been differentiated in Riemann's day, and to which 
stage the " quanta " theory, concerned as it is with 
I^ysical energy, may turn out to belong. 

But even so, in his apparent unconsciousness of how little 
of an epistemological nature he assumes, Einstein is in 
conflict with views expressed by Professor Whitehead. 
In his Concept of Nature, the latter adheres flrmly to the 
hypothesis that nature can be investigated as self-Kwntained 
apart from and independently of the mental operations 
of the observer. The meanings which are of its essence 
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lefvesent our renderingB of aa actual and objectively real 
character in what we apprehend in these meanings. He 
disclaims any intention in saying bo to trench on farther- 
reaching questions relating to any system which may 
explain mind and its objects in their relationship. Mathe- 
matics and physics are for him concerned only with an 
object-world of nature conceived as self-subsistent. So 
far he does not differ in fundamentals from what Kant 
might have said. He simply does not enter on it. 

But not the less Professor Whitehead declares emphatic- 
ally that the theory of relativity, with the general results 
of which he is in agreement, is in reaUty wholly consistent 
with this view, and has nothing to do with any merely 
subjective interpretation. If the relations between event- 
particles are looked on as mere formulas in which we 
express the characters of the space and time our minds have 
adopted, they are of a subjective character. For him it 
is therefore impossible to attach any clear conception to the 
Einstein explanation of space and time, although he is in 
the main in agreement with its results. According to his 
own view there is an indefinite number of actual dis- 
cordant time-series and an indefinite number of distinct 
spaces, and any correlated pair of these is sufficient for the 
filling in of OUT descriptions of the physical universe. We 
employ naturally one single time-series when we measure, 
but we have to rememb^ that the " creative advance " 
of nature imports as actual a variety of such series. The 
whole bundle of these has to be taken into account, with 
the variation in co-ordinates, if we are to measure this 
factual advance of nature. The difierences, when we 
neglect the necessary distinctions, are usually very small, 
and we do not notice them, but the neglect of them has 
led in the end to the break-down of the Newtonian method. 
In that method, for example, the law expressed for gravita- 
tion assumes only a single definite time and a single definite 
space, and the masses attracting each other are assumed 
to be in positions which are re^y simultimeous, whereas 
simultaneity may mean what difiers for observers with 
different time-systems. " The apparent paradoxes of 
relativity arise from neglecting the fact that different 
assumptions as to rest involve the expression of the facts 
of physical science in terms of radically different spaces 
and times, in which points and moments have different 
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meimings." > " The observed motion of an extended 
object is the relation of its various situations to the strati- 
fication of nature expressed by the time-system fundamental 
to the observation. This motion expresses a real relation 
of the object to the rest of nature. The quantitative 
expression of this relation will vary according to the 
time-system selected for its expression." ■ Accordingly, 
although time and space are abstractions they signify real 
facts of nature, notwithstanding that what one observer 
means by them is different from what another observer, 
situated in another position, will mean. Our measiue- 
ments when expressed in terms of an ideal accuracy are 
measurements which express properties of the space-time 
manifold, in which space and time have their foundations 
in the inseparable dimensions that characterise its passage, 
and are represented by the general co-ordinates of which 
the absolute equations express the functions. Thus space 
and time refer back for their origin to the twofold character 
of the continuum as an actual fact of existence independent 
of us, and are not of the subjective character which, 
according to Professor Whitehead, is assigned to them by 
the school of Einstein. 

The radical difference may, I think, be expressed thus. 
Professor Whitehead holds that what we perceive are events 
in their passf^, as defined by the character of a continuum 
or manifold in which space and time have not yet been differ- 
entiated. These events we present to ourselves reflectively, 
yet, as part of their reality, as objects, and by a further pro- 
cess of abstraction we come to relations between these 
objects, which we determuie as relations inspace and in time. 
But the basic fact in our perception is the continuum, upon 
which our ideas of objects and of space and time alike are 
erected by us. It is to the real character of the continuum 
that science must therefore refer back in the search for 
final truth. Our space and time systems are the varying 
outcome of interpretation of the contents of durations 
in our perceptions, and we employ varying standards of 
references in these interpretations, dependent on our situa- 
tions. In this last point I read Professor Whitehead as 
not differing from Einstein materially. The conflict of 
view arises over what it is that we interpret. For Einstein 
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this appears to be a world of objects already there in space 
and time, but in space and time rendered in different forms 
and measurements depending on the situation of the 
observer. Einstein seems to think that what we peroeive 
are objects and not events, and relations in space and 
time of which only the shapes and measurements vary. 
The continuum for him seems to be got at indirectly by 
inference, and not to be the actual basis of nature as directly 
known. Despite what Einstein says, I think that White- 
head is nearer to the position formulated by Minkowski 
himself than Einstein is. The question is one of great 
importance for the theory of knowledge, and imoertainty 
about it has already led to ambiguity in the language of 
some physicists of eminence, who speak of the continuum 
as though the relations within it could be described in 
terms appropriate only to measurement, such as " longest " 
and " shortest." No doubt the application of tensors 
has enabled these to avoid practical difficulties, but the 
obscurity in point of principle seems to remain. 

From the merely philosophical standpoint of the present 
book, it seems as if that Professor Whitehead is on firm 
ground, in so far as he does not assume the exclusive truth 
of any particular philosophical theory. The great diffi- 
culty, however, always Is how to keep clear of metaphysics, 
and I am not sure that he altogether does this. 

It is all very well, when something, say ds, has been 
described as '* conceptual," to ask, as he does, conceptual 
of what ? Mathematicians experiment comfortably with 
da, and describe it in equations as though they were 
describing a " thing." But the " thing " has to be treated 
as what is called infinitesimal, and the laity have been 
taught that infinitesimals are now banished out of mathe- 
matics, excepting as symbols for limiting relations of order 
in quantity. But if what is so symbolised is only a relation 
it is surely notional or a gener^ conception or interpreta- 
tion. What is being described is what is of a universal 
character — in other words, a concept. This does not entaU 
either that universals are to be taken as floating about in 
nature disembodied from particulars, or, eis the only 
alternative, that they are unreal. They may have exist- 
ence in union with particularity, a phase from which they 
are detachable only by abstraction. It may be quite 
right to talk of an infinitesimal, if we remember that it is 
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only by abstraction that we can do so, and that every 
phase of existence for sense as such is excluded from the 
description. If reality has for its form concrete uni- 
versality, in which the object of knowledge can present 
itself as particuliv for sense (either actually or as 
imaged) as well as in generality for thought, and is in 
neither case severable from the subject in Imowledge, the 
puzzle disappears. It is in this form that we appear to 
feel and know. There is no feeling apart from some 
factor in it of reflection, and no reflection excepting in 
images with a pictorial factor. Why do we hesitate to 
accept this, which is conveyed to us by our own experience 
as a cardinal feict of reality ? 

The answer is that it is because we have hypostatised 
the method, so valuable for physics, of treating nature as 
self-contained, and so closed to mind, into a principle of 
absolute and not merely relative application. If what 
mind finds in nature when it experiences it is what is of the 
same character as itself, there is no reason for rejecting the 
method, merely because it is one which depends solely on 
a standpoint that is chosen for convenience, and is adequate 
only relatively to the purpose for which it has been adopted. 
The difficulty has been raised by the assumption that we 
can go behmd the fact that we know, and account for 
knowledge itself, instead of confining our study to the 
forms it assumes. One of these forms is human knowledge, 
or experience, and this is obviously no final form. Much 
light is to be got on the reasons why it is what it seems to 
be by the study of nature by itself and of the fashions in 
which intelligent beings appear in course of that nature. 
But such a study assumes knowledge as the condition of 
its possibility, and even of its very meaning. On what 
knowledge is, as distinguished from the genesis of the 
particular forms in which it displays itself, no light is cast 
or can be cast. To attempt such an inquiry is to deceive 
oneself, as do the sceptics. The character of thought is 
always to extend beyond itself. That is because of what 
has been called, from ancient times onwards, its dialectical 
quality. It is never static. It is always reaching beyond 
its own distinctions. That is where I think that the New 
Realists have done less than justice to the facts. 

If we approach the question from another side, we get 
the same result. As Professor Whitehead points out, the 
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notion of uniform space and time is only got by abstraction 
ftom objects, as distinguished from events in nature. It is 
an intellectual construction that does not correspond to 
the facts. For space and time systems are relative, and 
in their character independent of and different from each 
other. Still, they must in some way be congruent, for 
otherwise we could not compare them, and so have the 
knowledge we possess of the world of nature as an entirety. 
This, he says, is possible because there is one fundamental 
factor which is everywhere and always constant, the rela- 
tion which every event and every relation between events 
bears and must bear to our direct awareness of it. In 
other words, relation to mind is essential to nature, which 
would not be nature apart from this relation. Nature is 
thus only relatively and not finally closed to mind, and is 
far from being independent of it, although for our limited 
practical purposes it is useful, with a view to ccotcentra- 
tion on a standpoint, to ignore the depend^ice. This we 
seem to cease to do, however, when, as we must, we treat 
nature as congruent. We can only make it congruent, 
if I interpret Professor Whitehead aright, by bringing in 
what is mental ; call it " sense-awareness " or the fact of 
knowledge as you please. We are thus again brought 
back to the view of ^owledge which is fundamental to the 
argument of this book. The distinction of the mental from 
the non-mental world ceases to be final, even for physics. 

At p. 82 of his Concept of Nature, Piotessat Whitehead 
says: 

" In considering knowledge we should wipe out all these 
spatial metaphors, such as ' within the mind * and ' without 
the mind.' Knowledge is ultimate. There can be no 
explanation of the ' why ' of knowledge ; we can only 
describe the ' what' of knowledge. Namdy, we can analyse 
the content and its internal relations, but we cannot 
explain why there is knowledge. Thus causal nature is 
a metaphysical chimera; although there is need of a 
metaphysics whose scope transcends the limitation to 
nature. The object of such a metaphysical science is not 
to explain knowledge, but exhibit in its utmost com- 
pleteness our concept of reality." 

I agree, and I think that Professw Whitehead has 
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shown, more than any other writer on mathematical 
physics that I know, the extent to which the relativity 
principle conducts us, whether we will or not, into regions 
more extensive than those that are assigned to the kind of 
science to which general opinion has so far taken it to be 
confined. Does the question at issue turn (m considerations 
that genuinely belong to the domain of physical science ? 
I doubt it. An assumption appears to be inherent as its 
basts. That assumption is that mind is a thing, standing 
in an external relation to another thing, called nature, 
which produces on it a causal result called knowledge. 
The theory underlying the assumption is that we can get 
behind knowledge and explain it. But suppose for a 
moment that we cannot make this assiunption in an 
intelligible form. That we do make it in daily life is no 
doubt quite true. So it was quite true that the New- 
tonian physicists successfully assumed that for the pur- 
poses of daOy life time and space were self-subsistent and 
uniform entities. But the sanction of success in practical 
life, though enough for many purposes, has not proved to 
be in the end enough for science. Is that sancticm enough 
to justify for men of science the tacit assumption of the 
general hypothesis about the nature of knowledge ? For 
they not only seem to get into an impasse, but they get 
there by neglecting warnings which have come to them, 
as I have already indicated, from various schools of 
thinkers since the days of ancient Greece. It is not ■ 
enough for men of science to say that they do not wish to 
concern themselves with metaphysics, unless they can 
show that they have kept out of metaphysics altogether,! 
and have not tacitly assumed a metaphysical principle^ 
which may turn out to be wholly imsound. 

But I mH not pause further to dwell at this stage on the 
significance of such an outlook. For that significance is 
the underlying principle of the present book, its " single 
thought," and in the subsequent chapters the principle 
will be developed. 

Some of the pronoimcemcnts on which the various 
schools of eontemporfuy physicists agree bring us very 
near to that borderland in which science and philosophy 
approach each other, and they fit in with a good deal that 
seems to be light which the doctrine of relativity, in the 
wider form wUch philosophy gives to it, throws on the 
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problem of the nature of knowledge. How the teaching 
of the philosopher and the physicist may converge in this 
direction is illustrated by Bergson, His students may 
remember that, as I have already reminded my readers, 
he insists on mathematical time and his own " duration " 
being quite different. He points out that in reflection we 
always spatialise time into discrete intervals which are 
constructed in spatial form. We thus seem to enable 
ourselves to count equal intervals of time, and also coinci' 
deuces in it which we call simultaneities. The time-space 
relation so created in our minds becomes thus a fourth 
dimension, which, because it is essential, we tacitly intro- 
duce and add to the three ordinary dimensional relations 
of space. It is in this way that duration is for Bergson i 
made to assume the form, in reality illusory, of a homo- . 
geneous medium, and that the feature connecting space - 
with time, which we call simultaneity, is introduced as if 
it were an actual fact directly observed. A space-time 
manifold is so constructed by the mind. Questions are 
thus raised concerning relativity to the observer, arising 
from the artificial character of apparent simultaneity. 

But the name of Bergson is not the only name which 
comes to one's memory in reading Einstein. 

If you walk along the promenade on the venerable 
f<Hi;ification or mound which surrounds the old university 
town of Gottingen, you come upon a curious statue of two 
men. One is a physicist kneeling by a trough in which 
are represented waves of water, the motion of which he is 
apparently trying to explain to himself and to interpret 
as exemplifying some general law. But he seems puzi^ed, 
and he looks upward to another figure bending over him, 
and apparently suggesting a solution for his difficulty. 
The second figure is that of a man of very striking appear- 
ance. The face is a highly intellectual one, and the expres- 
sion, though grim, suggests immense power of mind. It is 
that of Gauss standing over his colleague Weber, to whom 
he looks as though he were suf^^ting the solution of some 
mathematical difficulty which is perplexing the latter. It 
is impressive for those who believe, not only in the 
boundlessness of the range of abstract science, but in the 
continuous development of great principles when once 
established, to observe that methods devised by the insight 
of Gauss, seventy years ago, should still serve men hke 
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Einstdn to-day in a fresh domain. For Gauss discovraed 
a mathematical scheme which remains still appropriate 
for expressing to-day in the generality, unrivalled in its 
kind, of mathematical language, the relation to each other 
of the pcHnts in any sort of space that has to be de&ned 
and measured. As many co-ordinates, which may be 
either straight or curved as is required, are assigned to 
each point as the continuum has dimensions. The method 
<tf Gauss was so devised as to be capable of application in 
what is called non-Euclidean geometry as well as in 
Euclidean, and it could be so lulapted as to include among 
its co-oidinatea one to represent time. The general laws 
of the new version of physics, as Einstein has proposed it, 
thus finds a convenient mode of expression in the method 
proposed by Gauss for deahng with space in its most 
general features and possibilities many years before 
Einstein's version was dreamed of. 

It 18 interesting to remember how the way was thus, 
nearly three-quarttts of a century since, prepared (ac 
thinkers like Einstein and the interpreters of the doctrine 
of quantitative relativity. Gauss must have possessed 
one of the most extraordinary mathematical intellects 
that has appeared since Newton died. His genius enabled 
him to anticipate ideas which were to mature only long 
after his time. He had the gift of overcoming mathe- 
matical difficulties which seemed insuperable to others of 
his own period. He was a man, too, of resolute character 
in carrying out his ideas. It is recorded of him that when 
he wished to bring to the test his doubts as to whether 
gemnetry had more than an empirical character, he 
insisted on measuring with theodolites the angles which 
three rays of light, emitted from three high points in 
Germany, the Brocken, the Hoher Hag^i, and Uie Insel- 
be^, made with each other. The purpose was to deter- 
mine experimentally whether the angles of a very large 
triangle actually amounted to two right angles. In the 
Chair of Mathematics which he held at Gottingen, a 
univernty distinguished, like Cambridge in our own 
country, as the home of a series of great mathematidans. 
Gauss was succeeded after a brief interval by Riemium. 
The latter died young, but his was a genius second only, 
if indeed second, to that of Gauss. Between them they 
evolved much of the foundation of the difficult mathe- 
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matical methods which Einstein vas to develop still more' 
fully later on, methods which are not the less difficult 
because they conduct those who apply them into that 
border country of which I have already spoken. 

But Gauss and Rienuuin were not the only teachers at 
Gottingen who were pioneers in laying the mathematica] 
foundations of the principle of relativity. Hermann 
Minkowski was professor there from 1902 to 1909. He it 
was who saw more clearly than any before his day that 
space and time were inseparable, and, taken by them- 
selves, could be regarded as mere abstractions from a 
continuum which possessed the fundamental character 
of both in indissoluble imion. The form of activity in 
this continuum he named the " world-line." 

Like Riemann, Minkowski was a man of genius who died 
young. He was bom in 1884, Very early his published 
papers attracted attention, and a Chair was foimded for 
him at Gottingen. He died in 1909, having left a reputar 
tion behind him nearly comparable to that left by 
Riemami. His most famous contribution to the literature 
of relativity was the address he delivered, under the title 
Baum wid ZeU, at Cologne on the 21st of September 1908, 
before a scientific congress. In this address he announced { 
his conviction that at the basis of experience lay, not ' 
space, but an infinite variety of space-systems, and that 
the foundational reaJity for ph3^cs was a " world-line," ' 
in which the truth of the phenomenal world must be looked 
for as a four-dimensional world from which space and time 
must be taken as arlatrary and derivative constructions. 
Everything turns on what we mean by rest, and this 
depends on how we determine ertntrarily our space and 
time in observation. Three-dimensional geometry becomes 
a mere chapter in the book of four-dimensional physics. 
Space and time, as Newton conceived them, sink down to 
a new and lower status as mere shadows of the one four- 
dimensional world. 

It is this purely d^vative character of the space and 
time of current physics, and the consequent Impropriety 
of applying language descriptive of them to the ultimate 
manifold, that Professor Whitehead seems to me to have 
brought out in his treatment of relativity, more thoroughly 
thfm Einstein or even Minkowski himself has done. 

I have now oideavourcd to convey scoue idea of what 
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relativily in measuraoent appears to import for philo- 
sophy. The sketch I have made is one only of outline, 
but it will serve as an introduction to applications of the 
principle, in more general forms than those that are 
mathematical or physical, in the discussion which follows. 

Physical relativity must not be looked on to-day as 
more than the beginning of a new outlook for mathema- 
ticians and physicists. The doctrine has much in its 
appearance to commend it. But it is apparently as yet 
only in a stage that is incomplete. Not only are funda- 
mental principles imsettted, but special problems remain 
to be solved. For instance, what light does the new 
doctrine throw upon rotation ? A rotating body bulges 
under what we call the actioD of centrifugal force which 
gravitational attraction does not adequat^y restrain and 
so compensate for. Newton naturally held rotation to be 
an absolute fact. It does not depend on relative position 
in the same way as motion of translation does, and such 
£acts of observation as those yielded by Foucault's pen- 
dulum and the gyroscope bear out the view of its inde- 
pendence of anytiiing beyond itself. What, then, is the 
significance of the apparent centrifugal force to which the 
bulging of a rotating body is due ? Does the principle of 
rehttivity in measurement of position and of motion in 
tnmslation still leave open the possibility of some world- 
wide inertial frame existing independently of relative space 
and time systems ? Some mathematicians suggest this. 
Others, like Professor Whitehead, point out that Newton's 
laws (^ motion are only true if the axes to which they 
refer belong to a body which is not rotating, and is not 
of accelerating velocity. If this is forgotten, instances 
will appear in which action and reaction will not be equal 
and opposite, and uncompensated forces will show tiuxn- 
selves as in rotating bodies. Is this aq)lanation one 
which in itself is sufBcient ? These and analogous points 
remain for the math^naticians to agree on and explain ' 
to us laymen. 

Again, what is the character of the imiverseT Is it 
that of a universe which is finite and yet unbounded ? 
Einstdn himself suggests this, and gives reasons for 
thinking that it may be cylindrical. .If, for simplicity, 
we start off by thinking of ourselves as existing in space 
of only two dimensions instead of three, that is to say as 
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in *' Flatland," then so long as these dimensions are plane 
certain perplexities do not arise. But suppose that the 
two-dimensional surffice is not plane, and that we live cm a 
curved surface I We shall not know it, because we have no 
eotperience of a different kind to guide us. We shall then 
find what we took to be our straight lines of measurement 
returning on their origins in (nrcular oc other curves. 
The curved world will thus be finite, although there is no 
limit to it to be experienced. Now a world with three 
dimensions that are curved instead of straight can be 
devised jost as well as one of only two. Riemann, Helm- 
holtz, and F(»ncar6 have long ago made such an idea 
intelligible in popular form. Such a curvilinear space 
must of course not be thought of as sometiiing carved out 
of a larger apace of the ordinarily imagined character. It 
is to be taken to be all that space can mean as well as can 
be. And if space itself be thus of a really curved nature, 
then we hve in a universe which, if unbounded, is not the 
less finite. 

What the form of the order of things in that universe 
is we do not yet know. Einstein and his disciples have 
only entered on inquiry as to the answers science can give 
to the questions raised. So far they ore able to do little 
more tl^ revefil to us mUimited possibiUties of truth 
attainable by reOection. But at least t^ey have helped 
to emancipate our minds from the deadening effect of 
conventional ideas. 
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xxLivrnrr in bxfemence oknkballt 

Einbtein's prmci[de of the relativity of our measurements 
in space and time cannot be taken in isolation. When 
its import is considered it may well be found to have its 
counterpart in other domains of nature uid of knowledge 
generally. Before we enter on this question let us be clear 
as to what the relativity principle in physios has brought 
us. We may define it as Einstein himself has done, or 
with the greater freedom exhibited in Professor Eddington's 
book, and also in German expositions such as that of 
Schlick. Or we may give to the principle the more objec- 
tive interpretation reached by Professor Whitehead, who 
is very definite in rejecting anything lilce a tendency to 
sfdit externality into two phases, one that of the space-time 
continuum and the other that of space and time systems 
as they actually occur in an independent experience. 
There is a broad feature which all the different views exhibit 
in common. Into the results apparently yielded by direct 
sense-awareness concepts have not only entered, but have 
entered with transforming power. 

Our biological notion of our organisms as percipient 
make this in practice difficult to visualise. We think of 
our sensations as originating in the contact of the afferent 
extremities of our nerves with something in the environ- 
ment independent of the organism. It is thus that our 
knowledge of the external world seems to have reality and 
iadependenee. It is therefore, on this hypothesis, some- 
what unintelligible to suppose that concepts can enter 
into that reality and independence. For concepts look as 
though they were essentially creatures of mere reflection, 
always general and applicable to an infinity of singulars 
indifferently. They are not happenings in time and 
space but identities in mode of apprehension. If the 
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biological view of knowledge be the final one they cannot 
really enter into the particularism of reality in sense- 
perception. 

But the biological view of the organism as a thing 
receiving impressions from its environment in truth pre- 
supposes the vision of an entire world within which the 
receiver, the receiving, and the received have already the 
places presupposed by the necessities of the process. A 
biologii^ epistemology can therefore only possess relative 
truth. It can no more account for our Imowledge of that 
worid, which it has already in its explanation assumed 
to be there, than can the classical notion of space and time 
as absolute account for facts of observation which modem 
physics has placed beyond doubt and which yet appear to be 
irreconcilable with that notion. Its case is inde^ a much 
worse one, for it cannot account even for itself. We are 
thus driven back to the revision of our popular idea of the 
relation of the biological thing to its environment as an 
explanation of knowledge. As we shall find in more detail 
later on, knowledge cannot be thus explained. It is itself 
presupposed, even when we distinguish a particular sensa- 
tion from a concept. The distinction between the two falls 
within knowledge itself and presupposes it. Only for 
the sake of convenience do we refer to sensations apart 
from concepts or concepts apfirt from sensations. When 
we do this it is for a reason analogous to that for which the 
mathematician permits himself to talk of infinitesimals, 
and to calculate with them eis though they expressed more 
than mere relations. 

It is therefore not surprising that the theory of rela- 
tivity should be considered to have shown that the redrty 
of a world of space and time can only be stated in terms of 
concepts. For what we call nature turns out to have been 
permeated by the activity of reflection. It is interesting to 
notice how this conclusion presents itself to the minds of 
men of science themselves. Professor Eddington, who is 
both an acute and a courageous thinker, uses these remark- 
able words at p. 197 of hu book, towards its conclusion : 

*' CNiT whole theory has really been a discussion of the 
most general way in which permanent substance can be 
built up out of relations ; and it is the mind which, by 
insisting on regarding only the things that are permanent. 
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has actually imposed these laws on an indifferent world. 
Nature has had very little to do with the matter ; she had 
to provide a hasis — point-events ; but practically any- 
thi^ would do for that purpose if the relations were of a 
reasonable degree of complexity. The relativity theory / 
of phjrsics reduces everything to relations ; that is to say, i' 
it is structure, not material, which counts. The structure ! '^ 
cannot be built up without material ; but the nature of ' 
the material is of no importance." 

Professor Whitehead would hardly accept this inter- 
pretation of the relativity doctrine, but we have seen that 
there is reason to regard him as proceeding in the same 
direction by another path. However, therefore, we look 
at it, the theory of relativity in physical measurement ' 
means this, that our measurements are what they are ^ 
because of the concepts through which knowledge effects \ 
them. Whether these concepts assume the form of co- 
ordinates, such as those which are harmonised by the 
Lorentz equations for transformation used for the earlier 
or special principle of relativity, or whether they are the 
" Tensors," which have been adapted by Einstein for 
the measurement of the continuimi in its relation to forms 
of every order in the actual space and time of our experi- 
ence, we come to the same result. It is through general 
princi|des, and not by immediate awareness in its sim- 
plicity, that we get our knowledge of physical nature, and 
the reality we discover is of an order in character the same 
as that of our knowledge about it. 

It is of special importance that this should have come out 
so clearly in physics, the science which is concerned with 
nature in the aspect in which are presented externalities 
absolutely exduding each other. It is not less important 
that in other domains of science a similar conclusion should 
prove inevitable. 

In biology, the idea with which we are primarily con- 
cerned is, not that of cause, as in physics, but that of end. 
It is essential for progress in accurate interpretation to dis- 
tinguish these two clearly. They belong to different orders 
in thought, and much confusion has resulted from failure 
to distinguish their respective characters. 

Cause is a very indefinite expression. Externality to 
the effect is of its essence, but its meaning is relative in all 
10 
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cases to the Bubject-matter. For the housemaid the cause 
of the fire is the match she lights and ap^dies. For the 
physicist the cause of the fire is the conversion of potential 
into kinetic energy, through the combination of carbon 
atoms with those of oxygen and the fonnation of oxides 
in the shape of gases wluch become progressively oxidised. 
For the judge who is trying a case of arson it is the wicked 
action of the prisoner in the dock. In each case there is a 
different field of inquiry, determined from a different stand- 
point. But no such fidd is even approximately exhaustive. 
The complete cause, if it could be found, would extend to 
the entire ground of the phenomenon that had to be 
explained, and this ground would reach, not only to the 
whole of the world, but to the entirety of the universe. 
More than this ; if the ground could be completely stated 
it would be indistinguishable from the effect itself, including, 
as it would do, the whole of the conditions of existence. 
Thus we see that when we speak of the cause of an event 
we are only picking out what is relevant to the standptnnt 
of a special inquiry, and is determined in its scope by the 
particular concept which our purpose makes us have in 
view. The physicist who investigates the abstraction 
called . physical nature excludes from his attention many 
forms of activity which others observe and which belong 
to a different domain. 

The end that for the biologist determines the activity 
of the living organism is a phenomenon of an order of whi(^ 
the special methods of the physicist can take no account. 
This kind of phenomenon also can only be reached through 
adequate concepts, but the concepts belong to a different 
order of thought. In obseiving ends as guiding the 
behaviour of the maely living organism, we have not as 
yet to do with c(msciou8 purpose, itself belonging to quite 
a different order, that which is mental and not merely 
biological The end is not the less quite different &om 
a cause. Every event which we pick out and name as a 
cause we pick out and name as one conceived to be external 
to the effect which follows on it. If we did not do so we 
should be unable to draw any distinction at all as physicists. 
We are dealing with what is akin to the extemaUty to each 
other of the symbols with which the reflection of the mathe- 
matician oonceTDB itself. But in the case of ends this is 
otherwise. The end is inunediately present. It operates 
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at ifUra rather than ab extra. In this respect it is more 
akin to consciously purposive than to causal action. The 
parts of the living whole behave more Uke the citizens of 
a state than Uke the molecules of a substance. The 
organism lives by continuing to reahse an end even through 
progressive and complete alteration in constantly changing 
material. It takes in &om its environment, and gives 
out to it in a fashion in which continuity is unbroken, and : 
in which its form is modified by the fulfilment, not of some 
octemal law, but of a law which it appears to impose on , 
itself. Its change of form takes place in accordance with 
characteristics which it inherits, and which cannot be 
adequately expressed in mathematical or physical terms, 
and itswhole life is onewhich is self-determined in a develop- 
ment or behaviour taking place in the interests of the 
species to which it belongs, and to subserve the ends for 
which it comes into existence and, after it has run its 
course, dies. It is only in terms of life itself that life can 
be expressed, and these terms lie outside the words which 
the physicist has to onploy. Of course physical and 
chemical conceptions have great value in the observation 
of the organism. They are needed in order to interpret 
certain aspects of the taking in and giving out of its enei^, 
aspeiHs which it presents in common with the other objects 
<tf external nature. But such aspects are never adequate 
to the full reality. They are not more than abstractions, 
under which that reality can be properly regarded only 
if it is remembered that in them no complete or even 
sufficient account of life is ever given. An end operates 
quite differently &om a cause. Its activity is a present 
activity, behaoiour and not causation. Our knowledge 
about it is determined by an entirely different set of 
fxmceptions. 

But just as relativity is the characteristic of the concep- 
tions of the physicist, so is relativity characteristic of those 
ot the biologist. When we pass to the order of phenomena 
that are moital, such as those of the animal that consciously 
reflects and carries out a defined piu^ose, we have something 
before us that is of an order in thought different both in 
l(^c and in fact. In the onanism the end is never realised 
perfectly. The contingency that is so prominent a feature 
ot nature seems to contend with it. Even in the living 
human being disease and physical feebleness interfere 
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with his life. They impede the lowly and the great 
alike: 



But not the less the distinctive quality of mind is to be free 
and self-detennining. To this subject we shall have to 
return later on, when we consider how mind expresses itself 
in external form. For the moment it is enough to say that 
thought as such is not only incapable of restraint save by 
itself, but is untrammelled by the physical limits which . 
confine the organism in sensation. It is of the nature of 
mind that the entirety should be implicitly present in 
every detail of its activity. The whole is in the part and 
the part in the whole, in a fashion whi<di has nothing quite 
resembling it in the phenomena that belong to the domain 
of biology^ Every thought, however trivied, really implies 
the whole of our mental content. 

In what sense mind is to be treated as relative in know- 
ledge we shall see in time. For the present I will only say 
that knowledge discloses itself as of degrees and at levels 
which are determined by the character of the concepts it 
employs. But these degrees and levels imply each other. 
They are not distinct entities apart. They are all of t^em 
required for the interpretation of the full character of reahty . 
To them one may ap|dy an observation which Professor 
Eddington makes at p. 82 of his book about nature : 

" We have neither the vocabulary nor the imagination 
for a description of absolute properties as such. All 
physical knowledge is relative to space and time partitions ; 
and to gain an understanding of the absolute it is neces- 
sary to approach it through the relative. The absolute 
may be defined as a relative which is always the same, no 
matter what it is relative to. Although we think of 
it as self-existing, we cannot give it a place in our know- 
ledge without setting up some dummy to relate it to." 

In the same fashion, if we wish to get at the ultimate 
character of the knowledge that is foundational of reality, 
we must take account of all the degrees and levels at which 
it appears and interpret them according to their places in 
the entirety. 
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We may now turn to the general field of knowledge in 
order to see whether it accords with the principle of 
relativity to which an extended meaning is thus given. 
In later chapters we shall have to approach the subject 
in more detail. For the present it will be enough if we 
find that the characteristics of our experience are such as 
to require investigation from the point of view just 
indicated in outline. 

It is to be regretted that the title " theory of relativity " 
was ever appropriated to the extent it has been for Ein- 
stein's doctrine, just as if it belonged to that doctrine in 
a special way. What he is concerned with is relativity 
in measurement in space and time only, and relativity 
extends to other forms of knowledge as much as to that 
merely concerned with quantitative order. The different 
orders in experience appear to imply, as determining 
their meanings, conceptions of characters logically diverse, 
like those of mechanism, of life, of instinct, and of con- 
scious intelligence. The princifde of relativity applies to 
all standpoints determined by conceptions appropriate 
indeed to particular orders of Imowledge, but thereby of a 
limiting character. It seems therefore accurate to regard 
quantitative relativity as only a special illustration of a 
wider principle. 

I thought it well to begin with the Einstein theory in 
its general features, because that theory reminds us admir- 
ably of the profound extent to which we may all of us be 
shown to have submitted unconsciously to the rule of 
what is only relatively true. It may well be likely, even 
if Einstein is right, that we shall continue for a long time 
to talk about weight and gravitation influenced by old 
conventionalities. It may happen that the man in the 
street will hardly cease to resent the notion that when his 
umbrella falls from his hand into the mud, what has in 
truth happened is such that he and the pavement may 
be treated as moving with accelerating energy in an 
upward direction, while the mnbrella, having no acceler- 
ating push communicated to it, remains unaccelerated 
tmtil the moving pavement hits it. He may stick firmly 
to his familiar co-ordinates and system of reference. But 
science cannot stand still to listen to his remonstrances, 
and for physics it is possible that a time may arrive when 
even the good old name gravitation will not be discover- 
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aUe in any respecta-ble textbook. Science has been able 
to place to its credit in the past revtdutionary victories 
not less confusing. After all Galileo and Einstein have 
been the authors of commotions nearly equally impres- 
sive, and now every child at school thinks easily in 
Galilean co-ordinates in a fashion which would have 
ctMifomided even the learned of an earlier and Ptc^maic 
outlook. 

All this illustrates once more how closely mathematics, 
physical science, and the inquiry into the ultimate char- 
acter of reality which is called metaphysics, are related 
to each other. Much of recent progress in knowledge has 
consisted in the bringing to light and elimination of un- 
conscious assumptions, and this progress in determining 
the true character of reality has required, as indispensable 
to it, the ascertainment of the limits of the various forms 
of that knowledge which is ultimately one and indivisible. 
Capacity for imaginative range counts for much ; and to i 
art and to poetry science owes a great deal for their stknu- j 
lative effect on this capacity. It is under a debt of grati- 
tude to the Renaissance, and without such visuaJising 
minds as that of a Leonardo da Vinci it might not have 
stood to-day where it does. But if science owes something 
to art, it owes not less to the investigations of great meta- 
physicians like Leibnitz, Berkeley, and Ktuit,' For it is 
men such as these who have done most to initiate the 
process of bringing to light the unconscious assumptions 
which have deflected even careful observation. Thus 
toslay it is largely due to the influence of idealism in 
metaphysics that biologists are breaking away from the 
dogmas of an exclusively mechanical standpoint, and are 
boldly claiming to interpret and express life in terms of 
conceptions that belong to the order of life alone. We 
have analogies to this process in art and in religion. The 
truth of their ideas depends for the mind that is concerned 
with them on wliat belongs to orders or levels in reflection 
different from those which dominate in science. Faith 
may well be the substance of things which science cannot 
see, if its implicit categories are categories really belonging 

1 On tiie work of exploring tbehiaton of thsoon^bntioiu of philoaophy 
to the fomulAlioiis of aoienoe aa aileoted by relativity, it would be nmer- 
fluons for me to enter. For ithia work haa been exoellenUy accompliahed 
byProfeeaor Wildon CorrintlieaontseaMyon" llieFiiiloaophioalPniioipla 
of BiUivitjr," nomtfr publitbed by faiin. 
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to other orders in knowledge and veality. The principle 
of relativity apfdies here also, but even more sweepingly. 
The demonstration of the importance of the principle 
vhich the mathematicians and physicists of to-day are 
offering is helpful, but it covers only a fragment of the 
ground. Fully operative, the principle teaches us that 
observer and observed always and everywhere stand in 
relations which are inseparable in It^ic as they are in 
fact. The conception and the conceived are alike embraced 
within a greater and foundational actuality. Behind 
knowledge we cannot penetrate in onr search for reidity. 
But knowledge is not always of the same kind. There 
are everywhere in it what are analogous to the differing 
frames of reference of the physicist. The degrees or 
stages in knowledge generally, as distinguished from that 
of measurement, are even less reducible to each other's 
terms than tJiese " frames," for every form of the latter 
can be expressed in the terms of a calculus. But life 
cannot, as we shall see, be expressed in terms of mechanism, 
or intelligence in terms of life. The orders in thought are 
of logic^y different kinds, and they have no relation 
analogous to equivalence in quantitative order. 

The importance of beginning the consideration of the 
whole subject with the principle of the relativity of 
measurement lay in this, that in mathematical physics 
we have a demonstration that is convincing by its justifi- 
cation from the use of external standards. There we are 
dealing with what wc can see or touch, to the extent that 
we start in every case from results given by the clock or 
the balance and the measuring rod, and in the end return 
to them as our tests. The co-ordinates of our systems of 
reference depend on what [M^sents itself as direct experi- 
ence of relaions in space and time. 

But in the case of knowledge in other forms the primary 
reference is to standards of a wholly different order. The 
reference in our experience of the living organism is to a 
wh(de that has no existence outside of or apart from the 
members in which it reahses itself, and in so realising 
itself controls them. They have no existence as living , 
members excepting in and throiigh it. Means and end do 
not fall asunder ; there is no feature resembling action at 
a distance, nor is that whole in the conservation of which 
life consists any cause distinguishaUe as an event apart 
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in space or time from the results of its self-conservation 
in its organs. To be organic imports the fulfilment of an 
end. That end is in mere life no conscious purpose. It is 
a final and setf-Kiontained form of reality. But it is that 
in the light of which the living organism is recognised as 
being such, and is interpreted. In this significance it 
belongs to reality, and without it sucfa reality would not 
be. Mind finds meaning for itself in it in a form and at , 
a level which is just thus describable and only so describ- 
able. For it is a form which is ultimate. It belongs to 
the actual and is not resoluble into the conceptions which 
lie at the foundation of less concrete forms of our experi- 
en^. Like the co-ordinates of the physicist it is a con- 
ception of reflection, and a conception that is foundational, 
but only to what is known through it and as disclosing it 
in actual existence. 

In th^ respect there is a real analogy between the system 
of Reference of the physicist and that of the biologist. But 
the reference of the latter is not to an external standard, 
as in the case of the former, although the reference is in 
both cases conceptual. The difference is that the con- 
ceptions belong to different stages in the forms in which 
mind recognises its own character in its object. 

Mind, in the fullest meaning, the meaning in which it 
is foundational to reality, thus discloses irself at a variety 
of levels which we shall have to consider as we proceed. 
It certainly imports more than can be expressed in the 
terms of any set of conceptions appropriate to only one 
of these levels. It is that in terms of which all forms of 
reality can be expressed, but which itself can be expressed 
in no terms beyond itself. Within its entirety there are 
various conceptual forms, which show themselves as 
forms of general application. As such they are disclosed, 
like the space and time systems of Einstein, as belonging 
to the facts of reality and of knowledge alike. They repre- 
sent levels or degrees in knowledge which have relations 
to each other, but they are not reducible to each other. 
For they are ultimate, alike in conception and as expressed 
in concrete and actual facts that are not facts apart from 
them. 

Let us for a moment again approach the question <^ 
what is meant by truth. It is plain that it may involve 
more than any merely {fragmentary view of the actual. 
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In all its forms knowledge is ever seeking to comfdete 
itself, and it refuses to submit to stop short of the ideal 
which its nature imposes on it in ea«h of these forms alike. 
Truth must imply the whole and nothing short of the whole, 
whether the whole be actually and fuUy attainable by the 
human mind or not. 

This, as we saw, has proved to be the case in physical 
science. The doctrine of relativity made the ideal apparent 
in a fashion in which it was not before apparent. We are 
now conscious that the co-ordinates by which we usually 
measure are always relative and never absolute. The 
calculations of the astronomer have to take account of 
more factors than used to be dreamed of. So it is in 
pure mathematics with munber, which is now found to 
mean more than merely what can be coimted. So with 
series, which depends to-day, not on definite quantity, 
but on logical order in externality. The old concepts 
current in science are everywhere turning out to fall 
short in the interpretation of the actu^, and we begin to 
recognise that what we have been treating as actually 
ascertained facts were only our working hypotheses, 
fashioned sufficiently for the immediate purpose, but 
wholly inadequate to the full presentation of complete 
truth. Every particular form of knowledge is relative, 
and is destined in the end to recognise the boimdaries ol 
its own apparent order, and to demand that we should pass 
over to conceptions of a new character. 

What is imjHessive, even in the cases of mathematics 
and the physical sciences, both of which are concerned with 
externality and quantity, is still more strikingly illustrated 
when we turn to the sciences of life, such as animal 
physiology, botany, and biology generally. Here the 
methods of exact measurement, brought forward for 
appUcation from the regions of physics and chemistry, 
are no doubt of a utility which is indispensable. For we 
are still dealing with phoiomena that belong to an external 
worid, in the sense that they possess relations which 
require such methods for their investigation.' But these 
methods are not the only methods we require in this 
region of phenomena, nor are they by themselves adequate. 
The facts with which we are concerned appear to belong 
to an ordCT different in kind from that of the conceptions 
of physics and of chemistry, alike as regards our knowledge 
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and as regards leality. It is only by abstraction, by 
shutting out from attention certain aspects of what we 
observe, that we can employ these conceptions. Their 
employment is necessary, but it does not give us more 
than relative and partifU truth. 

Thus we find that if we are to describe intelligibly the 
facts of heredity, of the transmission of modes of behaviour, 
and of the development and growth through a definite 
course of life of an organism, from the union of a sper- 
matozoon with an ovum in order to form a new and pro- 
gressively independent organism, we must employ other 
terms than those expressive of causes acting tA extra on 
materials external to them. We pass naturally, if we 
observe without distorted attention, to the notion of life 
as the 8elf-Tealisati(Hi of what we may call an end as dis- 
tinguished from an external cause, an end which is a mould- 
ing influence immediately present and not acting at a 
distance; an end which conserves itself and remains 
continuous and identical notwithstanding its constant 
change of the material in which it expresses itself. The 
himian organism is always parting with its carbon, its 
oxygen, and its other chemical constituents. It is con- 
tinuously taking in fresh substance &om which to derive 
supidies of energy, and then setting itself to eliminate 
Uie waste products when their function has been fulfilled. 
But it behaves as a living whole, self-conserving throughout 
metabolism and change of material, and it pursues a 
definite course, first of growth and then of decay, &om 
its conception, through its birth, to its maturity and final 
death. The individual inherits and maintains the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the species, and when it has 
fulfilled the function of bringing into life through ,birth 
descendants to whom it transmits its own capacities and 
qualities, it passes away in the interests of a larger whole, 
that species whose own ends and whose own continuimce 
it subserves. During life it conducts itself, not like a 
machine, but with vastly greater delicacy. The work 
done by the Uood corpuscles in taking up just the neces- 
sary oxygen and no more ; by the kidney in selecting out 
and secreting injurious substances which it gets rid of in 
the urine ; by the tissues in the metabolism by which 
carbohydrates are converted into glycogen ; these and 
countless other phases in the activities of the living 
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organisms are no mere Qlustratioiu ai mecfaaiiical or 
external causation. They are more nearly analogous td 
what aiises from the actuating spirit of a battalion which 
has been highly trained, where the men combine almost 
instinctively in carrying out the common purpose, ordered 
by a word of command and responded to as only a collec- 
tion can respond which is no mere collection of individuals, 
inasmuch as it forms a practised and cohesive social unit. 

Yet the organism that is merely living does not really 
act, as the battalion does, purposively or even instinctively. 
It acts (mly ^tuut-purposively. What controls it is not 
ocHiscious purpose, reflectively selected, but what belongs 
to an i»der that is more than mechaoicat but is short of 
being intellectual. When we contem|date the living 
world we are contem^dating it at the level of end as dis- 
tinguished from causes on the one himd and from ctHiscious 
purposes on the other, and our conceptions are those oi a 
definite and special order. 

There are, of course, many features by which end is 
distinguished from purpose properly so called. The mere 
end is not the less actual because it is operative wholly 
apart from consciousness. It selects, but its selective 
activity is not free for it, and does not depend on 
knowledge. It acts as though it discriminated, but its 
discrimination is merely analogous and no more than 
analogous to choice. The kidneys keep constant the purity 
of the blood from noxious substances with the utmost 
exactness in adaptation to circumstances, and with a 
[decision and delicacy that suggest self-diiecting inteUi- 
gence in selection, more than they suggest merely chemical 
processes ; but they really effect this regulation because, 
although they do not carry out any conscious purpose, 
they are living members of an oi^anism whose end and 
whose existence in the conservation of that end the kidneys 
live in continuously subserving. For apart from their 
place in this whole they do not continue to live. They 
have a special and de&iite place to fill in a community 
of cngans, and excepting as filling this place they are not 
kidneys. It is in the particular end which they fulfil that 
their life and identity consist, and this end it is that 
requires constant change in their substan^. 

Now the conception of end, as we see it embodied in life, 
is, as I have observed, tui generia. Reduce it to mecban- 
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ism, or exhibit it as intelligent choice, we cannot. Life 
belongs to an order of phenomena which can be observed, 
interpreted, and expressed only in terms of the conceptions 
of their own prder, that of life. This is where the principle 
of relativity comes in. The actual, where we find it alive, 
belongs to a level just as truly real as that of the machine. 
The living organism owes wl^t it is, not to the control of 
mechanical causes operating and moulding it from without, 
but to the ^uom'-purposes of which it is the embodiment, 
and which are everywhere and at all times present in its 
life. Action at a distance in such circumstances presents 
no problem, for the control is inherent and has its place 
as belonging to the present character of existence. The 
organism seems as though its members were fulfilling an 
immediate end, which is not the less now actual and 
immediate in influence merely because its fulfilment may 
require a course of time in which to accomplish its full 
development. 

When we turn to the higher kinds of organism which 
embody more than life, inasmuch as they exhibit con- 
sciously intelligent selection and freedom of choice, we are 
face to face in our object-world with a yet more concrete 
order of reality, that which belongs to mind as it oonftonts 
our own minds in the world before us. The intelligent 
animal, the horse, the dog, the hiunan being, are all, at 
their own stages, the manifestation of mind expressed and 
consciously diiectuig itself in the action of an organism 
which is thus more than a merely living organism. We 
have passed beyond the stage of mere ends in process of 
accomplishment to one in which differences in level of a 
new order become apparent. The order is again, in logic 
and in quality, a new and distinct one. The intelligent 
organism may in certain aspects be treated as a machine, 
but it has other aspects certainly not less actual in which 
it is more than a mere machine. Even when we describe 
it as alive, we have to describe it as much more than 
alive. For as actual it embodies mind, and it therefore 
not only controls but selects in accordance with purposes 
exhibiting values of varying character, with qualities that 
belong to self-conscious intelligence alone. 

A new and large problem about the nature of reality 
thus confronts us. How are we to explain the fact that 
the actual exhibits itself in orders wluch are irreducible 
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to each other ? This fact seems to be staring us in the 
face, and recent progress in scientific research appears to 
be intensifying its definiteness and importance. The old 
idea that somehow science was likely to end by exhibiting 
all difference as merely quantitative difference is growing 
remote. The principle of relativity in the orders of exist- 
ence is fast acquiring a new and largely extended signifi- 
cance, going beyond what relates merely to order in 
quantity and the concepts of that order. 

It seems hopeless to try to build up the explanation 
from below. Morality cannot be reduced to mathematics, 
and no more can life be resolved into mechanism, or reason 
into mere instinct. It is safer to accept what appears to 
be luunistakable fact of observation, and, if light is to be 
cast upon it, to seek that light from what is nearer to 
actuaUty, as being more complete in the way it l&ads 
itself to explanation, rather than from what obtrudes its 
fr-agmentary character. 

But how is this to be justified T Some of the New 
Realists, well awfire of the difficulties, have suggested an 
answer to the question. What distinguishes their position 
from that of the older forms of realism is that they project 
universals into the non-mental world. Later on it will be 
necessary to consider how they do this. At present it is 
enough to refer to the fact that they do so. They treat 
the non-mental world which for them confronts the mind 
as something from which the latter is receptive, and 
receptive, not merely of what is in the nature of the 
particiilor, but also of universals and relations that find 
their meaning through our reflections, but are not the 
less treated by them as truly there. These are regarded 
as independent and non-mental objects, and yet as of a 
general character in relation to applicability. But if this 
be so, what remains of the mmd that perceives ? It 
becomes like a substance on which impressions are causally 
effected by other substances outside it in time and space. 
Only among the causes which thus produce consciousness 
and perception seem to be the very imiversals we have 
hitherto taken to have significance possible only as 
belonging to the nature of mind itself, and not of exter- 
nality. Physical causes are so extended as to include 
entities akin to Ideas as Plato conceived them. 

But why should we treat the phenomena of mind as 
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the effects of a cause ? If it be claimed that we come to 
such a conclusion inasmuch as it is the only one adapted 
to scientific methods of treatment, the answer is that this 
is due to an assumption which has long been complained 
of, and which modem scientific methods do not entail. 
The princii^e, even merely physical, of relativity appears, 
indeed, to impel us towards a different view. There is 
for it no bifurcation, and no fixed or rigid framework, such 
as the Newtonians dreamed of. There is rather a universe 
which is what it is fi3r us only in virtue of variety in inter- 
pretation. Its reality and its meaning are not separaUe. 
General conceptions in observation come in everywhere. 
It is mind and the significances which it finds that make 
that universe what we take it to be, and the relations of 
the objecits within it are not fixed or independent of these 
objects, but are the results of our interpretations. The 
doctrine of relations independent of and external to what 
they relate seems thus to fall into difficulties. 

At this point I wish to guard against misapprehension. 
The equations to which I have earlier referred, and the 
relativity which arises from them, are not for the new 
school of physicists merely individual equations. They 
are inherent in all experience, and are conditions that 
lie at its foundation, I can best remind the reader of 
this by referring him to Kant's teaching in his Critique of 
Pure Beaaon, although what he there stud may prove only 
a step towards an adequate explanation of the true rela- 
tion of knowledge to the universe. O 

What Kant did was to insist that experience was not 
reality apart from its signification. He distinguished 
between the particular self, the self that appears only as 
a particular object in experience in time, and the foun- 
dational activity in knowledge which made even this 
experience possible. Scrutinising such experience he said 
that it was intelligible only on the footing of taking 
knowledge as being more than merely individual, or as an 
instrument used by the individual. The object-world i 
within which the individual himself emerged was intelli- 
giUe in its reality only if the individual knew through the 
expression in him of what Kant called the " synthetic 
tmity of apperception," operating in various modes of 
activity called categories, and schematising its activity in 
f<«ms ci space and time which were imposed on the 
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. object-worid as the conditions through which alone it 
could arise. In this sense they were transcendental to 
experience, in so for as they stood for limiting conditions, 
but not transcendent in the sense of enabling us to get 
beyond it. The activity of mind was thus no activity 
which could be regarded as an instrument wielded by 
the individual whom we know only empirically as an 
object in knowledge. For it was only through such 
activity that even he was there as object. 

So with the new school of physicists relativity belongs 
to the very nature of the object in knowledge, and does 
not lie in any m»e employment of knowledge by a par- 
ticular individual. No doubt all knowledge is in a sense 
relative. As individuals we are deflected everywhere by 
what distinguishes us as individuals. Our personal habits 
of mind and even of body, our social purposes, the limita- 
tions of otu* individual faxnilties of sense-perception, our 
want of mental training, these and other idiosyncrasies 
all hamper us in analogous ways, and deSect us fnnu 
attention to aspects of what is real, but does not serve 
our immediate purposes. We may, however, suffer in 
common from such defects without their belonging to the 
conditions of knowledge itself. Theory and practice, 
reflection and volition, are closely related in the fashioning 
of individual experience. But these personal aspects of 
relativity are not what either Einstein or Kant has had 
in view. What they have been concerned with are the 
conditions of experience in general, and not merely per- 
sonal conventionalities. If Einstein's foundational con- 
ceptions of end-pointa and their relations, and Kant's 
description of the transcendental character of knowledge 
in general, are open to the comment that even to these 
the princifde of relativity extends, it is in a deeper sense 
than that in which we pronounce the outlook of the indi- 
vidual to be relative to his individual peculiarities. 

How the great and fundamental fact of knowledge is to 
be accounted for is a question that ia constantly being 
raised. But it is inherently an irrational question, for 
the fact of knowledge is presupposed as ultimate in what- 
ever shape the question is put. When we raise points 
about how knowledge is put together we are raising points 
about a foundation which our own very questitHis presup- 
pose for their possibility. We are of course entitled to 
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inquire into the growth of the faculties in the individual, 
and the genesis of its psychological forms. This is part 
of our study of nature as taken in abstraction. But 
psy<^ological knowledge is always relative. It is the 
outcome of the employment of a particular standpoint, 
and of a set of conceptions which can present what is 
observed only as it appears as it exists from that stand- 
point. 

This is true of our knowledge of the particular self that 
knows, looked on at arm's length, as an object in the 
world of experience and with a history there. But it is 
equally true of our knowledge generally. Even the point- 
events of Einstein, with their intervals, and the appar- 
ently absolute equations, depending on co-variance for 
co-ordinates of every curvature, do not present them- 
selves as necessarily final. And going more widely afield 
than Einstein has done with his investigation of the 
conceptions under which we measure, we come to the 
partial nature of those other conceptions through which 
we determine the orders of reality at levels of a wholly 
different kind. There too the truth we reach is not the 
whole, for beyond it lies an entirety of knowledge in 
which each order with its own forms has its place, but 
no more than its jdace. To this topic we sh^ have to 
revert later on. Meantime it is enough to remark that 
relativity seems to prevail everywhere. That is because 
we are human and finite, and cannot visualise the entirety, 
or even take it in abstractly excepting by making abstract 
distinctions in our reflection. But that entirety remains 
as the ideal standard for our thought. How art and 
religion bring us apparently face to face with it we shall 
see. But for thought with its might, not less wonderful 
because we think only in general conceptions, the ideal 
completion is not the less present notwithstanding that it 
seems to be always beyond. We gain and keep our 
freedom and our science in the constant struggle to be 
true to the principle which it imposes on us, finite as we are. 

It is hanlly surprising that there should be a point of 
approach which leaves the objective universe to be regarded 
as what exists independently of the particular perceiving 
individual, and yet admits of the application of the 
principle of relativity in its widest form. It has been 
customary to look on knowledge as an instrument which 
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the mind makes use of in apprehension. But is there not 
a wider view of knowledge, in which it is foundational of 
both apprehension and what is apprehended 7 From such 
a standpoint the ultimate signification of reality would be 
inclusion of its " concrete universals " within a whole 
outside of which there lay no meaning for the word exist- 
ence. The distinction made between subject and object 
would import, not a relation between two independent 
entities, but a distinction made by knowledge itself within 
its own field. Knowledge signMes, when so regarded, 
not a special form of individu^ activity, the subject of a 
particular science of epistemology, but the ultimate and 
final fact within which fall object and subject alike. 
Mentalism fails because it hypostatises one aspect within 
the entirety of this fact ; realism, because it exalts into eol 
independent existence another aspect. Neither has any 
intelligiUe significance apart from the^ other. They are 
correlatives, the necessary outcome of the essential char- 
acter of mind, always active and never inert substance. 
Substance, indeed, can itself be no more than a particular 
category which intelligence employs in bestowing on part 
of the field of its objects a meaning that is of the essence 
of their reality. The difference between idealism and 
realism thus di^ppears in the larger outlook that embraces 
the difference itsejf . 

The point will of course be made that knowledge is always 
for us the knowledge of a finite individual. No doubt it 
is, but it is equally true that it is at the same Ume always 
more than this. By its very nature such knowledge tends 
to bring itself at every turn within a larger entirety, and 
it is only in so far as it does so that his knowledge is possible 
for the finite individual. If its range appears narrow, it 
is not because knowledge is narrow in its nature, but because 
of the hindrances due to the organic form in which 
human experience finds expression. The knowledge of 
such a human beiitg conditioned by bis organic conditions 
we call his experience, and it is plain that what is thus 
described, however much it may point beyond itself, is a 
finite form of knowledge. What is obvious is that there is 
nothing in any particular experience, and equally nothing 
conceived as lying beyond it, that has a meaning excepting 
in terms of knowledge. And if existence be only one of 
these meanings, then to be known in some fonn is the only 
11 
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way of being real. To be known, I repeat, not as if through 
a window, by a mind that is merely organicaUy conditioned, 
but as by mind that signifies the system to which the finite 
intelligence and its object-world alike belong. 

Now the connection of this view of knowledge and reality 
with the doctrine of orders or degrees on which I have 
already touched is obvious. It is only a world embodying 
the principle of relativity, in the form which the doctrine 
entails, that can be said to exhibit the character of mind, 
with its exclusion of disconnected fragments and relations. 
The doctrine of degrees negatives the attribution of this 
fragmentary nature to the imiverse, and exhibits it as ' 
embodying in a self-completing entirety a plurality of 
orders in existence as well as in knowledge of that existence. 
All that is actual discloses a variety of aspects. The living > 
organism exists, in ways in which it may legitimately be ~ 
so regarded, as a system of matter and energy conforming 
to physical and chemical conditions. It exists so if abstrac- 
tion from its other and dominant phases is made under 
the guidance of conceptions of a mechanistic order. Elxces- 
sive concentration of attention in applying such concep- 
tions gives rise to the abstract view called materialism. 
But materialism furnishes no account of the facts of life 
or of consciousness. These belong to. other orders, which 
what lives and knows presents both in reality and for 
adequate knowledge. It is only in terms of conceptions 
belonging to these other orders that what is living and 
conscious can even be described. 

Still, it is true that for the advancement of knowledge 
of other kinds about the living organism the abstractions 
of physics and chemistry are of high and indispemable 
value. They serve the biologist as mathematics serves 
the physicist. The more abstract the conception, the more 
completely are eliminated those details that are for the 
purpose of the moment irrelevant. It is by this kind of 
concentration, with its consequential exclusions of other 
aspects, that exactness in reasoning and measurement is 
made possible for us who cannot do everything all at once. 
And so far as the process extends it is legitimate, because | 
the actual always presents more than one aspect. But I 
the whole truth, or even adequate truth, it never gives. 
The principle of relativity, in a wider meaning than that 
which is usually attached to it, applies throughout experi- 
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enoe. Not that every object presents for what we call 
direct apprehension every possible aspect. A piece of 
Iron does not live. It has an actuality that appears to be 
purely physical and wholly independent of our knowledge 
about it. And yet this is only a rough working view, 
which suffices indeed for practice, but not for science. 
The ultimate atoms of iron of which it is composed we 
cannot reach, nor, if we could, would they have for science 
anything approaching to finality. The question would 
then arise how they were related to what appears to lie 
beyond in the structure of reality, to the ideal electrons 
through the energy of which in the magnetic field we 
approach to the constitution of matter. Thus our piece 
of iron turns out to be, as it presents itself in what we call 
the actual world, a phenomenon belonging to knowledge 
indeed, but to knowledge only at a stage in the complete 
self -relation of its phEtses, 

Taken ^m yet another point ot view the relativity of 
our experience of the iron becomes no less apparent. Its 
colour, its weight, its taste, its size, its general appearance 
might present themselves quite differently to beings of 
another kind, with senses other than ours, or in a different 
world where the limits of visibility in space and time were 
different. Relativity comes in here also. Knowledge is 
indeed taken to be of the actual, but then the actual turns 
out to be prttfoundly dependent on the character of know- 
ledge itself. Pragmatism, the doctrine that the view is 
true Tiiiich works, inasmuch as it harmonises with the con- 
text of experience, is often put forward in extreme and 
exaggerated forms. Yet it has some justification. For it 
is only when we take as our final standard an ideal that 
is in itself never completely attainable by us, the ideal of 
knowledge in its entirety, that we have as against pragma- 
tism a tenable conception of a final standard of truth. 

Thus knowledge and reality again prove to be distinguish- 
at4e only by abstraction made for practical purposes. 
They are not separable, in the fashion that is commonly 
imagined, for scientific knowledge in its fulness, and thie 
case of the nature of iron is just an illustration of a wider 
form of that principle of relativity of which the doctrine 
which Einstein has made famous is an illustration of 
another and different kind. 

If this be so the question which a^fon arises is in what 
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truth consists. As has been already pointed out, the 
agreement of an idea with something external and inde- 
pendent of it is too limited as a standard to cover all the 
facts. The essence of truth seems to lie rather in the 
adequacy to its object of the idea in range of quality as 
much as of quantity. Since everything that is appears to 
stand in relation to all else that is, a perfect idea would have 
to comprehend the entire universe. Now no such idea is 
possiUe for the human mind, the mind that is conditioned 
in that it has to work through senses and a brain. Our 
standard of truth as human beings must therefore fall short 
of this ideal, and be just a working instrument with the 
aid of which we seek to travel towards the interpretation 
that is complete. But the old notion of apprehension and 
its object ^ike as of static character has vanished under 
scrutiny. Knowledge is dynamic. It is an effort to 
transcend the apparently given. It is always pointing 
beyond itself, ^d with the continuous advance towards 
fuller comprehension the object itself loses its apparently 
given character. It, too, is dynamic in its nature. That 
is the underlying principle of relativity in its wider fonn. 
Within their own orders in knowledge and reality, and 
subject to our recognising that it is only with truth belong- 
ing to these orders that we are dealing, there are methods 
that are essential appropriate respectively to each form of 
science. Relations of quantity require the clock, the 
measuring rod, and the balance for their precise ascertain- 
ment. Without these instruments science could not 
progress. But, as we now learn, it is only what in the end 
turns out to be relative truth that they can give us. When 
we deal with problems the solution of wMch transcends 
everyday experience, such as those of the constancy of the 
velocity of Ught, or the relation throughout the universe 
of gravitation to inertia, we come up against the demon- 
strated relativity of everyday standards of measurement 
in even their apparently most exact forms. Mathematics, 
which can speak in a language more comprehensive than 
that in which the mere observer describes what he sees, 
enables us to express the limitations which the subjectivity 
of the latter forces upon him. But not the less the physi- 
cist must use the dock, the measuring rod, and the balance, 
and cannot get on without them. For his purpose is to 
acquire ideas that fit in with the context of experience, 
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not only his oim but that of other men, and this his 
measurements enable him to do, because, although the 
results are limited by the general conditions of observation, 
these conditions apply to the others around him who have 
experience analogous to his own. What he has to be 
careful about is to remember that his and their experience 
as an entirety contains aspects belongmg to differing orders 
and conceptions, and that what applies to its reitlity under ' 
one head does not apply to its re^ty under another. The 
chemist and the poet may be helpful to each other, but very 
often they may be the reverse of helpful. 

Now this is intelligible if apprehension and its object are 
regarded, not as independent entities, but as phases separ- 
able only within the domain of mind and as distinctions 
made by it within Its entirety, an entirety which contains 
as belonging to itself object not less than subject. This 
is what is meant by speaking of mind or of knowledge as 
foundational. E!nowIedge is in none of its aspects, the 
most discursive reflection or the barest awareness, a causal 
process taking {dace between two independent entities. 
The object and the subject that knows fall alike within a 
single system and have reality only in its terms. Outside 
and apart from it they have no meaning. Facts are not 
isolated and independent fragments. Whether we look 
at the sdentiflc phases of the principles of relativity, or at 
the wider apfdication to the content of experience of the 
principle as the historian or the moralist applies it, this is 
apparent. Much of the confusion of thought which bos 
beset philosophical investigation has arisen from the 
assumption that kno^edge is an independently existing 
instrument to be wielded and applied ab esetra. It is 
not so, even for the physicist. Much less is it so for the 
historian who, in order to reproduce a past that lives in 
the present, has always to re-interpret it, and to abstain 
from trying merely to photograph imagined fr^mentary 
occurrences which are not in titeir truth fragmentary or 
self-contained, but ore intelligible and actual only in the 
context and significance which are brought out by the work 
. of intelligence. The truth, here as elsewhere, is always 
more than it seems at first sight to be. This does not mean 
that there is not a most vital and genuine distinction 
between truth and error and between fact and fiction. 
But it does mean that only by abstraction do we^fix our 
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conceptions of things in fonns that do not permit them to 
pass, in virtue of the dynamic character of that which 
renders these things what they are, beyond the ideas 
of the actual that work in practice only because they are 
adequate at the level which is all that immediate practice 
requires. The whole truth lies beyond these working 
conceptions, but only in the light of standards and orderi 
that belong to the lugher levels in knowledge to which it 
points us is it necessary that our working conceptions 
should be qualified and their relativity insisted on. 

We have here reached a point at which we must no longer 
dwell on general princifdes, but have to pursue the investiga- 
tion in detail. It will be convenient to begin with a scrutiny 
of what we find in the iadividual self, and to endeavour to 
determine the relation of the self to what it perceives. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE SELF IN KNOWIADOK 

That I am avaie of a world surrounding me, a worid more- 
over that indudes within it myself who am aware of it, 
is a fact that is obvious and yet extraordinary. So obvious 
is it that rarely does the significance of this foct cross the 
threshold of eonscionflness sufficiently to have attention 
directed to it. Seldom does the circumstance that I know 
awaken any question as to what that implies. But none 
the less, if I do reflect on it, the feict is a strange one. For 
when I think of myself as looking at the wortd around^ 
me I become aware of myself as a physical organism, a 
kind of thing that occupies a seat on a chair, but a thing 
that seems also to have an extraordinary property, that 
of exercising an activity called knowing. This activity 
appears, moreover, to have breaks in it. When I shut my 
eyes I cease to see, and this confirms for me the off-hand 
impression I form of knowledge as a process taking place 
witMn the world. And yet Ute world has no meaning, 
except for knowledge itself, and in the terms of that 
knowledge. 

But at this point diflJculties surge up. For when I 
think of what sits on the chair and opens and shuts its 
eyes, I observe that it is a living oi^tanism with nerves and 
a brain. And it seems that it is the stimtdation of these 
nerves by infiuences coining to tbem from outside, through 
the eyes and other organs of sense, which causes the sensa- 
tions that arise in the form of responses made by the brain. 
It must therefore be out of these responses that I really 
pat together my knowledge of the world outside me, not 
less than that of the body itself upon which that Imow- 
ledge depends. 

However, this explanation only lands me in fresh per- 
plexities. For my experience assures me that the world 
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outside and my body also are there, whether I perceive 
them or not. I am dependent on that woild for my very 
existence, and I am dependent, at the same time, on my 
nerves and my brain for the significance of the world on 
which I am thus dependent. What I perceive m\ist have 
existence apart from my activity in perceiving, especially 
if this last be only the responsive activity of the living 
being that is aware of it. The activity and its object 
cannot be the same. But, on the other hand, I find myself 
no nearer an explanation if I t^e the full plunge, by saying 
to myself that my response to stimulation when I perceive 
is only the effect in a causal process in which the environ- 
ment acts on my nervous system and indirectly on my 
cerebral hemispheres. For it is just in terms and within 
the medium of knowled^ itself that such causes have even 
the slightest meaning for me. Now if they had no meaning 
at all for me that would be as much as to say that they 
were nothing and were not. I must therefore go back on 
the steps in my hasty reasoning, and try to find out at what 
point my difficulties have commenced. 

These difficulties seem to have arisen as soon as I fixed 
on the notion that my mind was a kind of thing, and that 
knowledge was a property of this thing. It seemed 
plausible to think of looking out as it were through a 
window. But was I right in framing such a notion ? Is 
my mind really a thing at all ¥ Is not its nature more akin 
to a system of continuous interpretation, within which all 
that is, was, and can be falls, and is not knowledge just 
such a system, and as such the final fact ? If so, knowledge 
is quite different &om any property of a thing. It is rather 
in the nature of a medium to whic^ every form of existence 
must be referred. In particular it does not seem clear 
that reality can be divorced from meaning. Knowledge 
appears as if it were no static thing, but actued only as a 
dynamic process, differing altogether in character from 
any between outside objects. For it creates its own dis- 
tinctions within itself, and excepting through it and in 
its terms there is no intelligible significance to be found 
for either the self that knows or for the objects to 
which it is related. Knowledge may thus turn out to be 
the priua of reality, and, like the ^lan of Bergson or the 
" Will " of Sch(^>enhauer, itself the ultimate reality, cap- 
aUe of ex^vssion in no terms beyond its own, inasmuch 
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as creation is meaningless outside its scope. Things and 
our reflections on them must alike belong to it. If, indeed, 
the ^Itm or the " Will " is intelligible it can, in this 
view, be ao only as the result of distinctions made within 
knowledge of some sort, and it must fall within it as its 
own mere form and not as reality independent of it. It 
may then appear in the end that it is only by what is called 
abstraction, by a separation made in reflection for limited 
ends and standpoints and of a secondary and provisional 
nature, that knowledge has ever corns to seem to be any- 
thing else than a foundational fact, the ultimately teal 
that can be rendered only in its own terms. If this is to 
be so we shall have to interpret knowiedge in no narrow 
sense. It will have to extend not only to notions but 
to feelings, so far as these are really distinguishable tonoB 
srithin it. Knowledge is not an object that is for me, any 
more than I am merely an object that is for knowledge. 
No doubt I can look into what I call my mind and represent 
it as something held out for scrutiny. But in so doing the 
distinction I have made seems to have distorted it, by 
leaving out of notice the fundamental foct that its own 
activity is itself the preliminary condition to this process. 
A living being that knows seems to belong to an order quite 
different in lund from that of one that merely lives without 
knowing. For the first, even though restricted by physical 
conditions, gives meaning to and has present to it the world 
within which the second has only a place. 

Perhaps I may be able to make what is thus being forced 
on me plainer to myself if I try to analyse what is really 
going on with me at this moment. I am sitting at a table 
near a window which looks out on a park in London. Before 
me is a multitude of objects quite different in character. 
There are the iron railings of the park. In front of them 
is a roadway, laid out mechanically, but so as to give effect, 
just as do the railings, to human purposes. The designs 
have been imposed externally by craftsmen. Along the 
road there move motors, again fashioned by artificers to 
embody designs. Then there are horses, which are living, 
and therefore very different from the motors, although 
they also draw loads, to which work they have been 
trained in the service of man. Within the railings there 
are trees and jdants, which are living onanisms of one 
nature, and also birds and dogs, which are living organisms 
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of a different nature. The birds as they seek for food, and 
tbe dogs as they watch and follow their owners, show 
Bomethmg which the vegetable organisms do not show, 
something that resembles the intelSgence of which I am 
aware in myself. Turning my reflection on to that self, 
it seems to present many aspects and degrees. My hands 
and feet, my habits of l^e, my clothes even, belong to my 
personality, and seem to be in some sense part of me. And 
yet I am obviously more than they make up by any process 
of addition. For I think of myself as " I," and that it is 
" I " to whom they belong, and what I indicate when I 
say so is obviously not a thing or even an event. For 
the appearances of myself, on which I am reflecting as 
facts, a£l fall within an experience which is single and 
indivisible, save through distinctions arising within my 
own reflection. It has thus the character of an entirety. 
But it is an entirety conditioned and limited by a specially 
important fact, that I am the centre in which this experi- 
ence has its focus, and from which it also, as it were, 
radiates. And I notice at once that the range and activity 
of my mind in this experience radiate far beyond what is 
in contact with me or even close to my living body.' My 
experience is always in course of letting itself be enlaced 
by the thinking activity of the self. I throw that experi- 
ence into the form of a definite system, and I rationalise it 
through thoughts which are not like passing emotions, but 
are of general and lasting application. I recognise what 
is so interpreted, a chair for example, as harmonising with 
my thoughts and as embodying the principles they give 
me. I rdy on the rational character of what I think of 
as real by passing boldly in reflection to judgments about 
what belongs to the future and to the past, and to beliefs 
that concern a world that cannot at the moment be seen 
or felt or heard. Just now it is noon, and an hour ago the 
hands of the great clock, which at this moment stand at 
12, indicated 11 o'clock. That this was so I am certain, 
for I assume, what I have always found to be true, that 
'nature pursues a continuous and definite course from the 
past through the present towards the future. The 
momentary appearance of the clock I therefore interpret 
with reference to a past of which I have made an image 
In my mind based on this conception. It has taught me 
that the events which I call causes pve rise to definite 
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effects. If the moTement of the motor-cars which are 
passing is to be explained, it is explained, consistently with 
' the context of experience past as well as present, by the 
presence of petrol which is being consumed in order to 
convert its potential energy into the kinetic energy of 
motion. So also I infer that the horses must have been 
fed this morning, because otherwise I know, from what I 
have learned on other occasions, that they would be too 
feeble to draw the waggons. There are houses beyond 
the park and smoke rising from chimneys, and I judge 
that there must be social and industrial life where they are, 
although I cannot see or hear or feel it. For I always 
interpret my actual perceptions as revealing to me only 
a fragment of a larger whole which I construct for myself 
in reflection through ideeis of general application, and 
knowledge about tUs larger whole can, with a greater or 
less degree of certainty, be extended beyond it llmitlessly 
into regions still larger and more remote. 

When I again bring my reflection to bear on my own 
self I find something analogous. For my experience of 
myself contains much more than any mere particular feeling 
of self. Memory, for instance, enters into it copiously. 
I am what I was. The future presses on me not less than 
the past. I shall be what I am, and the purposes to which 
my will is directed are even now moulding and changing 
what I am at the moment. What I am now is not abiding. 
Yet in the changing experience of myself I remain identic^. 
If I am in time, time seems not less to be what it is just 
for me. Apart from the experience in time, in whit^ I 
appear as object to myself and conscious of that self as 
in time, I am not. Yet it is only when referred to its 
focus in myself that the succession in time-experience 
is brought together as a single and continuous succession. 
Apart from the self as the subject in which it is held 
together it seems to have neither meaning nor existence. 
Time, therefore, does not appear to be a last word about 
reality. It belongs, not indeed to me as a mere particular 
self or subject, but to an object-world that is there for me. 
It is thus plain that by myself I really mean more than 
my clothes, or my appearance, or my habits, or the par- 
ticular contents that are stored in my mind, or their dura- 
tion. It ia rather in my thinking and in the interpretations 
I make that the key to my distinctive nature seems to lie. 
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Moreover, tbe interpretation and the interpreted, though 
distinguished, are not distinguished save as in common 
belonging to that nature. What I thus conclude about 
myself I find that I must conclude about my neighbours 
not less. For when I turn to ask myself what it is that 
makes my fellow-men that which they are to me, it appears 
to be really the relation of their minds to mine. 

I see from the window an acquaintance coming down 
the street. I have to go down to the door and meet him in 
a couple of minutes, and the sight of him awakens a train 
of expectations and purposes of the coming interview. 
What I felt a moment ago before I saw him is what I was 
then, and my present feeling is continuous with it, but in 
course of being changed by the notion of the coming 
meeting. It is plain that my experience of myself is 
nothing rigidly fixed or remaining the same. It is not 
static, but self'transformiag. What holds the thread of 
continuity unbroken for me is that I am constantly 
bringing my experience under general notions, notions that 
give it more than mere feeling or particular meaning for 
me, and that I am so reorganising and readjusting it. Just 
as the inner feelings that fill my consciousness are always 
unbroken, even when changing, so are my perceptions of 
what goes on beyond my house. The birds move, and yet 
I recognise them as the same * '<-ds, notwithstanding that 
they look different. I know t^at there is a sequence in 
what I see which takes place in accordance with principles 
that endure, though what they govern is activity that is 
always altering its form. Everything around me is in 
constant course of change, in some cases slowly, like the 
burning coal in the grate close by me, in other cases swiftly, 
like the positions of the motor-cabs that pass. What holds 
my exp«ience to identity in such changes is their principle, 
resulting in laws which I recognise as operating unbrokenly. 
I believe in such laws instinctively. I do not doubt that 
they will continue to hold good. Nor do even the birds or 
the dogs, which appear to govern their behaviour by the 
same assumption. Their action is doubtless mostly un- 
conscious, but they act just as though they were following 
out purposes based on an explicit assumption that as 
things have been so they will be. 

Now however it may be with the birds and the dogs, 
this is for myself, as an intelligent and reflecting being. 
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a principle which I can bring cleariy into consciousness. 
It is what gives their significance, theoretical and practical, 
to my feelings. The feelings themselves would be nothing 
apart from their setting in reflection. And this setting 
enables me to pass beyond every apparent particular 
character they have, and to group them and connect the 
past and the present in an entirety, thus anticipating 
the future. I hold myself before myself, and with it the 
world in which I live and which I look on as surrounding 
me and including myelf in it, in thougbts which do not 
pass with time in the way my feelings and sensations do. 
The most obvious of these thoughts is always that ft is I 
who see, I who bear, I who feel, I who know. The I that 
does all this is no transient feeling or passing phase of 
consciousness. It emerges in reflection as obviously more 
than of a particular and passing character. For I can, 
if I go near them, hear the other men who pass by also 
saying " I " just as I do, and they are, as in my own case, 
obviously centres for worlds of experience of their own. 
They, too, hold themselves up before the mirror of self- 
consciousness, and in that mirror see themselves as having 
the same thoughts as are mine ; I and you, you and me. 
We are different, not in the principle or character for 
reflection of the varying worlds of our experience, but in 
the details. For each onniof us to know bis world as his 
own is what we do in cetemon, in our own ways. We 
cultivate our private gardens, though we cultivate them 
on principles that resemble. The self that knows is dis- 
tinguished fiota other selves by the details of its experi- 
ence, by its own peculiar surroundings, by its history, by 
contents stored in memory, of which it is aware if they 
are reflected on and so made an object for its thinking. 
But at the foundation of knowledge in all of us is the fact 
that this is the knowledge of the person that says "I," 
and that in saying so the person is affirming that, what- 
ever else the world is, it is a world of which he is in some 
sense the centre and the foundation. It is for thought 
alone that this is so, for no feeling can be held up to con- 
sciousness, excepting by thinking of it as the feeling of a 
mind for which it is presented. 

What the facts appear to disclose is thus that what I 
apprehend has two constituent factors, its being felt and 
its^being subjected to thought. But these factors ate not 
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distinct processes in space or in time. They belong to 
different points of view which are concurrent. There is 
no feeling that does not require for its reality some sort of 
setting in thought. There is no thought that does not 
go back to some image depending on feeling for its matter. 
Thought and feeling, when we distinguish them, stand for 
us as the abstract and the concrete, the universal and 
the particular. But although so distinguishable they 
are not independent existences. My capacity for knowing 
and still more my capacity for extending my knowledge 
seem plainly to depend on my so distinguistung. But it 
is a distinction which does not relate to independent facts. 
It is the creature of reflection. Yet arbitrary thought 
does not make things. A dream is in one sense as much 
a reality as anything else, in the sense that through my 
imagination it seems for the time to present before me an 
actukl concrete vrorld in which I see and hear. In so for 
the dream is of the actual. But it is reality only in a 
qualified sense, for when I awake and resume the possession 
of my faculties I find that what I imagined to be actual 
in my dream and felt to be such was not so, but a mere 
construction by the mind. It turns out, when I try to fit 
the dreamed of world into my general surroundings, those 
that include my awakened mind and my body also as 
apprehended by that mind, that it will not fit in. My 
organism is a fact in the entirety of my experience, and 
when I follow out, as I must, that experience as an en- 
tirety, I find that my dreamed of position in space and 
time does not harmonise with what I now think, and what 
other people are thinking. For I know my world to be 
real largely because I find that it is presented to me when 
I fully apprehend it in a way in wluch I learn that it is 
presenting itself to other people also. 

How do I know what th^e other people experi«iee t 
By knowing what they think, by distinguishing particulars 
tor reflection from what is general in it. Their sensations 
I cannot directly experience. These enter only into the 
private worlds of which they are finite centres, as I tun of 
mine — the worlds in experiencing which they say "I," 
as in my own case. I only conclude what these feelings 
must be like through inference based on the analogy of 
my own feelings, that is to say, by means of conceptions. 
But thought is no mere succession of private sensations 
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and feelings. It works with ideas of general application. 
These are, in so far as they possess the character of uni- 
versals, in all minds literally the same. Such univ^rsals 
of reflection are not events. They do not, like facts of 
sensation regarded merely as events, only resemble each 
other in different minds. They are ctmceptions by the 
" I," and are not occunences in space or time, bat 
thoughts which dispose literal identity in logical signifl- 
cance. Reflection, by the abstractions it makes from 
what treated as an object is fleeting, seems to us to give 
the very identical thoughts, so far as they correspond, 
which the poet expressed in verses composed two thousand 
years before us. The ink and the words printed with it 
on paper from which we read present more than a mere 
aggregation of marks made by a machine carrying out 
the plan of the printer. What is before us is a set of 
symbols, the meaning of which we apprehend, and take 
as indicating ideas that, though those of another person, 
yet stimuli^ us into reproducing in our own creative 
imagination just what the poet imagined. And this is 
only possible because the words symbolise identities 
which must therefore be those, not of feeling, but of con- 
ception. It is only for an educated mind, exercising 
reflection which is adequate, that they can do this. For 
the man who cannot read or does not care about them 
the words printed symbolise little more than a mechanical 
row of marks. For the dog who chews the paper they do 
not symbolise so much. But thought, which can fly 
beyond the immediate and which reveals identity in its 
reflective activity, brings before us the self of the poet, 
and a train of ideas so fashioned by him long ago that 
they can set our own creative imagination working, and 
lift it to high levels like his own. 

What is true of the poem is true c^ all the life I look 
out on from my window. I am constantly interpreting 
through concepts. It is thus that I get the belief that 
the people before me see the same sky and the same 
sun and trees as I do. Into their sensations I cannot 
enter. But their words and their general behaviour are 
symbols through which I know that reality is conceived 
by them just as it is by me. 

A great metaphysician, Leibnitz, long ago laid down 
that because we are shut into our own private worids, and 
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cannot feel what others fe^, we are monads each with a 
world of his own, from which the rest are completely shut 
out. The agreement of these worlds and the harmony of 
our actions he thought he could only explain by assuming 
the existence of a pre-established harmony brought about 
ab extra by a Creator. But he overlooked that quality 
of thought which distinguishes it from feeling. Feeling 
may be regarded through the power of thought to make 
abstractions, and to hold out its objects as though they 
could be private and particular, as having a definite place 
in time and space, and as such exclusive. When we 
imagine it as a property of an organism this is easy. But 
the abstractions of reflection, when they are of the order 
of universals and harmonise, are so far literally identical. 
The thoughts they embody are not in any true sense events 
in time or space. The psychologist may indeed treat 
them as such for limited purposes. But when he does he 
transforms their original and actual character. Literal 
identity in difference is the real characteristic of all 
general conceptions, gotten though they may be by 
derivation from what is individual or singular and so far 
particular. When I follow a proposition of Euclid I think 
just the thoughts that he thought. The fact that he lived 
a long time ago, and that the lines which he had on his 
papyrus are not the identical lines that I see on my copy 
of his propositions, makes no difference. For I can Sa- 
regard as irrelevant and abstract my mind firom all 
differences of this kind in accomplishing my purpose, 
which is to reflect, just as he reflected, in general concep- 
tions. No lines can be drawn on any papyrus or paper 
that are accurately parallel, but lines can be drawn which 
will so siifflciently represent lines truly parallel as to serve 
for symbols of the conception they embody. It is the 
conception that alone matters for the mathematician. 
He really deals always with what is general, and never 
with what is singular, save in so far as it is capable of 
symbolising what is general, and forming a haaia for 
inference of a general character. 

The same thing is true of my intercourse with other 
human beings. I now meet my friend at my foont door. 
His private and particular feelings I cannot reach. He 
has an oi^anism of his own, and a worid and a history, 
with an accumulation of knowledge, which are different 
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from mine. But his behaviour to me and his words are 
symbols, which, by expressing meanings created in his 
mind, enable me to judge that his experience has a corre- 
spondence with mine that is based on identity in con- 
oeptioa and mode of thought. I cannot get beyond my 
own senses in immediate apprehension. If I did not 
possess the proper organs <^ sense I could neither see nor 
hear nor fed nor smell nor touch. But possessing these, 
if I were confined to them I should be a monad shut up 
in a world of its own. It is thought that lifts me out of 
ezdusiveness and that takes me into worids unknown to 
merely immediate apprehension because they cannot be 
so known. And as with me so with my friend. He, too, 
is a person, an " I '* in whom is focussed a world which 
be reaches beyond and extends only in thought, but in 
thoughts that in the correspondence of their system with 
my own are for the general purposes of knowledge 
and creative imagination identical with them. He 
who says " I " utters a word symbolic of a meaning 
which for this purpose is just the same for all of us. It 
is to particulars that we must look for the diHerences 
between persons, particulars which matter from the 
standpoint of thought less and less the more general the 
mode of thinking is. It is the same world that is before 
you and me, and that is because it embodies sameness in 
our conceptions of it, conceptions which can be extended 
into detail without assignable limit, but are still con- 
ceptions. 

Yet, as has already appeared clear, there is no thought 
apart from its basis in feeling, any more than there is 
any feeling which is not in some degree set in thought. 
Tlw world of experience is a world characterised by its 
implications, implications through which are unified the 
phases of the dynamic activity of mind in which experience 
consists. That experience corresponds in all rational 
beings, however it may differ in regard to their history 
and their individual peculiarities. It is a whole con- 
taining within itself the I who know and the entire field 
of knowledge, with the conceptual and sentient aspects 
distinguished within it through its own abstractions. The 
world that confronts me is as actual as is the subject that 
apprehends in it its object. It is only the confusion of 
thought with a property of substance that has giypn rise 
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to what has been called the ego-centric predicament of 
the subjective idealist. 

But my friend is a different person from me, and the 
animals are also living beings, as real so far as they live 
as I am. What is it that makes me and my friend persons, 
and the animals separate individuals ? It is our own 
separate organisms and their histories and individual ex- 
periences. These differ among themselves. The organism 
of the man is of a higher character than that of 
the brute. That of man does not merely live. It sym- 
bolises a higher order, that of full intelligence. Th^ is 
what the human form impUes. It is symbolic to us of 
the possibility of thinking, of remembering, of recalled 
history, of family and other social relations, apart from 
which the man whose organism it is would not be the 
person he is, either for himself or for us. His body 
is much more than merely living. It means all these 
aspects and many besides. It is for reflection that this 
appears, and in reflection, the subject's own as well as 
that of others, mind finds itself actual in facts that are 
only from one point of view external. The human body 
is mind in external form, mind in the meaning symbolised 
in it. When it dies it ceases to present this aspect or to 
be mind. It is in virtue of his having a brain that con- 
ceives and directs and remembers, so that the past and 
the present and the future are brought within a single 
whole, that man appears as an individual, a person in a 
world of persons. Mind and body are not separate exis- 
tences in space. The body, taken at the higher degrees 
of, its reality, seems to be mind and to know itself as such. 
Between my organism and its environment there is no 
sharp line drawn. There is a constant interchange of 
material. Life is just the self •conservation of the organism 
in fulfllment of an end preserved unbroken amid material 
which is constantly changing. The intelligent life of a 
person is something yet higher. It deliberately makes use 
of and controls the environment and moulds it to its 
purposes through knowledge. It exercises freedom in 
choice. It is so that we have our station in society, and 
the world generally, and the rights and duties belonging 
to that station. The human body is thus much more 
than mere life. It represents mind and expresses it. It 
stands for " I," a universal, and in so far we get identity 
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between one man and another. But the mind so expressed 
is one that is conditioned by the body. For although it 
is the body in a higher aspect than that of life, still what 
we are confronted with is a body that can starve and 
die, and that has a definite place in space and time, and 
an experience which is profoundly dependent on its own 
nature. It is only in so far as it tlunks that the body 
gets above and beyond the natural limits of its ph^cal 
self, and though in thinking its activity is of a nature 
wholly different from that of energy radiating from 
matter, still there is dependence on the body as the organ 
of its expression. For there is no thought apart ^m 
feeling, although there is also, as we have seen, no feeling 
apart from thought. Now feeling implies a body that 
can feel, and so does our thinking. 

What is the nature of experience ? It is self-expanding. 
It is always changing. The " This " is ever passing into 
the " That " ; the " Here " into the " There " ; the 
"Now" into the "Then." It is through memory and 
through concepts, such as that of substance, that we give 
a setting to the object-world as presenting permanent^ 
aspects. The nature of knowledge is to fix and give mean-1 
ing to particulars by universal^ in which they are set 
and become realities. It is well to have a term which can 
be used to describe the two factors which enter into the 
constitution of experience. The word " factor " is not a 
happy one, for it suggests action in space and time, and 
these belong to and fatl within experience rather than are 
foimdation^ to it. If we use the more technical word 
" moment," as indicating a phase separable in logic by 
abstraction but not in reality, we may say that in the 
actual, and in our knowledge of it as it is, there are two 
moments, the universal and the particulfir. The actual 
is the individual or singular, which exhibits both of these 
as phases united in the dynamic process in which it has 
reality. Thus the real is always individual, and is never 
static, and it is a concrete universal which implies mind 
for its very reality. Nor is there any thinking that is 
purely abstract or any feeling that is not qu^ifled by 
thinking. The moments of thought and feeling when we 
experience are inseparable, save in the logical analysis 
which we are ever unconsciously making in daily life. 

Ette may be said to be "po'cipi " or " int^igi" if we 
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remember that experience is not a property of a particular 
self but the foundation underlying all that is, implying 
a self that experiences. Object and subject are not 
separable. They are rather phases, distinguished by 
the activity of reflection, within a mental process tlu^ 
is single and indivisible. 

In such light as these reflections bring to me, I now 
turn back to consider my experience when I recognise 
my friend who came down the road to my house. He was 
for me at first only a moving object, which I did not dis- 
tinguish from other moving objects I interpreted as 
biunan. As he comes near, however, I now distinguish 
him from other men, for I recognise in him one whom I 
know, not merely as a member of the human species, bat 
as the father of a particular family with which I am inti- 
mate. As he comes still nearer I catch an expression on 
his face which shows that he, in his turn, recognises me. 
I think of him as one with whom I have had many talks 
and many dealings. His history as I know it, and my 
history as he knows it, are what enable us to interpret and 
develop the existence of each for the other. We are two 
things, no doubt ; made up of so many pounds of carbon 
and other chemical substances. But that is only one 
aspect, and is not the important aspect for either of us. We 
are equally clearly two living organisms which imply for 
their reality self-control and self-development, in accord- 
ance with inherent biological ends which go beyond the 
level of the mechanical and chemical relations that are 
the characteristics of the mere thing. But still, if we 
were merely living organisms, we shoiild have no con- 
sciousness, no knowledge, no feeling. We should not 
each be " I," or for each other what we are. We should 
not be selves or personalities. Now it is just in so far as 
we are selves or personalities, with what this implies in 
the way of recollection, of experience, and of recognition 
of the self as grouped with other selves in society, that we 
as friends havd meaning for each other. Apart from know- 
ledge of this kind we should not exist for each other as 
we are. The essence of our mutual existence is the 
meaning we have for each other. That meaning is con- 
stitutive of such existence. Of other men I say tliat they 
might conceivably have had such special relations to me, 
but they have not, and by so much I do not know them. 
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Their individoal personalities may have special signifi- 
cation for others, but for me they have no special signir&ca- 
tion. They are only members of the species man, a great 
fact carryii^ in its train great social implications. In 
possessing this meaning for me they do exist as men. But 
for me they do not exist as my Mends, for they have no 
relation to me of this kind, and the friendship has there- 
fore no place in my own particular world of fact. The 
condition of friendship is the recognition it implies. 

When, therefore, I recognise my friend, I have passed 
far beyond the limits of mere sensation, of mere sight, or 
of mere touch, considered as nothing more. These stand 
for necessary moments in direct knowledge. But what I 
get from them are the indications which I interpret and 
on which I build my conceptions, conceptions which are 
inseparable from the reality of my world, but which are 
yet largely drawn from my own self-knowledge. For it 
is only by interpreting my friend in the light of the 
content of my own consciousness, with its recollections and 
other material stored up in it, as acquired in the past and 
preserved in my memory, that I find the reality of the 
orders with which I am concerned in my knowledge of 
him. He is what he is, in the first place, because he is a 
body with a particular appearance and history. That 
enables him to be segregated and identified as the living 
body of John Smith. But although this is a phase and a 
necessary one in his existence as a particular man, and as 
different from myself, it is not all or nearly all. It is the 
characteristics that appear to pertain to John Smith at 
a higher order of knowledge than this one, that have made 
it possible that he and I should have the significance for 
each other in which we have become friends. 

What is the foimdation of such significance ? Plainly 
this, that we feel and think and remember alike. Alike, 
but not in exactly the same way. He has his point of 
view, and I my own. But although differences come in, 
these points of view do not conflict. For there is corre- 
spondence between them. In that there is difference they 
are not identical. If they were, there would not be two 
distinct minds, each conscious of the other as its object. 
For all coosciousness of objects implies consciousness of 
difference. But in consciousness there may be correspon* 
dence, that is, the recognition of identity in difference. 
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Now it is only when the level of thought is reached that 
we can have identity in difference. Thoughts can be 
identical because they are in the nature, not of events, 
but of what is of the universal in character. But mere 
feelings and other events, if indeed there be such, must 
have the particulfir as characteristic of their nature, and 
are, just on that account, never identical. K we would get 
precise information about them, we must use methods such 
as Professor Whitehead's method of Extensive Abstraction. 
We may so reduce them to their limiting conceptions. As 
such they will become instants and points in time and 
space ; that is, they will become abstractions of reflection. 
When Leibnitz spoke of the identity of indiscemibles, he 
used a rather doubtful expression. No doubt conceptions 
of thought, if they are held out at arm's length and 
distorted into mere occurrences in time and space by 
the artificial procedure of psychology, may in a sense be 
spoken of as indiscernible, provided they are not sought 
to be distinguished merely as successive events. But even 
that is not quite true, because they remain, like mstants 
and points, discerned as separate in space-time. In so 
far they belong to thought and are not truly held out 
without reference to self as mere occurrences, but are in 
truth thoughts reached by reasoning about experience. 
We cannot form any pictorial ideas that are true of instants 
or points. We always present them as concrete indi- 
viduals in im^pnation. When, on the other hand, we 
say that their meaning is the same, what we actually intend 
to convey is, that the thinking imported is identical in 
character, and not that there is external resemblance 
between two mental pictures, as in the fashion in which 
one fact external to another in time and space may 
resemble it. But even in the latter case corresponding 
reflection is ultimately at the root of reality. 

When John Smith and I meet at my door and shake 
hands, and begin to talk of what interests us in the 
progress of the harvest or of the Chiu^h Missionary 
Society, it is the correspondence in our thinking that 
matters. It is actual identity in conception that underlies 
that correspondence in our reflections. Differences, of 
course, there are, but not such as to preclude correspon- 
dence in our ways of looking at things based on sameness 
of conceptifHU For thought as such is no activity in space 
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or time. It is that in which such activity and all else is 
presented. 

What is the relationship that is essentifJ when two 
friends meet T The respective individualities do not lie 
in the filling of different parts of space with substances, or 
even in the fulfilment of similar ends by the living 
organisms, but in a wide range of meaning and its inter- 
pretation common to the two minds. Each Is mind for 
the other, and is a particular mind with a characteristic 
embodiment, inasmuch as in each mind expresses itself 
in the form of a living organism that knows as well as 
lives, a form that is indeed inadequate to the full reality, 
but yet so far is symbolical of intelligence. 

As we shall see later on when we come to consider 
the principle of degrees or orders in knowledge and reality, 
mechanism and life belong to different orders, neither of 
which is explicable or can even be expressed in the terms 
that belong to the other. A machine is a structure in 
which the parts, be they regarded merely as aggregates of 
molecules or be they looked on as larger masses of matter, 
are held together and aggregated ab ewtra through a system 
of causation in which the cause lies outside the effect. In 
a living organism, on the other hand, the meaning and the 
possibility of existence lie, not in any outside cause, but 
in an end which is everywhere and at all moments recog- 
nised as being actively present, and as in its domination 
constantly preserving itself amid metabolism of material. 
The whole is in each part, and the parts do not exist 
except in behaving as realising the whole. The 
organism reproduces itself, and the new life inherits, in a 
fashion that is inexplicable mechanically, modes of be- 
haviour in which it resembles countless other individuals 
of the same species. It is thus that, self-fashioned, it 
pursues a definite course from birth to death. This is 
so throughout nature, and to try to explain it mechanically, 
as the forttutous result of external causes, comes to seem, 
as the range of observation is progressively extending, 
more and more of an absurdity. Life can only be stated 
in terms of life. The repugnance to so stating its nature 
has arisen from the narrow notion that to do so is to 
express the quasi-purposive character of an end as being 
something supernatural, in the sense of lying outside the 
laws of nature. But this anxiety is exa^erated. It 
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arises from the assumption that the world of nature can 
be stated in terms of matter and motion. The defects of 
this viewwe considered earlier. It is not harder to believe 
that life is moie than mechanism than it is to believe that 
knowledge is more than life. It is true that knowledge, 
referred to the course of nature taken as a " closed system," 
is found in the individual human being as conditioned by 
his organism, just as his life is found to be dependent on 
mechuiical conditions. To accept this fact Is one thing. 
It is quite a different thing to identify the two, or to try 
to reduce the higher to the lower, or to express it in terms 
of the lower. They are not separate entities in time and 
space, but belong to different orders of experience, ex- 
hibiting that relativity which belongs to all our knowledge, 
and are subject to the laws of their own order and not 
of other orders which have no meaning for them. Nature 
treated as a " closed system " is not fully interpreted. 
Unless this is realised difficulties of explanation become 
insuperable. The principles of the conservation and 
degradation of energy belong to the mechanical aspect 
or order of principle, and, as applying to that aspect, we 
have no reason to question their unbroken sway. When 
we oome to the other order, in reality and in our know- 
ledge of it, within which life falls, the notion of what we 
call in this connection an end as the controlling influence 
is just as natural. There is never anything that is super- 
natural in the sense of violating the conditions obtaining 
throughout its own order. But there are many different 
orders, and it is the confusion of their points of view and 
appropriate conceptions with those of other orders that 
gives rise to the false idea of the supernatural. 

When X and my friend recognise each other and begin 
to talk, it is to a still higher order in the varying aspects of 
reality thaa the order of mere life that the relationship of 
correspondence in our minds belongs. This is now the 
dominant order, and is other than that in which causation, 
or even the fulfilment by the living organism of the ends 
which fashion its course of life, prevail. It is in terms of 
this order that we say that the most important*relationship 
of hiunan beings to each other is one which turns on true 
identity of thought. Hunum individuality implies many 
aspects, mental, organic and inorganic. The body ex- 
presses personality, and is symbolical of personality as 
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its interpretation, but it is, in aspects which are inseparable 
from its reality, not the less a physical body. These are 
the aspects in which individuals are external to one another. 
When we reach the level in reality which belongs to the 
higher order called mind, there is difference here also 
between individualities, yet it is difference which does not 
have its root in externality, but in that divergence which 
is embraced in tdl correspondence, and yet ultimately im- 
plies the identity in difference between modes of thinking 
that lies at the foundation of correspondence in mental 
activity. It is an identity the import of which extends 
to memory, to imagination, and to feeling, as well as to 
reflective activity. 

How the worid we experience seems to us, and what it 
really is for us, thus depends in the event on interpretation, 
and the meaning which is the result of that interpretation. 
Bknowledge is a process, an activity. It is what we have 
called dynamic and never static, in the nature of subject 
rather than substance. What it yields it yields in a form 
that is always in large measure of a general character. 
The merely particular has no meaning for us excepting as 
set in the universal. In saying this I am not referring to 
mete psychological analysis, which is often bound to be 
artificial, nor am I thinking of knowledge as an instrument. 
To have regarded it as such seems to me to have been one 
of the most grievous errors in the past, and to be a common 
one even to-day. The error is due to the idea that know- 
ledge can be treated as just a means by the use of which 
we gain access to its object, and it has suggested the false 
idea that there is an insuperable gulf which must separate 
what is called mind from matter, and make us choose 
between idealism and realism. 

The simplest way ot approaching the problem of what 
reality amounts to is to start with experience as real, and 
to watch its implications and changes. As I sit in my 
chair I have a definite experience, varying constantly in 
its scope, of what surrounds me in the room where I am, 
and of what I see out of the window. Other and different 
experiences are open to me if I choose to move about, and 
so alter the conditions, or to make extensive use of such 
further senses as that of touch. But each form in my 
experience seems to consist with every other, and to fit 
into a system or entirety which can be accounted for as real 
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only if the explanation be sought for, not from lower up 
towards higher, but from the self downwards. What I 
see is different from what I feel, but there is correspondence 
between them, and they appear to belong to a single system. 
Now this system as a whole has certainly one condition. It 
is and must be no less than the entirety of the experience 
of the self that in one of its aspects at all events ia sitting 
in the chair. That self is limited by the external organism, 
with its various modes and channels of sensation, in which 
it finds expression in the nature which is its object-world. 
Indeed, there appears to be no self independent of the 
organism. But, then, what is this organism ? It is more 
than merely living. It has eyes, and thus it sees ; it has 
ears, and thus it hears ; it has hands, and thus it touches. 
It has, too, a brain, and it thus apprehends and under- 
stands. At first glance these qualities look like the 
properties of a thing. But is this anything approaching 
to a sufficient account of them, even when regarded as 
qualities of what sits in the chair ? Let us see. 

When I, sitting here, put to mysdf the question of what 
I am, there is one answer which, so far as it carries me, 
is obviously true. I am subject in knowledge as plainly 
as I am object. That is just to say that I know. I am 
the centre, finite, it is true, but still the centre, in which 
my experience holds together and to which it is referred 
back. I individually have direct experience through my 
senses of very little of the universe. Beyond Carlton 
House Terrace, the mansions of which I can see from where 
I sit, there lies a great city. I infer this from data with 
which my sense organs furnish me, though I do not have 
direct sense-experience of the London that lies beyond the 
horizon of vision. I think of my actual experience as 
forming part of an intelligible system, the parts and rela- 
tions of which that are not directly experienced can be 
known indirectly from what is immediately known. The 
full system is constructed in my experience through con- 
cepts applied, and it is in the light of the conceptual whole 
that I attach meaning to the part in front of me. This 
whole exists for me who am stationed here and now. It 
may have an existence and meaning beyond this fact, but 
it has at least this form of existence and meaning. 

When I turn reflection in upon the " me " for whom 
these things are, the first thing that strikes me is that it is 
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obvious why I apprehend directly only a Augment of the 
Universe. The " I " who apprehends it can indeed think 
unrestrained by physical limits, and can pass in thought 
by inference and reasoning beyond the margin of what it 
can perceive. For mind, if it may be spoken of as an 
instrument, has no boundary to its scope. It can have 
none, for its problems are in truth its own creatures. If 
the self fails in wielding reason it is not because of any 
defect in its instrument, but because of its inability to wield 
it. For the self is in its aspect as object for itself physically 
limited. I am not my clothes, nor are the surroimdings 
which belong to my bodily life part of my nature as subject 
in knowledge. And yet they condition its grasp and power 
of piesentation. They set bounds to my bodily activity, 
and the bondage of the body affects the power of the mind. 
When overcome by fatigue or drowsiness I cannot think 
properly. The existence of my soul is so far at least 
dependent on conditions of time and space and the material 
that fills them. 

On the other hand, it is for me sittii^ here that the 
panorama of life presents itself. It may be that a meaning 
can be ascribed to its possible existence independently <^ 
me, but excepting as known as it is for me, actually or 
possibly, it' does not come before me, and cannot come to 
utterance. In that sense at least its existence centres in 
me. What were a world apart ttom relations such as 
externality, and cause, and end, and beauty, and goodness Y 
And what do these signify apart from their interpretation 
by the mind that apprehends them ? To project them all 
into a so-called " non-mental " world is just to project 
mind with them into that world, and thus, not to eliminate 
a subjective side in knowledge, but to demonstrate afresh 
its inseparability as an integral moment in the entirety. 
Subjective idealism and objective realism seem to be 
little else than different names for the same inadequate 
attempt. 

When, then, I ask what the " I " is, it is not surprising 
that it is difScult of description excepting as an essentia 
moment ia the " not-me," By withdrawing my attention 
from the latter I become more and more clearly aware of ' 
the presence at every turn in my experience of conceptual 
thought, the thought which directs itself to concentration, 
not simply on particulars of sense, but on their relations 
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and the meanings Trhich these relations embody. The 
" I " is the centre of thought to which these are all referred. 
It is to " me " that the whole of experien^ is brought back. 
When it is brought back in the form of reflection, rather 
than of sensuous apprehension, it is brought to a focus in 
thinking, to mind itself as sought to be disentangled from 
what is for mind. It is only by abstraction that the dis- 
tinction is affected, but the abstraction is one which lays 
stress on the mental side as not less actual than what is 
taken to be the physical side. " I," approached thus, am 
of the nature of the universal. Except as it is for me the 
world is incapable of interpretation. Object and subject 
therefore cannot be looked on as two things existing inde- 
pendently or as separate entities of any kind. They are 
rather different aspects in an integral process or spiritual 
activity, a whole within which both fall as aspects. That 
whole is experience, an experience that is dynamic and not 
static, and is in its real nature subject yet more distinctly 
than substance. 

But the aspects of this experience do not themselves 
appear as having significance independently of each other. 
It is true that I, who sit in this chair and look out of the 
window, am from one point of view just activity in reflec- 
tion, the centre to which the activities of thought and 
volition and freedom are referred. But although this 
centre I am finite. And the finiteness appears on scrutiny 
to consist in the fact that the self is expressed in an organism 
which it invests with intelligence and with the distinctive 
characteristics of mind. The self is related to its organism, 
not as a thing apart, but rather as an end which it embodies. 
It is thus that the organism, taken at a higher degree in 
its reality, is a rational being, and possesses initiative and 
freedom in this initiative. We mean to convey so much 
when we say that the oi^anism is a personality. It is 
more than mere life, it is still more thim a mere machine. 
And yet it presents the aspects which are distinctive of each 
of these orders of existence, though it presents them only 
in a relationship to the higher orders just referred to. They 
are essential, for apart from them the nature of the self 
would consist merely in the universals of reflection, and 
there would be no world of nature. Differences between 
personalities would not exist. It is through the organic 
and the inorganic conditions under which it is known as 
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itfi own object that the self is a finite centre and a distinct 
individual. 

We may put the conclusions of this chapter in another 
way in which the transition towards completion by experi- 
ence is apparent. As we find it experience implies a self 
whose experience it Is. But, even if we make abstraction 
in reflection from the self, and regard the object-world of 
nature as though it could be closed to mind, we see in that 
object-world the suggestion of the relation between per- 
cipient and perceived which thrusts itself more and 
more clearly on our attention as we progress. Even the 
merest living organism appears to be continuously distin- 
guishing itself from its environment in a fashion that has 
no analogue in the machine. The oyster closes its shell 
when a foreign substance is sought to be introduced. It 
gives out and takes in what the end that controls its 
processes of life requires. It may have no consciousness, 
no feeling, but its Ufe presents this characteristic. As we 
go higher there is a closer approximation to the reality of 
a self. The dog may not say " I," but he has a sense of 
property. He resents the intrusion into his house of 
another dog, which be will yet tolerate outside it ; he barks 
at a stranger who approaches the door ; he has a sense of 
propriety which makes him ashamed when he has mis- 
behaved. All this shows that he has formed in bis intelli- 
gence the germ of a consciousness of self. The world is not 
significant for him as it is for us. He is lacking in concepts. 
For him the full world does not exist, but some world does 
ttoia which he distinguishes himself as if from a not-self. 

When we reach the contemplation of man in experience 
a still higher level has been attained. The significances 
of both the not-self and the self are fuller. As organisms 
we are in the world. But we are more than of it, because 
that world is included along with ourselves in an entirety 
of reflection. To that entirety we belong as mind, not in 
the way in which a thing with a number is found among 
other things with different numbers, but as forms of mind 
at a stage in knowledge at which the whole is realised as 
single and indivisible, save in so far as at this stage know- 
ledge expresses itself as conditioned by external require- 
ments for its self-expression. These conditions belong to 
the that from which we start and cannot go behind. But 
the brain and the personality, external as they are in one 
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aspect, are not the less expressive of mind and recognised 
as signifying the presence of mind. That the objective 
world should be reached at all, through the nerves and the 
cerebral centres, is evidence of what the organism signifies 
for a more adequate interpretation. 

Mind thus finds mind in external form. But the exter- 
nality when construed receives meaning only through 
distinctions which fall within knowledge. As, therefore, 
we proceed to a still more adequate view of knowledge, 
more adequate because now wide enough to account for the 
hard facts, we find that the general distinction between 
object and subject which seems so Fundamental when 
superficially looked at, is itself one which has a subordinate 
place when regarded from the only standpoints .that are 
adequate, those of knowledge as an entirety. 

We saw how this view pressed itself on us even in 
physical science. For, as Chapter IV made apparent, even 
the resolute attempt to treat nature as closed to mind made 
by Professor Whitehead only demonstrated afresh the 
derivation of the reality of its object tr^m the mind that the 
object appears to confront as independent of it. This is 
the lesson taught alike by science in all its forms and by 
philosophy. 
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HEANtNO AS BNTEBING INTO BBALTIY 

If the path pursued ia leading in a right direction, ve have 
got some distance towards a source of light by which we 
may read the self. My experience has its focus in an 
" I," which is the essential condition of all experience. 
As we saw in an early chapter, presence to mind has been 
made, by at least one eminent mathematician under the 
form of sense-awareness, the foundation of the con- 
gruence of the various space-time systems of nature, 
objective but varying, according to the principle of physical 
relativity. Nature thus in truth does not shut out mind. 
The relation of mind to nature is a foundational one, and 
it lies in this, that there can be no meaning in any object- 
world that is not object-world for a knower. If there can 
be no meaning for the object there can be accordingly no 
existence for it. For existence involves meaning, and is 
not a fact unless it is significant. 

The difficulty which people feel in accepting such a view 
as this arises, as we saw, from their identification of the 
self that knows with the self as merely known. The latter 
is taken to be merely a particular object in space and time, 
especially in so far as it has the form of a living organism. 
To this extent it is obviously dependent on nature, and 
nature does not depend on it. 

Of course this is so far truth. But it is not the full 
truth. For the fact that nature b not exclusive of the 
work of mind in constituting it is shown, even in our mere 
sense-awareness, to be a necessary condition of the possi* 
bility of congruence. This seems to imply that the object- 
world has as its correlative the subject for which it is the 
field of knowledge that is present to that subject, and in 
which it distinguishes even itself as made object from 
itself. The relation is an impossible one to visualise, simply 
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because visualisation can only be of what are possiUe 
objects in the fidd of perception. Now knowledge merely 
as such is no object external to the mind that knows. Its 
nature is to be just itself, subject and not substance, 
definable in no terms beyond its own. Its character must 
therefore partake of that of the unirersal. When I say 
that I know I do not grasp at any particular. I refer to 
thought, general in its character and application. To get at 
what is particular I must include my object-world, and in- 
clude it as an aspect in my individuality. Thus knowledge 
is, taken in isolation, an abstraction and as such unresd. 
It is one moment only in the real. Subject and object 
are, in short, undivorceable; For they are aspects mutually 
implied in the only kind of reality that is in character 
iiltimate. inasmuch as there can be no meaning in any- 
thing outside it. This is individual, and of the nature of 
the concrete universal which involves presence to a subject, 
but includes an object aspect just as much as that of being 
subject. 

If all this be true, then when we find mind as an object 
in nature, which we do when the object is an intelligent 
living being, mind is recognising itseU, and is confronted 
in its object, not with any separate entity, but with itself, 
with what signifies intelligence and that identity which 
is distinctive of the universals of thought alone, the 
identity in difference in which I found my relation to my 
friend, John Smith, to lie. My organism as expressive 
of knowledge is essentially here and now. His, as similarly 
expressive, is there and then. And in my organism I am 
aware of mjraelf as a centre, finite in virtue of my corporeal 
conditions, but still a centre, of experience as it is for me. 
In virtue of the fact that in my fellow-man I am finding 
a self that corresponds to my own, I recognise that John 
Smith is mind, and that, in Imowing him as object for my 
knowledge, mind is finding mind. It is the universal 
of thought that make our relations correspond. They 
exhibit identity amid difference, depending for its form 
on standpoint. If he is there and then for me, when I am 
here and now, I am then and there reciprocally for him as 
here and now. Literal identity in conception can alone 
make this intelligible. 

It is thus the intrinsic relation of the two, not as separate 
entities, but as aspects differentiated within the entirety 
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of knowledge by itself, to which we must look if we are 
to get a better understanding of the relation of subject 
to object and <^ our minds to Uiose of others and to nature. 
Metaphor is specially unhelpful in the solution of the 
problem. We cannot succeed if we start off with an 
image such as that of two things confronting each other. 
For just the same reason, what is higher will prove inex- 
I^cable if the platform chosen for departure is one which 
belongs to a lower order in reflection. Mind cannot be 
reached from matter. Nor can their relations be under- 
stood if mind is visualised, as Locke and Berkeley and 
Hume tried to visualise it. Knowledge must be allowed 
to explain itself. That is why its embodiment in meaning 
becomes of crucial importance, and why reality in the 
end turns out to be a form of meaning. To try to witness 
the genesis of mind in time is thus, so far as concerns the 
ultimate nature and significance of mind, to try to put 
the cart before the horse. Such a procedure may be useful 
for the psychologist as an artifice, but it can throw no light 
on the final character of the real. It is common ground 
that the physical form of man presents different aspects. 
Its inherent character varies as the standpoint from which 
it is regarded in reflection varies. At one level in experi- 
ence it is reality as physical. At another it is recognised 
as the expression of an " I," which is not the less an " I " 
because it is known, in a form arising within the field of 
its own reflection, as sitting in a chair. As we withdraw 
from the chair we approach progressively towards the 
*' I " that is {dainly much more than a thing, and we find 
that the progress is towards its identification with the 
cardinal fact that we know. 

■ It may be useful to ptuvue this line further, and to ask 
what is implied when we speak of mind with a form that 
is finite. 

I walk along the street in a world of persons and things. 
I am one of these, but I am also a particular mind which 
is in a sense their centre and which recognises them as 
there. What does this mean? To take an analogy 
from mathematical physics, I am at rest and in relation 
to me the world is chaiiging. But this is only relatively 
true, for I am in my turn a changing object for others, 
who, like myself, take themselves to be finite centres at 
rest with existence changing while there for them. To 
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be at rest in this sense is therefore for generd interpreta- 
tion as mucli a relative conception as it is in physics. The 
difference is that whereas in physics the position depends 
on the system of co-ordinates chosen, here it depends on 
tlie system of concepts employed, those of mind and ctf 
its self-disdosure as object. Such relativity is possible 
in both cases only be<»use our knowledge is through 
universals. Because it is mind that expresses itself and 
characterises us, John Smith and I are what we are to 
each other through the identity of our thou^t about 
things. We are finite centres which present such 
identity amid differences. That is why we find ourselves 
in the same world and see the same people and the same 
streets. 

To understand this we have to avoid forgetting, what 
has already been said, that to have meaning is of the 
essence of being actual. Our interpretation of our own 
experience may be right or it may be wrong, but in 
the absence of some interpretation experience is neither 
real nor experience at all. It is impossible to interpret 
existence otherwise than as a form of meaning. That is 
what Kant taught xa a long time ago, and Kant was not 
the first to point it out. The object thus stands in an 
integral relation with knowledge, and has its origin in 
distinctions made within it. Such knowledge may be 
of varying degrees and kinds, the outcome of the self- 
directing freedom c£ mind that pursues it. With these 
variations there will alter the characters apprehended in 
the object. This is no fleeting or independent set of 
sense-particulars. For it is only by emfdoying general 
conceptions that we can even speak about it. That this 
is so is obvioiia. A square is no affair of passive awareness. 
It is a symbol of what is interpreted as of a significance 
that is general. Nor is a living organism a revelation 
through bare sensation. Its distinctive character is that 
we recognise in it self-conservation, an end conceived 
as dominant and remaining so through change in par- 
ticulars and continuous metabolism of material. Here, 
again, we are confronted with what is in character universal. 
I will endeavour to bring together the results so far 
reached. They embody what is suggested as the basis 
for completion of the necessary view of nature. 
1. The only method of attaining to such a view that 
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affords any chance of avoiding unconscious assumptions 
is the method of trying to take the simple fact of experi* 
ence and to observe it in the self'-explanation wliich the 
activity of thought offers. We thus go away, as far as 
we can, &om hypostatiaing our knowledge into the image 
of an instrument applied &om without, and observe its 
own activity. 

2. In our experience, in its fuUest aspect as a form of 
knowledge, we find that to know means to be neither 
only subject nor only object, but that these are the 
moments in a larger entirety, which is the actual fact of 
knowle^e within which they are distinguished. This 
is the fundamental characteristic of reality in its ultimate 
character. 

8. " /," sought to be taken per ae and out of my con- 
trast to my object-worid, is an empty imiversal, unreal 
excepting as a moment in the more comprehensive entirety. 

4. What is *' not-me," when we seek to exclude " me ** 
as the other moment, is an equally unreal abstraction. 

5. But the abstract *' not-me " is not confined in 
experience to externality, such as that of nature taken to 
be in absolute extemidity in space and time. For in 
experience it confronts '* me " in differing orders. Within 
each of these we have a principle reigning, and this 
principle is never transcended in its own onler of reflection. 
Thus externality gives birth only to externality, and not 
to life which implies an end that is quite other than 
external, or to mind as indicative of the order to which 
it belongs as a fact of existence. There is never anything 
that is truly supernatural, but there may be experience 
belonging to a different order from that which at the 
moment confronts us. 

6. The orders among objects progress from externality, 
as in the extreme forms of mutually exclusive points in 
space and mutually exclusive successive instants in the 
tJme series, to the finite centre of knowledge, in which 
mind has its object as mind. Here we have experience 
of what we call the soul. 

7. Each individual object may include, as does what 
we name the living organism, the characters of a plurality 
of orders. 

8. Self and not-self are wrongly conceived if visualised 
as mutuaUy exclusive externalities. They are reciprocally 
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implied factors in self-distinction by mind vithin its 
complete entirety. The object may have spatial and 
temporal relations as indicative of certain orders of reality 
expressed in it. But it may, through the presence of 
higher orders, be also recognised as a self that knows, 
finite because object and as such conditioned in space and 
time. It implies, in that it knows, the moment of the 
subject in knowledge. It knows, but yet knows as here 
and tww. Our sense-awareness illustrates this, and is a 
feature in which the externality to each other of various 
systems is transcended and their congruence is rendered 
intelligible. Thus we get the "finite centre." 

9. Man's place in nature is determined, so far as his 
aspect is natural, by nature. Science generally and 
evolution under the guiding influence of ends explain it. 
But as soon as we have to take into account the higher 
aspect in which man finds himself as personality, and says 
** I," the knowledge that is confined to nature as relatively 
closed to mind is insufScient for the explanation of man's 
position in the cosmos and its sigmfication. Nature 
taken as closed to mind cannot display to us orders depend- 
ing on categories in which we pass beyond an object 
aspect. The ends that are realised in us point to such 
categories, and our experience of the soul and the state 
points to tiiem very definitely. Such experience cannot 
be explained as evolution based only on succession and 
causation. Ends and conscious purposes are apparent in 
its phenomena. 

I may be reproached for the terms I have employed. 
It will be said that they are metaphysical and obscure. It 
is quite true that they are metaphysical, and they are 
certainly not familiar. But it is the very difficulty of 
all metaph)^cs that it can never be made intelligible 
by the use of popular words. Such words import pictures 
of occurrences. They always convey metaphors, and con- 
sequently they are always misleading. Metaphysics, 
more thui uiy other branch of inquiry, needs a terminology 
of its own, chosen because of its freedom from suggestion. 
What we have to eliminate, if we would get at the nature 
of reality, is imconscious and illegitimate assumptions. 
These prevail everywhere in the popular discussions of the 
subject. The effort to avoid them requires no defence, 
although it may land us in the use of words not less imcouth 
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than those the mathematician uses. Metaphysics is a 
subject in its character just as difficult as is mathematics, 
and perhaps more so. For it is more elusive and it requires 
preliininary study not less thorough. But while the 
necessity for these things is conceded in the case of mathe- 
matics, in that of metaphysics it is not conceded. As has 
been observed, a cobbler is supposed to need a special 
education, but a philosopher is not. To interpret and 
arrange your categories is more difficult than to make a pair 
of shoes, I am not sure that it may not be in the end 
more difficult than to interpret and handle " tensors " and 
the intricate equations in which they appear. But little 
account is taken of this circumstance. The mathema- 
ticians are kicking the metaphysicians up the mountain. 
Rightly, because the mountain has to be ascended. But 
the metaphysicians at least know where the precipices and 
crevasses lie. The mathematicians are ascending along 
with their brethren into a metaphysical region, and it is 
not for them to reproach the latter if they claim to use 
guidebooks with a terminology less misleading than is 
the ordinary language of social intercourse. The mathe- 
maticians themselves have been very particular on this 
point. They have what is, relatively speaking, a highly 
exact terminology, referring to symbols with which they 
experiment as though these were counters. The meta- 
physicians neither are nor can be so well off. Their rela- 
tives must not reproach them if they use words which, if 
they do not easily convey exactly what is meant, at least 
exclude what is not meant. No doubt the atmosphere is 
a rarefied one. If you are bidden to ascend the Himalayas 
and report on the view, you anticipate a deficient atmo- 
sphere and provide yourself with oxygen apparatus, as 
cumbersome as it is indispensable. No one ought to 
reproach you for so doing, or take exception to the use of 
aitiflcial means without being himself accustomed to the 
exoeptional conditions. For this is the only effective 
method of reaching the level at which there becomes 
possible a survey ftom these heights. It would have been 
well for human knowledge if philosophers had not been 
as timid as they have often proved, and had been able to 
insist, aa their spiritual relatives have done, on having a 
definite teiminology of their own. 

We may now tetum to the question of bow meaning 
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eaters into reality, and exhibits order in degrees. We 
know the self that perceives as being an object, sitting in 
a chair it may be, but in any case falling within the natural 
world of objects. We have seen what is meant by the 
statement that it is possible to be at once percipient and 
perceived. How can the subject that knows be also the 
object that is known ? For we cannot split up reaUty. 
Is it open to us to look upon what we perceive to be a bio- 
logical organism as being also the mind that perceives it 1 
A way out of the difiSculty appears possible if existence 
actually presents itself at stages or degrees which are 
different in kind, and if the one system of reality can there- 
fore appear in differing aspects which vary according to 
the onier of thought within which reality is interpreted, 
as even in Einstein's physical doctrine. If, for example, 
we excluded all conceptions excepting those of a nature 
purely mechanistic, an organism would present the relation- 
ships of the pejis of a machine and these only. The 
physicist and the chemist work with such conceptions, and 
for them the organism is simply matter and energy, exhibit- 
ing the causal principles of physics and chemistry and con- 
forming to their laws. Approached in this aspect and 
order in reality there is no reason to doubt that the laws of 
the conservation and degradation of energy will be found to 
be reigning unbroken, or that the uniformities of molecular 
structure will obtain here as elsewhere in the experience 
of the chemist. But although we accept this interpre- 
tation so far as it goes, it does not enable us to interpret 
ftilly or even to observe or descnbe a living organism. The 
clwacteristics of such an organism do not lie merely in its 
molecular structure, and still less in any aspect of its 
activities in which these are related as causes external to 
their effects. Its composition is ever changing. It is 
always parting with its substance and taking in fresh sub- 
stance, while preserving its form and life. Between itself 
and the environment there is no sharp or exact line of 
demarcation. Passage into a different stage in develop^ 
ment is everywhere apparent. No particle remains per- 
manently. The characteristics of the living creature have 
come to it by inheritance, and cannot be described in 
mechanistic terms. To daim that they can be so de- 
scribed, excepting imder violent abstractions that deprive 
the language used of any approach to adequacy, is to ignore 
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the teaching both of biology aud of common sense. The 
essence of the nature of a living onanism lies in its control, 
not by external causes, but by an end which conserves its 
existence through a definite course, commencing before 
birth and terminating only in death. It is the end that 
fulfils itself, progressively and yet in a definite fashion, 
that signifies in the organism in -which it expresses itself 
identity in the life of t^t oi^anism. The organism main- 
tains that identity despite metabolism and the continuous 
prooess of change in material. It is the end which is the 
characteristic feature of life, and which constitutes the 
living being a whole that gives their meaning to parts each 
of which performs a function in that whole, and each of 
which has itself no life excepting as a living member of the 
wlude for which it functions. The notion of cause is 
whcdly inapplicable. The end is nothing more than a 
determining and common behaviour, which has no reality 
apart from the members which live and are nourished and 
sustained only in maintaining it. Yet it influences their 
conduct, and keeps it constant. That is why the organism 
preserves its life, and does not neoessarily stop, as a machine 
might, because of merely momentary disturbance from 
without. 

To attempt to render such phenomena of everyday 
experience into mechanistic terminology is, as I have 
already said, to attempt what is impossible. It is only 
in terms of life that life can be expressed. The end the 
persistence and self -direction of which constitute its essence 
does not belong to the order of externality. It is true that 
from a difierent standpoint the living organism can be 
treated as if its relationships were merely those of time 
and space, and as if it were subject to their conditions in 
the aspects which it so presents. This is the method by 
which the physicist and the chemist investigate the 
phenomena of life, and it is fruitful and necessary. But 
it is inadequate to the actual. For the living organism 
has the other aspects in which it comes under different 
orders in knowledge and reality alike. So far as concerns 
the end, controlling the behaviour of what occupies both 
space and time, the difficulty which we encounter elsewhere 
in trying to conceive causal action at a distance has no 
appUcation. For the end is ideal. It is, as I have already 
said, more analogous to the disciplined common purpose 
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of an army than to an external cause. It is everywhere 
present, and it is also present in every instant of growth 
and in every point of development, bringing the future to 
actuality in the circumstances of the present. It is no 
influence operating ab extra that we are here dealing with, 
any more than on the other hand it is the consciously 
selected purpose of a being that exercises intelligent self- 
control. We are concerned with a concept that belongs 
only to biological science, and not to physics, on the one 
hand, nor to the region of mind, on the other. This con- 
clusion seems at least in harmony with our actual observa- 
tion and experience. What its theoretical possibility 
implies we shall consider presently. The point at this 
sta^ is tliat even as a mere biological fact the individual 
who sits in the chair is unintelligible if the only concepts 
available for his interpretation are those of mechaitism. 
Indeed, we may go further. If we concede, for the sake of 
argument, the validity of the dubious distinction between 
a character that is non-mental and one that is analogous 
to that <^ mind, then the individual human oi^anism 
may well, in respect of its character, be assigned to the 
mental world. It is less difficult to conceive it as having 
a variety of aspects if each of these can possess only 
relative reality. 

When we turn from the phenomena of mere life to those 
of mind, we are faced by what is analogous. In the pre- 
ceding chapter it was pointed out that the personality c^ 
the individual John Smith rested in the correspondence, 
the identity despite difference, between his thinking and 
that of his neighbours. John Smith is an animal, but it 
is not as an anunal that he is my friend. It is as a man ; 
that is, as a freely and intelligently selecting mind. 
Neither his physical nor his biological aspect or qualities 
avail to make him this ; but only those that belong to the 
orders in knowledge that are implied in the experience I have 
in him of what is intellectual, moral, and spiritual. We 
saw that it is not through mere sense-particulars that these 
are apprehended. It is only by interpretation that can 
yield meaning, and that depends on actual identity in the 
conceptions of thought. The signs interpreted have to be 
significant of such conceptions as being identically present 
in the mind of my friend as well as in my own mind, and 
the access is by way of reflectirai and memory. 
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It is thus that mind becomes aware of mind. Each 
mind has an aspect tn which it is object for the other, an 
object interpreted, however, to signify another subject in 
knowledge, the ** I " particularised in form. The self is 
expressed in a physical organism whose behaviour we 
construe as meaning what our own personality means for 
us. It is thus that we attach significance to its signs, and 
render its language. But, in so far as these embody 
meaning, it is only for developed intelligence that they 
embody it. They are phenomena of what, in aspects per- 
taining to a different o^er, belongs to the merely external. 
All aspects must be co-present for reflection that is fully 
oomprehtensive. The apprehension of the actual in its 
integrity requires them all. But they do not, when taken 
in isolation, constitute fragments of the actual, existing 
externally to and independently of each other. The actual 
object the aspects of which sue thus collectively presented 
is no arithmetical collection of these aspects. It is an 
entirety interpreted from points of view which differ in 
their logical character, and belong to different orders in 
knowlet^, no one of which ia reducible to the other, how- 
ever much it may require its presence. Here again we 
seem to encounter, not the result of any metaphjrsical 
theory, but a fact which everyday experience forces on us. 
It would seem as though we could only hope to get at the 
entirety of the actual by leaving knowledge to exhibit its 
own implications, and to develop itself free from constraint 
of standpoint and of consequent relativity in conception. 
But knowledge, though in its final nature both free and 
creative, yet at our actual level in its own hierarchy reveals 
itself for us only as subjected to the oi^anic conditions which 
belong to its finiteness as human knowledge, and it is 
accordingly only by hypothesis and experiment, and by 
reasoning that is in the first instance relational and dis- 
cursive, that as human beings we can do our work. 

If the complaint is made that I have not defined more 
fully the nature of knowledge as thus alleged to be founda- 
tional, and I am asked to describe it in familiar terms, 
my answer is that the request so made is misplaced. For 
knowledge as that foundational fact cannot be described 
in terms of anything beyond itself. Its conception is an 
ultimate one, within which both subject and object falL 
We are all of us prone to lapseinto the psydudogical attitude 
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and to try to hold out for exunination mind as thongh it 
could be looked on as a thing. But when we do thia we fall 
into the clutches of relativity, and it is just about what 
can only be relative truth that I am endeavouring to offer a 
warning. Attempts have been made to exhibit in syste- 
matic and comjdete form the entirety of knowledge in 
final fulness, by observing its self-development without 
introducing the confining and distorting standpoint of any 
special science. Whether these attempts have succeeded 
is doubtftil. To this question we shall return later. Mean- 
time it may be admitted freely that "knowledge " is a word 
that is apt to mislead. But it is probably the best term 
avEiilabte, and it is doubtful whether vovt or Wiasenachaft 
is more free firom reproach. All three words may be so 
used as to suggest not unnaturally relative and not 
ultimate reality. 

In every phase knowledge depends on interpretation. 
Its concern is meaning. The meemings belong to different 
orders of thought. Do they also belong to different orders 
in reality 1 Stuely it is impossible to doubt this, if meaning 
is really involved in the actuality of experience. John 
Smith is certainly real. So is the Uving organism. So are 
the relations apart ^m which events would be non- 
existent. So is beauty and so is sin. No theory of sub- 
jective idealism can, as we have already seen, separate 
meaning from experience without lapsing into sn im- 
practicable scepticism. Nor is it in the least apparent how 
to relegate all these aspects of reality to a non-mental 
world, distinguished as existing in separation from any 
percipient object and acted on by it in a mere relation of 
external causation. 

What ordinary common sense beUeves seems to be 
what it is also most natural to believe. The universe 
appears to us, imlike some of our Victorian predecessors, 
as but one entirety. I apprehend it and myself within 
it. But this I do through reflection, by mediate know- 
ledge, foi although I apprehend to a certain extent 
directly through my senses, I do so only in so far as I 
interpret what my senses tell me. The direct data with 
which these can furnish me are limited by the conditions 
of my o^^anism. These data have reality for me through 
feeling indeed, but through feeling interpreted. By fuller 
tefleotioUf reflection which proceeds in an ever-increasing 
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degiee inferentially and through general ideas, I can pro- 
ceed beyond apparent immediacy, and extend the inter- 
pretation and Uie meanings which come to me through it. 
It is thus that I conceive the full universe. In the first 
stage the conceptions and categories which I employ, 
when I try to apprehend systematically, are few and simj^. 
But as interpretation proceeds I require more of them, 
including many that belong to different orders in thought. 
We do not always find the various oideta follow on each 
other in time according to their logical sequence. The 
child may think of its mother as some sort of personality 
before it thinks of her as the efficient cause of its sur- 
roundings. But reality is not thereby divorced from 
biowled^ of reality. The percipient is lui object in his 
universe, but it is still the universe including himself that 
is there for him, and for its meaning it implies the presence 
of mind. 

We have now been brought face to face with the full 
problem of knowledge. The solution suggested is one 
which has the merit of being in substance an old one that 
has satisfied, not only some of the most acute of modem 
thinkers, but the metaphysicians of ancient Greece in 
their greatest periods. For these, too, entertained views 
in which knowing and the known are not regarded as 
separate or separable entities, or knowledge as a mere 
instrument that is taken up or laid down at pleasure, and 
applied ab extra to get at reality of a character independent 
of it. With the thinkers to whom I refer knowledge in 
its fulness did not exclude any phase of varying forms 
of inteU^cence. To feet and to will and to thi^ were 
not activities belonging to separate faculties. The 
theoretical and the practical were not divorced in intelli- 
gence; for they appeared to these thinkers simply as 
different fashions in which it reaUaed its ends, fashions 
which we distinguish only in our imagery. Such imagery 
is the natural procedure of mind as expressing itself 
through the senses and by the organism, a form in which 
its nature appears in degrees of reality which are not the 
highest. But, in the result, outside the activity of mind 
in knowledge there exists nothing in any inteUigiUe sense, 
and all differences in kind of truth are the outcome of this 
activity. For to truth belong, as we saw, more standards 
than one. If the standud is one of value we accept its 
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results because we cannot do otherwise. The conscious- 
ness of difference in values seems to belong to mind at a 
level where it is more than it appears to be merely in our 
conditioned selves, and in which it imposes on ns truth 
and system just because such truth and system are the 
foundations on which is built up our individual knowledge, 
with its freedom to err as readily as to go aright. It is 
thus from above, from levels that are qualitatively higher 
than our conditioned selves, and aie not .dependent on 
our individual vagaries, that we draw the guidance required 
for even daily life, and realise that the idea that is to prove 
true must be one that when tested proves adequate in all 
respects, theoretical and practical alike. 

The essence of even finite mind, that is of mind in the 
form of an organism, is that such a mind is free. It is 
because such freedom is inherent in the very nature of 
mind at every level that we can choose error or truth, sin 
or righteousness. 

We have, I hope, now got some light for the solution o( 
the problem which pressed itself on us, the problem of 
how the subject that knows can be at the same time an 
object known. It turns out in the end to be a question 
of the categories employed, resulting from standpoints 
that are not mutually exclusive. Here, as in other 
respects, we are always more than we take ourselves to be. 

As I sit in my chair I am not merely an " I," a subject, 
but I am one among many objects in nature. The mental 
character which as such an object I, who am also subject, 
possess in common with my neighbours, makes me judge 
the world in harmony with them. That world lies before 
me, and it is by my private judgment in the main accepted 
as what it is by that of my neighbours. Because I and 
they are minds thinking identical or corresponding 
thoughts, there is the same world for all of us. Only to 
a madman does what appears unquestionable to us seem 
otherwise, and he is mad under the distortion it may be 
of physical causes. Of course even healthy individuals 
vary. The limits within which we recognise the activity 
of mind as sane are very wide. Insight to an extent which 
agreeing with yet predominates over ordinary insight may 
indeed be possessed only at a price. A man of genius may 
be predominantly sane in what he tells us, for Ms grasp of 
what we recognise as of the highest of values may be greater 
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than ours. But the price he has paid for his self-concen- 
tration may have been such as to render him eccentric. 
Napoleon and Attila did not judge or act as do other 
men, nor did John the Baptist or St. Francis of Assisi, 
or Browning's '* Granunarian." And yet in their own 
ways all these were supersane, though only in the orders 
of reflection in which they excelled. As ordinary human 
beings, as husbands and fathers, they would possibly have 
turned out deficient. But each of them had power of a 
kind that enaUed him to move easily in a certain regtoa 
in which smaller men would have striven vainly to move. 
They were genuinely specialists. Napoleon would have 
been but a poor evangelist, and John the Baptist would 
probably have proved to be a dubious leader at Austerlitz. 
Their specialism consisted in their power of exercising 
mastery, each in his own region, over certain concepts 
and images. They were supermen in the sense that in 
one direction or the other a greater power of mind in them 
marked them off from those around them. Yet the con- 
cepts and images of the greatest men of genius are only such 
as man's position in nature permits, and their own resem- 
blance to the rest of humanity far exceeds their diveigence 
from it. The concepts and images of such men are 
theoretically within the range of the most ordinary indi- 
vidual. That they can be understood and are held in 
esteem by ordinary men estaUishes this. Again, the 
normal limits of human individuality are partly physical. 
A headache or a toothache may hunper our capacity to 
think. In sleep consciousness does not cease, but my 
awareness of my bodily position and the operation of my 
senses in keeping me in communion with my surroundings 
are interrupted. We alter in intellectual capacity from 
tinoe to time during the twenty-four hours in response to 
external conditions. Even the absence of sunshine may 
make the difference that Goethe declared that it made to 
his power of composition. Thus it is not merely want of 
concepts and images, or of access to these of higher orders, 
that hems us in. It is the physical aspect of the self, an 
aspect on which we, in that we belong to the object-world 
of nature, are dependent for the expression of that self. 
And this is true not the less although in a different aspect, 
belonging to a different level, we are free mind. 

The animal that nms by my side has intelligence, and 
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he U in contact irith his environment through his sense 
of smell to an extent which I am not and cannot be. In 
so far his world mcludes more than mine does. But in 
his case there ia a limitation of mental individuality pro- 
portionate to his lack of concepts and of images. The 
larger orders of reflection do not exist for him. His 
tmiverse is a restricted universe. He knows nothing, for 
instance, of wars or strikes. What he does not experience, 
because he camiot construct it in thought, is thus for him 
non-existent. He is confined to what is relatively inunediate 
awareness through sensation in a fashion which I am not. 
For in my case there is a capacity, which he does not 
share, for reflection that is mediate, and that is operative 
through concepts and images of an order he cannot 
command. 

The system of my experience and of the knowledge in 
which it is sustained is, on the other lumd, restricted in my 
own case by the special features of my organism, I can 
conceive of beings intelligent as I am, but with senses of 
a different nature. Such beings may perceive in a 
fashion which I cannot even imagine. Moreover, they may 
be endowed with a brain-power capable of rendering 
itself more effectively than mine the organ of sustained 
thought. Both in immediate and in mediate comprehension 
such beings, if they exist, will be my superiors. 

But if such beings do exist it appears clear that they 
are included in one and the same imiverse with myself. 
For it is only through reflection that their possible existence 
has any meaning for me, or mine for them. In this 
respect they resemUe John Smith. I conceive of them as 
setting in thoughts that correspond to my own and are 
in so far identical with them, an experience the general 
structure of which, for intelligence, is just that of my 
own mind, and which differs from my experience only in 
its details. Such experiences are thus based on identity, 
the identity that characterises mind throughout and 
relates it to itself in its objects. To speak of numerically 
different universes is thus to use language that has no 
meaning. 

As I sit in my chair and envisage myself as an object 
that is a mind in my world, I am therefore actually mind 
conscious of mind, although I am contemplating it under 
the limiting influence of relativity. I am indeed in truth 
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and in fact more than I take myself in so doing to be. I 
refer my knowledge back to an *' I." In so far I am no 
longer chained to the view that all that comes into reflec- 
tion is of object character. I have distinguished my 
object-worid from the mind that contemplates it. But 
I have done so only to reintroduce that mind, the subject 
for which my world is its object, as in another aspect 
itself object. To regard this view as final is impossible, 
for I ctai discover no expression in which to define know- 
ledge as being a causal operation in the space and time in 
which the object-world presents itself to me. It is in 
that I know that I exist. The relation of knowledge is 
presupposed in every attempt to present it in causal form. 
It is the foundation on which reality and unreality alike, 
truth and error, beauty Euid ugliness, righteousness and 
sin. all rest. Each of these presupposes knowledge as 
the medium in which they are and have metming. That 
is what is intended when it is called " foundational." It 
is the entirety within which they appear as its aspects, 
at stages in relativity that make them all stand for degrees 
of unreality. The truth is the whole and these are but 
partial truths. I know as I find myself situated. My 
own kno^edge is the " that " firom wluch I have to make 
my start. G^t behind it I cannot. My daily task is to 
explain what it is, and the consequent signification of the 
fact of my being the finite centre that I am. 

This is the position in experience and in the system that 
contains experience as an aspect falling within it, the 
aspect of the self that as experienced contemplates tiom 
a chair. Because it is a self that contemplates ftom a 
chair, the St, James's Park eaid Carlton Terrace limit its 
horizon. Because it signifies a self that is more than 
meiely such as sits in a chair, there are the unseen part 
of the Metropolis, the world, and the imiverse beyond. 
These exist for it inasmuch as the character of mind, even 
in finite form, is to have freedom from its limitations, 
not in immediate apprehension, but in mediate refiection. 
The xmstinted range and might of thought enable it to 
transcend the limits which the senses and the situation 
impose. But even in reflection on the world of the most 
abstract character, the mind is looking for the revelation 
of its own character in its object. The freedom of oiir 
minds is no freedom in vain imagining. In our efforts 
14 
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after knowledge we are compelled to look for system in 
what is before us, system which is no cieature of our 
private reflections. Our unfreedom is of the sort which 
all who are truly free impose on themselves. They en- 
deavour to think systematically and in harmony with 
principles which mmd itself produces and imposes on 
itself. It is so that the harmony which is required by 
truth is found. A purely arbitrary procedure in know- 
ledge is the procedure of error, and, because mind abhors 
error, it renounces the arbitrary, and seeks for the order- 
liness in thought that is inherently characteristic cd its 
nature. 

Because the object-world is in this ftobion included 
in the entirety, and knowledge, so far from being a process 
of intervention between that world and the 'self, in truth 
overlaps both, there is no gap between the character of the 
object and that of the mind for which it is there. It is 
only in virtue of distinctions created within what is a 
whole that these characters are marked off from each other. 
They are different in so far as the standpoints from which 
they are apprehended are standpoints which imply con- 
ceptions of different orders. But the distinctions are not 
between independent entities, but between independent 
aspects in the presentations, at their respective stand- 
points within the entirety. It follows that there is no real 
problem raised as to the possibility or the genesis of know- 
ledge, and that the question as to how knowledge is to be 
explained as the outcome (^ facts antecedent to it in 
logic and in time and space is one which is wholly irrational. 
The worid of nature is there, just as it seems, and the self 
in the chair is there just as it seems. The only legitimate 
questions are those raised as to the fashion in which they 
present the aspects which they do. 

If the character and the quality of the object-world be 
such as has now been suggested, a good many difficulties 
disappear. What we know is neither only the particular 
of immediate awareness through sense, nor the universal 
formulated and hy]x>statised in reflection. It is that 
which partakes by its nature of both characters, the 
individual or singidar object which is there not more for 
thought than it is for sense, or for sense than it is fo^ 
thought. In that object particular and universal do not 
exist in isolation. They have no meaning and cannot be 
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even expressed in such isolation. When we think, even as 
we believe, wholly abstractly, imagination has really come 
to our aid, and we are thinking in images, images fashioned 
freely, like the symbols of the mathematician, to accord 
with principles of general application that are implicit. 
The object of knowledge has just for this very reason been 
defined in philosophy as the concrete universal, as in other 
words im|dying mind, and this it is under all conditions. 
It follows that sense and reflection are inseparable for 
us. It is no objection to the recognition of what is held to 
be real that it is only through reflection, aiding itself by 
moulding images to its purposes, that we can recognise 
that reality. This conclusion toids to supersede many 
controversies, including those that we encountered in the 
case of the space-time continuum. The difficulty there 
arose &om the protagonists having treated as being one 
only for the methods of mathematics a question that was 
really for the methods of metaphysics. If the assump- 
tioa, implied if not expressly made, that the mind is a sort 
of thing which is looking at another sort of thiI^( called 
nature, be in ultimate analysis superfluous and really un- 
meaning, then it does not matter whether it is by direct 
perception or only by inference that we find the space- 
time continuum as something actually present in nature. 
It is a conception which is required in order to elicit the 
harmony of experience. To quote Einstein's own descrip- 
tion of the treatment of the subject by Minkowski : " From 
a ' happening * in three-dimensional space, physics becomes. 
as it were, an ' existence ' in the four-dimensional world." 
Such existence has of course to be ascertained by observa- 
tion and experiment. No other method is worth much or 
can be relied on. But what we thus discover and observe 
is no mere particular of sense. It is the finding of itself 
in its object by mind. The test of truth is its adequacy 
for the explanation of experience, and for the description 
of what has a unique character in that experience. It is 
in terms of conceptual knowledge alone that we can 
describe what we eannot recognise by sight or touch as aa 
object per se. But the description is not less one of an 
" It,*' of something actual, which we diagnose as the 
explanation of phenomena, as we do in the cases of atoms 
and electrons. It is real in just the same fashion as they 
are. For its recognition is a necessity of knowledge as it 
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stands to-day and is our guide in our belief in what is real- 
A working hypothesis the space-time actiyity no doubt is. 
But it is the hypothesis which the principles of mathe- 
matical physics as they now stand appear to compel us to 
regard as an hypothesis which not only works in practice 
but is true of reality. 

If we rid our minds of the idea that in nature reality is 
confined to isolated entities which we somehow ought to be 
able to get at in direct perception, and which stand in 
merely independently conceived or external relations to 
each other, it is not difficult to accept the space<time con- 
tinuum as being the basis of physical nature, provided, 
that is, we have reached a standpoint in our investigations 
^m which physical reality cannot receive a full or con- 
sistent meaning without the hypothesis. This is because 
the character of reality is that of the concrete universal, 
for the recognition of which reflection is required as much 
as is sense. Nature is there. From a definite standpoint 
which has its place among the varying exhibitions of the 
relativity of Isiowledge it is independent of and appears 
closed to the observer. But not the less its texture is 
bound to be as much for him conceptual as it is sensuous. 
For both of these aspects have their {daces within the 
entirety of knowledge. 
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APPKABANCE AND KEAUtV 

We have now before us reasons for thinking that nature 
can be no self-contained entity apart from mind. It is in 
and through mind that it attains reality. The orders of 
nature Eire consequently not limited to those of externality. 
The full imiverse, of colour, of sound, of beauty, is not 
presented exclusively or adequately in any 6U(^ forms. 
Other qualities clamour at our doors, and solely in virtue 
of our abstractions do we shut them out. It is only in a 
shower of metaphors that we suggest as explanatory of 
what is actual the ideas of the world of the pure physicist. 
Such a world is no real world. 

If our knowledge coiild be perfected we should have 
before us as completed in their entire system the orders 
that contribute to what confronts us. Only by a divorce 
that except for strictly limited purposes is unjustifiable can 
we divide the mind that is at home in each and all of these 
orders from its object. As that object more and more 
suggests to us degrees of a progressively leas abstract 
character, it approximates the more closely to the nature 
of mind itself, and the division between the two fades. In 
human personality mind finds itself for us more fully than 
in any outside tlung. What it finds here is indeed of its 
own inmost nature. Han exists, in being and knowing 
alike, at degrees in reality which belong to the domain of 
mind, and are not merely such as characterise physical 
nature. It is accordingly only by a procedure resembling 
that of the Victorian bifurcationists that we can separate 
nature sharply ofi from intelligence. It is similarly that 
we divide the self from its human form. In truth these 
are not separate entities. They are appearances in different 
orders of knowledge. At its higher level in reflection the 
human organism appears as the self, and it is only at other 
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levels -in our reflections, at which also we apprehend it, 
that it presents the appearance of a particular self instead 
of self Himply. The identity in thought that characterises 
myself and my friend renders intelligible how a plurality 
of selves is possible. It is a plurality with physicid aspects 
the source of which is man's place in nature. The identity, 
on the other hand, that underlies such a plurality of actual 
selves and explains it has for its origin the relation of 
nature to mind as its completion. 

I am a particular person with a name, and a past and a 
kinship to others, as well as a situation in which I am here 
and now. So far I might be described almost as a mere 
organism might be. But I cannot be adequately so 
described, for none of these facts about me are separable 
from the other fact that they belong to me as a human 
personality, a sdf, a mind. As such I have the sense that 
I am more than even this, and that there is implied a yet 
higher degree than that of my appearance as a separate 
self in the experience of myself and others. I find pressed 
on me, in art, in religion, in thinking, the ideal of person- 
ality and of mind as at a different level on which my world 
is not divided from myself as at first sight it seems to be. 
Potentially at least I can comprehend this ideal, not " as 
through a glass, darkly," but in reflection, which ijf abstract 
is capable of realising the limits by which human know- 
ledge is marked off from knowledge as conceivable. Within 
an individuality in which all the degrees in reality and their 
resulting relations were harmonised, subject and object 
would ideally come together, and the distinction between 
them would disclose itself as <me wholly within the self. 
This is a conception which reflection itself su^ests to us 
with increasing importunity. 

For the animals below me such questions do not arise. 
Reality is for them confined to orders that do not admit 
of them, for they do not reach to the level in knowledge 
that is man's. In the case of beings, if such there be, of a 
higher order the difficulties in recognising the object as in 
complete harmony with mind may be less. But as mind 
is ever differentiating itself for us mortals in the processes 
that arise in its self-distinctions, the complete solution of 
all differences can belong fully to mind only at the highest 
level reason can compass, a level where thinking and 
creation nnist be contemplated as indistinguishable. Such 
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a level we do not attain in the place in experience that 
is ours. That place is one here and now, and affords the 
only foothold that is actual in our daOy experience as men. 
It is but reflectively, by thought which can spread its wings 
and fly beyond the limits of what appears immediately, 
that we can explore the self in a fuller significance. In 
each case the significance and the reality are the same. 
That is the outcome of the doctrine of relativity and its 
completion. 

Such a view is what is indicated if we refuse to treat 
nature as finally self-contained, or, more generally, if we 
decline to regard object as really divorceable from subject. 

In the preceding chapters I have sought to throw some 
light upon what is meant by speaking of the fact of know- 
ledge as an ultimate and foundational fact. Behind the 
fact that we know we cannot get ; eogito, sum, not eogUo, 
ergo nan. To ask what is the explanation of the fact that 
I know is therefore an irrational question. Of course it is 
true that we can trace in the external forms of nature the 
growth of the intelligent organism and of its activity in 
becoming conscious. For in so far as this growth takes 
place it is akin to that of the nervous system and the senses, 
and these belong to nature. In recognising this the view 
of the " Behaviourists " is as legitimate as it is essential. 
But it is a view only of the growth of mind as it discovers 
itself in nature ; and nature presupposes the experience 
apart &om which it is meaningless and within which it 
falls, as coming to us as much by interpretation through 
concepts as through the senses. The experience of myself 
as a centre takes a definite expression in the kind of 
organism in which knowledge expresses itself. It is by 
so much finite, and is itself an experience that varies and 
grows. For it is clear that the experience of myself as a 
finite centre is never either complete or final. What is of 
universal truth in the character and texture of such a 
limited experience depends, as I have pointed out, on 
thoughts which are identical in your thinking and in mine. 
But we have also sensations and feelings, and these, if they 
could be taken merely as such, would be ours individually 
and exclusively, for they come into consciousness only 
through our organisms. What is accessible to others is 
only that setting in reflection of particulars which is in- 
separable from the reality of these sensations and feelings 
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as facts. In other words, it is just in virtue of the universals 
of knowledge which go to their constitution that the 
experiences of different persons are identical, and that 
these persons can be even said to have the same sensations 
and feelings. The sensations and feelii^ are theirs 
exclusively and individually. But it is in virtue of these 
universals, identical in mind in every form, being inherent 
in particulars which are in what is actual inseparable from 
them excepting in so far as in reflection abstractions are 
made, that we see the same sun, moon, and stars before us. 
Pure knowledge through concepts and mere feelings are 
neither of them separate entities. The notions of them as 
self 'Subsisting are no more than asymptotic limits towards 
which the activity in which mind consists can direct itself 
indefinitely in abstractive analysis. But that activity can 
never finally 6x them as entities, for, like the infinitesimal 
of the mathematician, they have no independent actuality. 
Experience is an entirety within which they are distinguished 
only when it is turned in on itself and is analysed by 
reflection within its own field. 

Now the reasons why we speak of our sensations and 
feelings as though we could visualise them as self-sub- 
sistent, or seize on and hold them up as existences by 
themselves and with a character all their own, is that we 
concentrate in our practice on images of our own existence 
as being that of a physical organism. This is, however, a 
concentration which results in truth that is only partial. 
We always refer to an " I " in our experience, and therefore 
to a subject not less than to an object, tad subject and 
object are neither properly separable nor mutually exclu- 
sive facts. The subject is the expression of experience 
in its quality of being foundational, as it is in the judgments 
we make and refer back to the self which judges. Our 
experience regarded on its subject side, as the experience 
of self, is approached through the instrumentality of 
conceptitms which are appropriate only to a stage in reflec- 
tion different from that at which the object-world is 
treated as self-subsisting. We can, and in daily life for 
many purposes do, think of the self as a thing, a body 
clothed with an infinity of properties and relationships, in 
fine as if it were a substance in space and time resembling 
other substances. But it is not the less, when we follow 
out more fully what its nature implies, subject as much 
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as it is object, and the more we abstract from the charac- 
teristics with which its objective form invests it, the more 
nearly does it present itself for reflection as a centre, not 
itself situated somewhere in space and time, but to which 
space and time are referred ; as the " here " and " now " 
in distinction ftom the *' there " and '* then." But these 
expressions stand, not for points in an absolute framework 
of space and time, but for universals with the identity of 
conception that characterises universals whoever may 
express them. The characteristic of the centre is therefore 
a reference back to thought, and this takes us straight to 
the focal point in knowledge, that activity of the self about 
which we have already spoken. What is the inference ? 
It is surely that the finiteness of the centre of personality 
belongs to the stage in its reality which it presents when 
apprehended in a less notional form, the apprehension 
winch tends to lay its stress on sensation and feeling as if 
these were the dominant and only true moments in the real, 
and less on self-searching processes of thought of a more 
general kind. Sensation and feeling are represented as 
energies of the organism in the orders of ^owledge to 
which they belong, and it is only in so far as the organism 
is envisaged as in an object-world that they have any place 
of their own in its system. Now it is true that even at the 
level of personality we still have before our minds the 
organism. PersonaUty is the organism at a higher level 
in conception, just as what lives is matter and energy 
transformed and exhibited at a higher stage of reality as 
actually experienced, in which it expresses the end as the 
final cause of life. The principle of degrees in reality as 
well as in knowledge is the explanation of how thk is 
possible, and the facts appear to bear out the explanation. 
But the organism, even when disentangled from the 
abstract character with which it is invested, and when in 
reflection raised to a higher nature, is still, as the level of 
personality is reached, at no abiding stage in reflection. 
For an ideal presses its claim upon our thinking with a 
power that is irresistible. The conception of subject, 
if followed out, becomes more than a mere point or focus 
of reference for activities or events in space and time. 
Space and time are for it ; they require the implication of a 
subject reflecting for which they are conceived as its own 
facts before we can attach meaning to the words. Even the 
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physical doctrine of Einstein suggests this. Their charac- 
ters are relative to the subject, and the subject as 
such is not, when adequately interpreted, in them. It is 
only when reflection has by an imperfect abstraction lowered 
its level, and has treated the subject-self as having a par- 
ticular location in space and time in which it is permanently 
at rest in them, that they claim independence. Indeed, 
it is only in so far as reflection remains at the standpoint 
at which it treats the subject as an object which can be, 
as it were, held out and scrutinised, that the separation 
between the two is hypostatised. If our intelligence were 
so powerful that it could follow as far as the implications 
lead, it could do more than reach this final conclusion as 
an ideal of reflection, attained only by letting the activity 
of thought disentangle itself from embodiment in sensation 
and feeling, and in the symbols that axe descriptive of them, 
which is our everyday plane in human experience. Instead 
of having to make abstractions and look towards an ideal 
merely grasped in its general terms, with a yearning for 
closer ^owledge more akin to that of everyday practice, 
the mind would realise the impulse to seek to behold God, 
as it is wont, in accordance with the physical conditions of 
knowledge, to seek to behold man. But for us, at the level 
to which our organic conditions confine us, this cannot be, 
save through the abstract might of thought. If we would 
see God we must be capable of ceasing to be as merely men. 
There is for reflection a barrier fixed between the ideal and 
its attainment at the stage in the whole to which we are 
compelled by the finite purposes that in fact chain us to 
our station, said determine for us a " This " from which 
we cannot as mortal shake ourselves &ee, or do more than 
work out in thought the implication of its " What." Yet 
in images created by faith we do pass over this barrier, for 
what mind has its^ posited mind is conscious that it has 
in a sense transcended. Nor is this faith a mere blind 
striving. It is rather the thinking which, abstract though 
it seems even for metaphysics, yet dominates and trans- 
forms emotion by making it the symbol of thought and the 
vehicle of ideals that are concrete and of compelling power, 
as in art and in religion. Such faith is indeed the sub- 
stance of thing unseen. 

But if this be the true nature of experience it must be 
interpreted with a new significance. It must be thought <d 
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as being something both wider and deeper than it appears 
at the level to which our organic structure as living beings 
tends to hold us. Because I individually am dependent 
on a brain and senses I cannot in direct apprehension get 
beyond the degree of reality which is for me a fact of exist- 
ence, the " That " of which, though partaker of the true 
character of mind, I can do no more than explicate the 
" What." It is this that is meant when it is conceded that 
finite mind firises through natiure and implies its presence, 
arises and implies it as reahty at a higher degree arises 
through and implies degrees that, while lower and super- 
seded, are still actual and present. It is no question of 
causation in time of the higher by the lower. It is rather 
a question of " Becoming " in the sense in which Aristotle 
understood it, the becoming that is the activity of self- 
developing mind, completing itself through a succession of 
stages. In these, time, though a relation to the actual in 
these stages, is included by mind within the whole which 
its activity presents to itself at various degrees, instead 
of itself enveloping the mind that in relation to it is rather 
the subject for which time is. If this be true, universal 
and particular, thought and feeling, mind as distinguished 
from nature, are phases in a whole which in its self-com- 
pletion is beyond the order of time, and is spiritual in its 
inmost character. Experience does not present itself 
consistently to us as such a whole because, although mind, 
we are mind which is yet conditioned in its activity by 
nature, and by the bodily orguiism which is part of nature. 
It is again a question throughout of degree in knowledge 
and reality. I am human because I habitually follow 
human purposes, as must be the case for one subject to 
physical conditions. It is just so that I exist at my stage 
in the hierarchy of existence. These purposes are mine 
inasmuch aswithout them I could not be what I individually 
am, and they hold me to dependence on sensation and 
feeUng. But even as human I am mind that has attained 
to much more in the process of its self-explication. For 
mind, in whatever form it appears, has for its very essence 
and characteristic this, that it is free and capable of 
abstracting itself ftom every particular detail in its object- 
world, even ftom its own pain and its own death, and can 
grasp its own character as having standpoints from which 
it drivers itself trom these. 
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I have now tried to indicate what is meant by speaking 
of experience as foundational. It is the whole outside of 
which I do not get and cannot get. For, raised in reflec- 
tion to its highest form, all that is has significance only as 
falling within it. As of such a form we can present to our- 
selves no pictorial image of it, and yet our reflection, whi<A 
is activity within experience itself, compels us beyond our 
present images of its contents. The completed entirety 
within which falls all that is and was and will be, not less 
than the mind for which it is there, is the whole for thought 
short of which thinking cannot arrest its conception. 
Experience though conditioned is knowledge. We must 
therefore abstain from trying to treat what lies at the 
very root of the meaning of existence as though it were 
itsdf an incident of existence. Knowledge is no property 
of a substance ; it cannot be called a property even of the 
subject. It is the subject itself in its essential aspect. 
In fine it is foundational, the foundation on which the 
finite centre rests. It is ever building up, through its own 
self-distinctions, the whole in which feeling and the 
reflection of finite mind are separated, but by a process of 
abstraction which is justified only by the end that it has 
to subserve, and that has called it into being. 

It follows from these conclusions that the world is there 
independently of thought which is recognised as merely 
my thought, thought as discussed in the ordinary text- 
books of logic. What I feel and see and hear and smell and 
taste is actual independently of the relation to it of myself 
appearing as a thmg in the world confronting it. This 
is realism of a kind, but it is a realism which finds the 
universals of thought as themselves present in the con- 
stitution of that world. For it imports a whole which is 
presented as embracing common qualities, and conmion 
qualities, as Aristotle reminded us long ago, cannot come 
to us through the particular senses of individuals. They 
are universsJs ; not entities apart, such as Scholasticism 
disputed over as being either real or else only nominal. 
They are universals that are inherently present in the 
constitution of what is singular, in virtue of its having both 
general and particular factors or moments. 

It will be convenient to contrast this view of the Universe 
with others that are current. And that I may do this I 
must, even at the risk c^ repetition in different language of 
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some things that have already been said, look again over 
certain parts of the ground from a different point of view. 
I have just referred to the treatment of thought in the 
ordinary books on Logic. But these books are written 
from highly varying outlooks on the subject. There 
are the old-fashioned manuals of formal logic, founded 
largely on that phase of Aristotle's teaching which is 
recorded in his Analytic9, as distinguished &om very 
different phases that appear in his metaphysic and in his 
treatise on the mind. In his teaching of logic he seems 
to look on thinking merely as an instrument in our hands. 
Then there are expositions, such as those of Mr. Bradley 
and Professor Bosaoquet, in which thought is looked on as 
belonging to a higher order, but is still investigated in its 
appearance as the thinking of a finite human being, con- 
ditioned by his position in nature. Finally, and different 
from both of these modes of treatment, is that of logic as 
belonging to the metaphysic of idtimate reality, a treat- 
ment in which thought is approached as being a system of 
abstractions, but attractions not only from what is finite, 
but also from the entirety of reality, an entirety which 
implies a corresponding system of counter-abstractions 
of a wht^y different character. This is the method of 
Hegel, to the nature of which we shall have to look at 
a Uiiiet stage. Each mode of approach is required and is 
legitimate if its purpose is borne in mind. The varying 
modes of approach are each of them necessary, but they 
' ing to different stages in reflection, 
i^e start in our development as human beings from the 
'Simplest phases of our finite life. Our worid begins in 
sentience. We first of all distinguish oiir sensations. These 
present themselves as we distinguish them, in relations of 
time and space. It is only by abstraction from the con- 
tents which they qualify that we come to isolate these 
relations and retard them as self-subsisting frameworks. 
They are as they come to appear only for rdSection which 
has advanced a certain way in pursuance of an object. 
Within them we first conceive the feelings we have as to 
some extent exclusive of each other. We then begin to 
realise that they affect each other in fashions which we 
conceive, in terms of time and space relations, as those of 
causes or coexistences. We assume that the laws we find 
to be ff^owed wiU hold true as our experience progresses. 
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and the assumption is verified as we proceed &om sentience 

to sentience. We assume this because the basis of reality 
for us is progressively disclosed as inseparable from know- 
ledge and its rationaUty. It is there independently of our 
knowledge as finite centres. We then, by reflection based 
on the hypothesis that these rational laws will continue to 
hold good, begin to predict what we shall find as we pro- 
ceed to fresh experiences. We thus enlarge the meaning 
of the world that we are progressively finding before us. 
We unconsciously assume that what we first of all have 
before our minds, the reign of the mechanical forms of law 
in nature, is the importuit thing to look for. The view of 
the world which we thus get is in the first instance that of 
things excluding and determining each other in their 
externality. But it is only the activity of reflection that 
has taken us beyond our immediate sensations, and such 
reflection has at first been directed under mechanical con- 
ceptions in order to subserve practical purposes. As we go 
further we employ other ideas, such as those of ends, which 
guide us to other facts and relations when we proceed to 
reflection and prediction. We thus come to find the world 
as presenting aspects different from those that are merely 
mechanical. But we habitually return to our earliest 
tendency, for it is the one under which we first became 
accustomed to clarity in distinguishing. Still, even this 
took place only through the instrumentality of something 
more than mere sensation. It was the work of thought, 
thought that found its justification as it proceeded. We 
therdTore go forward in the effort to range the contents of 
our experience under the conceptions to which we were 
first accustomed, returning to categories which we found 
to be true of the order of things, as well as refiable for 
predicting the forms they were assuming. It was indeed 
the tendency of thought, setting before itself in the first 
instances only limited purposes, to eliminate other con- 
ceptions of ends and higher causes as these intruded them- 
selves. Memory, recognition, comparison of ideas, were 
all operative, but operative under this tendency so to 
represent the world as mechanistic and exclude these higher 
aspects. They were higher by the very fact that in the 
relation of the end to tiie means, which natiire displayed 
as freely as it did that of mechanism, and in the relation of 
the whole to the parts as exhibited in what we recognise 
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as living, the mind was discovering as before it*something 
more ^in to its own nature than this mere externality 
and mutual exclusion of the constituent elements on which 
in the first stage we laid stress. This is the outcome of the 
operation of the final end that is implicit in knowledge. 
It was useful to treat the world as mechanical and self- 
subsistent. But it soon began to be doubtful whether 
even in practice we could treat the mind as one thing and 
its object as another external to it. For mind, as it more 
and more succeeded in reaching over its worid and making 
it fully intelligible, was more and more finding itself ; and 
the beautiful, the good, and the true came to be looked on 
as inseparable from the intelligence for which they were 
present. It was in this way that experience seemed to 
develop its fulness. Starting from mere sentience it became 
progressively the experience of a world containing various 
degrees in conception and various stages in reality. The 
higher the level reached by reflection the higher and fuller 
is this experience, and the more it becomes plain that it is 
only by our abstraction that we have drawn a line between 
experience and experiencing. The earhest form which 
the process of growth in kaowledge assumes is that of 
separation in space and time, but by the embodiment of 
the activity of the mind in the general conceptions which 
it forms for itself the mind is able to get beyond what is 
immediate, and mediately, by reflection, to grasp the past 
and the future as implied by the real not less than is the 
^«sent. But as sentience is of what is present it is only 
through the concepts of reflection that the mind can accom- 
plish this work. Still, its activity through these concepts 
has no limit. They belong to the mind and they create 
the problems which they resolve. Their justification is 
that they seem, as Aristotle held, to be inseparable from 
the particulars of sense. For these particulars have no 
meaning apart from their setting in general conceptions. 
What is experienced is always in form individual or singular, 
and such that in it the universal element, that which 
thought grasps, is inseparable from the merely particular, 
in integrity with which it has reality. Experience is there- 
fore more than immediacy, and it is only real in so far as 
the activity of mind finds itself disclosed in it. It is not 
static. It is an activity, a constant progress. It is 
dynamic and it seems to progress, in an effort under the 
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impulse of larger ends to be attained, towards the realisa- 
tion of that completeness which mind would have if its 
world were not estranged from it by the distinctions it has 
itself created. 

We find ourselves as actual at a certain stage in the 
process, a stage which is our " That," our point of depar- 
ture. Mind and body are not two distinct things. Our 
bodiea express our minds as their own " entelechies." But 
they express mind as subject to the physical limitations of 
the organism, which is physical not less than it is alive 
and sentient and intelligent. Our position in the Universe 
is therefore subordinate and restricted. It is because we 
are subject as well as substance, because we bring the 
Universe into the focus of the s^, and because there is 
no gulf between the self and that Universe, that we can 
transcend the boundaries of the space and time that hem 
in our immediate perception. But it is only through con- 
ception, throu^ indirect processes of thought, which can 
make abstractions and so bring to consciousness that which 
in reality is of the character of the universal, that we get 
beyond ourselves and take in the Universe in its entirety. 
Even the power of thinking is conditioned by the strength 
and health of the organism throu^ which it functions. 
The state of the nervous system may make all the difference 
to the appearance to us of the world, and to our power of 
interpreting it. A paralytic stroke may destroy our 
capadty as men, and reduce us as living beings to the 
mental level of the unintelligent brute ; to partial death. 
Beings of a different organisation and with different senses 
from ours might have a wholly different experience. Yet 
in the main the higher and most perfect characteristics of 
thinking would have to be for them what they are for us. 
Otherwise the existence of such minds could have no 
meaning for us, or of ours for them. We cannot even 
speak of them as possible, unless there is taken to be in 
them that which we recognise as identical with certain 
aspects of our own existence and the degrees of reality 
which belong to these aspects. It is therefore obvious 
that, in contemplating the possibility of any phase of 
experience, we think of a common basis on which all 
possible experience must rest, a common medium, if a 
dubious metaphor be permissible, within which all reality, 
the merely conceivable as weU as the actual, must f^. 
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To say this is to speak of what is true of mind alone. For 
mind alone has quality such that its entire Universe has 
meaning only as falling within itself and bo constituting 
with it an ideal and a completed whole, an end which 
demands full realisation, a perfection of existence with no 
region beyond itself even for thought. Mind so conceived 
J>y reflection can never be a pictorial object of perception. 
So to represent it would be to limit and transform its 
nature. Nor can mind at such a stage in self-realisation 
be merely a centre of feeling. For feeling, apart from 
its setting in knowledge about it, is an al»traction, and 
the nature of what is final cannot be of such a character. 
It cannot any the more be in the nature of mere thought 
as marked off from or contrasted with feeling. Its nature 
must imply the mediation which characterises the highest 
process of intelligence. For all its processes must be 
referable to the self-contained entirety that is attributed 
to this, the highest and final degree of reality. Eye cannot 
see or ear hear such, and were it not for that infinity of 
range which is characteristic of the thinking even of finite 
human beings, we could not present to our minds the 
abstract concept in reflection of the subject as know- 
ledge, whose field and content are no existence foreign 
to its self. 

Reality at such a degree, although a self-contained 
system, realises itself at its levels progressively, if what 
is no better than a metaphor may for a moment be 
used. And, assuming theview of reality which this book 
seeks to express to be right, it is obvious that reality does 
so, crystallising, as it were, its conceptual self-evolution 
at stages which are those of finite mind. Experience 
always has implications beyond those we attend to in 
everyday practice. We know only in so far as we are mote 
than we take ourselves to be. In art and religion, as well 
as in phfiosophy itself, we become aware of this. How can 
the causal standpoint of physical science enable us to 
estimate the quality of a sonata ? The higher emotions 
of mankind, undivorceable as they are from reflection, and 
inseparable, their apparent immediacy notwithstanding, 
from the thinking that knows no limit to its range, at 
moments disclose what lifts them above the ordinary level 
of emotion. Religion, poetry, music, and-pi<^rial art 
bring feeling to a level as high as any that reason can 
IS 
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reach, and by reason's light set emotion for us in forms 
that endure. 

We seek for wholes of various orders in the forms both 
of objects of what we call direct experience and of general 
knowledge, not less than in the mind that apprehends them. 
These wholes are, as I have said, individuid, in nature as 
well as in thought, and they are wholes into which enter 
principles of general application, even in cases where the 
object has not the form of mind but belongs to a different 
stage in the hierarchy of reality. Such objects point 
beyond themselves towards an ideal. That is what 
Tennyson means when he says : 

" Flower In the onuuiied wall, 
I pluck yoa oat of the oraiiuies, 
I hold yoa there, root and all, in my hand, 
Litde flower — but if I ooold imdentaDd 
What yoa axa, root and all, and all Id all, 
I ■hoidd know what Ood and mao is." 

Goethe expresses himself similarly about our everyday 
life. It is in his poem " Verm&chtniss " : 

" Vemimtt mH nbetall Bogagea, 
Wo Leben aieh dea LeMia fmut, 
Daan Ut Veigangenbett beatXtullg, 
Daa Kiinftisa voraua lebendig, 
Der Angenbliak ut Bwi^ceii." 

Things present different aspects of reality according to the 
varying degrees they embody. In our experience ^ them 
we have not departed from actual fact merely because 
there come occasions when they appear to us, as Browning 
says : 

" Changed not in kind bat in dogna, 
T\» uwtant made ettcni^." 

It may assist in the discussion of an elusive topic which 
I have sought, at the risk of considerable repetition in 
different words, to elucidate, if I now try to- contrast the 
conclusion so far reached with the views of writers such as 
Mr. F. H. Bradley, Professor Bosanquet, and Professor 
Pringle-Pattison. For although these three thinkers have 
discussed the nature of the finite self and have arrived at 
opinions from some of which I do not feel myself very far 
removed, there are yet points of difference, not only 
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between themselves but between them and myself, which 
seem to me to require consideration. 

To begin with, for Mr. Bradley and (though of this I 
am not quite so sure) for Professor Bosanquet also, the 
nature of thought is to be relational, by which they mean 
that the subject in judgment is always beyond the content 
predicated of it, and is never exhaustible by predicates 
which cannot contain the whole of its nature. Thus no 
fact of sensible experience and no feeling can be adequately 
exhibited in a system of thought-content. Thought estab- 
lishes relations and is discursive, and if it ceases to be this 
it ceases to be itself, and yet if it remains this it cannot 
present what is immediate. On the reality and immediacy 
of sentience they lay great stress. And so they hold that 
to enable thought to attain to complete presentation it 
must cease to predicate, it mast get beyond mere relations, 
it must reach something other than what we usually mean 
when in everyday practice we use the word truth. It 
desires to reach a whole which can contain every aspect 
within it, but, if it is to do so, all that distinguishes it ^m 
feeling and will must be absorbed, and thought must there- 
fore l^ve changed its nature. In a mode of apprehension 
which is to be identical with reality, predicate and subject 
in judgment and not less than the whole relational tarm, 
must be merged. I think that these sentences, so far as 
few words can sufEce, summarise the position on the 
question stated in Mr. Bradley's Appearance and 
Reality. 

Now the first thing that strikes me about the argument 
is that all the thinking of which we have any experience 
by its very character implies mediation and a process of 
establishing relatioiLs. If we are debarred from relying 
on the predication which is the inseparable form of judg* 
ment as it is for us we therefore cannot think in any 
adequate fashion, and consequently we cannot investigate 
the nature of the real at all. It is true that the form our 
thinking assumes is dominated by varying ends. At times 
and very frequently our purpose is simply to distinguish 
the {dedicate from the subject and make definite thereby 
what has been added to knowledge. We isolate the thing 
of which we speak, so that it may be shown as inde- 
pendent in its .essential nature from what we say about 
it. " The sun has set." The sun is the subject in this 
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judgment. Its setting is a separaUe phase which is 
predicated with the implication that it represents only a 
transitory state of the sun's appearance. A mere feeling 
of sunset would give us no knowledge. We want definite 
knowledge. Consequently thought assumes the form of 
what is sometimes called judgment of the understanding, 
in which the subject and the predicate are held asunder. 
But reflection always discloses that such judgments are 
only valuable for limited use. The fuller truth lies in the 
more extensive reflection which shows the sunset to be 
merely an incomplete phase in s physical system, a large 
whole in which it gets a new significance. To regard a 
judgment as a self-contained and final movement c? mind 
is to hypostatise an abstraction. For judgment appears to 
be rather the exhibition in thought of the enrichment of the 
subject by its being brought continuously into relation 
with a larger whole, in which subject and predicate are 
aspects in one entirety which is their further truth. With 
this provisional whole reflection does not stop. It goes 
on to predicate of the so enriched subject yet more, and 
extends the significance of the original whole. That is 
inherent as what is called the dialectical quality of know- 
ledge. The sunset turns out to be due to the rotation of 
the earth, which will for many hours obscure the sun from 
the place where I am. It is only for the sake of distinct- 
ness of conception that we pause over the fragmentary and 
crystallised judgments of understanding. Under these we 
abstract and hypostatise, as we do, for instance, when we 
regard things arithmetically with reference only to their 
numbers and not their qualities. 

Mr. Bradley, of coinrse, is well aware of this tendency of 
thought, which he regards as an inherent defectiveness. 
But he is not content to put it down to the influence of 
contracted purposes, an influence which thought might 
shake off by altering these purposes. He holds that for the 
apprehension of true reality, as distinguished from appear- 
ance, a form of apprehension is required other than the 
thinking which is for him in every phase inherently con- 
ditioned by a relational character. The form required 
must be one in which apprehension is immediate, and is not 
mediated by reflection. Subject and predicate, sentience 
and thought, must not be separated in it. Nothing short 
of the avoidance of this will enable the mind to attain its 
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ideal grasp of ultimate reality in its fulness. Such a per- 
fection of knowledge is for Mr. Bradley not incapable of 
being conceived. It is, indeed, suggested by knowledge es 
we find it, for in that knowledge we have experience of 
ourseilves as impelled to seek to overcome defects, and to 
reach a result in which knowledge can rest just because in 
it absolute reality is felt as much as thought. Such know- 
ledge is an Other for which himian knowledge searches, 
yet it would be, if attained, akin to our hiunan knowledge, 
though differing from it in having transcended the 
unending relational form. We should in that case have 
an experience which, it is true, we cannot have under 
existing conditions. We cannot, starting firom ourselves 
as finite centres, represent a perfect experience in an 
image, or even construe it reflectively in its detail. But we 
infer that if we coiild attain to such a stage we should have 
reached knowledge of a kind which must be more than 
feeling, just as it must be more than relational thought, 
' a knowledge in which idea and reality would come together 
in an identity " not too poor but too rich for division of its 
contents." 

What troubles me in this is a difficulty in following how 
the author of Appearance and Reality can legitimately get 
as far as he does, or indeed escape the precipice of a com- 
plete scepticism. Another feature in Mr. Bradley's system 
IS that in which he lays emphasis on a principle of degrees 
with which I am in whole-hearted agreement. But I find 
difficulty in reconciling it with what I have just referred 
to. The problem of philosophy is there, in his view 
apparently, not the explanation of genetic evolution in 
time, but the explanation of degrees of completeness in 
thou^t and its objects. Now it is only by the instru- 
mentality of thought itself, as we know and rely on it in 
daily life, that we can even attempt to realise this principle. 
On thought we are absolutely dependent. It is only in 
terms of thought that any kind of reality can have meaning, 
or that any significance can be attached to its existence. 
Experience itself is penetrated through and through with 
such thought. Behind it we cannot get. There is a 
pass^e in Cardinal Newman's Orammar of Assent ' in which 
that acute critic puts very simply the root difficulty 

I Fourth edition, p. Ql. 
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which confronts those who would cast doubt on our ex- 
perience : 

*' We are what we are, and we use, not trust, oiir faculties. 
To debate about trusting them in a case like this is parallel 
to the confusion implied in wishing I had a choice whether 
I would be created or no, or speculating what I should be 
like if I were bom of other parents. ' Prommus ttun 
egomet mihi.' Our consciousness of self is prior to all 
questions of trust or assent. We act according to our 
nature by means of ourselves, when we remember or reason. 
We are as little able to accept or reject our mental constitu- 
tion as our being." 

My experience, even conditioned as it is by my position 
as a living and intelligent being in a world in space and 
time, and by the physical limitations of brain and sense 
with which I was bom, is thus my foundation. I can, it 
is true, get beyond my limits through thought, which takes 
the form of conception, and fashions univcrsals which carry 
me far beyond immediacy. But in the actual exercise oi 
my activity in thinking, as distinguished from its quality 
ai^ range, I am subject to physical restrictions which 
nature imposes. Thought is trammelled, yet not more 
than trammelled, by the demands of time and space. For 
it is no sequence of events in these ; it is for thought that 
eVen they are there and possess meaning. In the natural 
execution of our limited purposes thought, therefore, 
assumes a relational form, but this is a form which does 
not exhaust its nature. 

It was a conviction similar to that of Cardinal Newman 
which led Hegel, when he wrote The Phenomenology of 
Mind, to protest against the idea of treating knowledge 
as something by itself, or as a mere instrument which the 
mind could hold out for independent examination in a 
stereotyped aspect, and criticise ab ewtra. Kant had tried 
to do this, and in the Phenomenology Hegel denounces 
the attempt. For the latter the only thing that could 
exhibit the real nature of thought was itself. Its criticism 
must therefore be the self-criticism to which it subjects 
itself in observing the correction of its own abstractions 
which experience discloses when we let it tell its own story, 
by unfolding to us in our observation forms or stages 
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ranging from substance to subject. For him thought 
assumed the relational aspect wluch the judgment of the 
understanding alms at, but only as an aspect transitional 
to the atf^ at which it comes to comprehend itself as 
embracing all relations within it as its own creation. Know- 
ledge was therefore, for Hegel as for Aristotle, foundational 
to reality itself, and not a particular fact embraced within it. 
For if it is taken to be such a fact, and as such may exhibit 
a relational character which precludes it from even 
abstractly reaching what is final, it follows, as Mr. Bradley 
holds, tl^t the ultimate reality, the Absolute, must be 
another kind of experience, qualitatively and possibly even 
numerically differing from our own, and standing to it in a 
relation which excludes any approach or participation that 
can be made intelligiUe. The self we experience and know 
is for such a doctrine mere appearance, a construction of 
reflection chained to the finiteness of the centre to which 
it belongs. Reality is Another, and is unattainable by the 
very knowledge that professes to deduce its existence. 
It is difficult to see how such an entity apart can have even 
the s^piiflcance which Mr. Bradley and Professor Bosan- 
quet assign to it, or any real meaning as an intelligible 
foundatioD for the Universe. Such a view is far removed 
from that which finds in actual experience degrees towards 
a fuller and completed knowledge of the same nature, and 
which looks on the ideal for which it seeks as immanent in, 
and not as apart from, the experience of which in thought 
it is the completion. 

In the second series of his admirable Gifford Lectures 
Professor Bosanquet seems to me to come near to this 
latter view, and my only difficulty about what he writes 
is to lead it as consistent with his interpretation of thought 
as inherently defective. The finite individual, he declares, 
is more than merely finite, and has a captunty in thinking 
which goes beyond what is finite. " It is freely admitted," 
he says in the second lecture, " that in cognition the self is 
universal. It goes out into a world which is beyond its 
own given being, and what it meets there it holds in 
common with other selves, and in holding it ceases to be a 
self-contained and repellent unit." He does not find the 
distinctness of finite centres a difficulty. For " the pure 
privacy and incommunicability of feeling as such is super- 
seded in all possible degrees by the self -transcendence and 
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imiTersality of tbe contents with which it is unified." These 
contents are " organs of self-transcendence." " Feeling,** 
in order to be capable of utterance in determinate form, 
" must take an objective character. It must cease to be 
a blank intensity, it must gather substance ^m idcEis." 
And in so doing it *' must change its reference to self, or 
modify the self to which it refers. Different persons are 
organisations of content which a difference of quality, 
generally, though not strictly, dependent on belonging to 
different bodies, prevents from being wholly blended." 
*'We do not experience ourselves as we really are." 

Professor Pringle-Pattison' has given a full exposition 
of his conclusions about God and the finite self in the 
Giflord Lectures to which he has given the title of The Idea 
of God. It is a book the acute insight of which is matched 
by an admirable literary form. For him finite personality 
is not what it is for Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet, a mere 
construction of thought based on sentience in a finite centre, 
but a self-sufficing entity. The problem of how such an 
entity is related to the Absolute is for Professor Pringle- 
Pattison inscrutable by human thought. It cannot be that 
ofsubstanee to substance, for in the first place he is critical 
of the application of the conception of substance in this 
coimection, and in the second place God is not for him to 
be regarded as in any sense whatever finite. Yet he holds 
that it is of the essence of the self to be exclusive of other 
selves, and, although he admits that this cannot be so in 
the relation of man to God in the same fashion as in the 
relation of man to man, yet how it can be different in the 
case of God is one of the things which he declares cannot be 
explained and must remain a mystery. For he finds each 
finite self to be unique, an " apex of the principle of indi- 
viduation by which the worid exists," a " separate and 
exclusive focalisation " of the Common Universe. The 
self or subject " is not to be conceived as an entity, over 
and above the content, or as a point of existence to which 
the content is, as it were, attached, or even as an eye placed 
in position over and against its objects, to pass them in 
review. The unity of the subject, we may agree, simply 
expresses this peculiar organisation or systematisation of 
the content. But it is not simply the unity which a 
systematic whole of content might possess as an object, 
or for the spectator. Its content, in Professor Bosanquet's 
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phrase, has come alive ; it has become a unity for itself, 
a subject. This is, in very general terms, what we mean 
by a finite centre, a soul, or, in its highest form, a self." 

Professor Bosanquet, in passages other than those I have 
quoted earlier, lays stress on the characteristics of the 
subject as such in the self, but these characteristics are for 
him not final. Kxperience has a larger meaning in which 
they are transformed, and in some sort exist transformed 
in the Absolute. The first form, therefore, does not repre- 
sent the full or the actual reality. It appears as it does 
because of the operation of a thinking which consists in 
for ever establishing relations that are themselves not finally 
real, and the self is a construction through such relations, 
and as such is adjectival. 

For Professor I^ingle-Pattison the self is impervious, not, 
it may be, to all the influences of the Universe, but to other 
selves, " impervious in a fashion of which the impene- 
trability of matter is a faint analogue. In other words, to 
suppose a coincidence or literal identification of several 
selves, as the doctrine of the xmiversal self demands, is 
even more transparently contradictory than that two 
bodies should occupy the same space." 

For myself I cannot think that either of these views 
is satisfactory. They have this in common, that they 
both question the competence of thought to solve tlw 
problem of the nature of the finite self and of its relation 
to the Absolute, For in one view the finite individual 
is a constructit^ of relational thought, which by reason 
of its inherent incapacity cannot attain to the path by 
which alone reality can be reached. In the other view 
the metaphors used seem to me merely to disguise the 
suggestion that selves are in truth mutually exclusive 
units the relations of which cfin be truly assigned to 
positions occupied in time and space. They are thus 
in effect brought under the category, not of subject, but 
of substance, however different be the name which is 
given to it. The self so regarded is of a nature differing 
toto cctlo from the self regarded as one among many but 
explained to be so regarded only provisionally, and 
because reality is taken at a certain stage or degree which 
is short of that which belongs to it when more fully 
comprehended. Now the doctrine of degrees seems not 
only to get rid of the difficulties arising from apparent 
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ezelusiveDess which impress Professor Pringle-Pattison, 
but to restore thought to the position of respectability 
from which Mr. Bradley aud Professor Bosanquet depose 
it. Intelligence is not the less intelligence because there 
are aspects under which it presents itself to itself as par- 
ticipating in the character of an object in space and time, 
oi as conditioned in the way we find it described as beii^ 
in the logic-books. For the individual man, notwith- 
standing that he is also the subject in knowledge, cannot 
escape from the fact that the knowledge is Am Imowledge, 
the mental activity of a particular individual, whom the 
psychologist, by applying his abstract methods, may 
regard as possessing that knowledge as a property or 
qiuility, and whom, if we abstract from what is indeed of 
tite essence of his personality, we must look on as an 
organism or even as a thing with attributes. It is so 
tiiat the category of substance inevitably introduces itself. 
In finite knowledge, that is to say, knowledge the activity 
of which is conditioned as it is with us, ttus will always 
be the case. For our basis is to start in time from what 
we directly feel, from what our organism Inings to c(»i- 
sciousness, and the process of our knowledge is one whidt 
develops the implications of what thus seems to come to 
us from without through the channels of our senses. But 
In developing these implications we are not extracting 
externalities out of externalities. We are rather bringing 
to light principles which are implicit as foundational to 
even the simplest aspect of experience.. Among these 
principles is the presence at every stage of the subject 
moment in experience. As we reach the higher stages the 
far-reaching character of this moment and its unity with 
its object become more and more apparent. Experience 
is a single and self-contained entirety, although it has thus 
many aspects and degrees towards perfection. And it 
seems to me to have in no phase any meaning except as 
mediated by thought and interpreted by the only form of 
thought I know, the thought which is progressive and can 
set before it nothing short of the completed whole that is 
the ideal towards which it aspires. That whole can surely 
be neither unmediated feeling nor, at the other extreme, 
an intellectual totum aimul, imchanging and inert. It 
must rather be, in a completed if ideal form, just the 
activity that eatresses and develops itself in us* in 
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varying degrees towards perfection in the experience in 
whKh we who are its members and creatures participate. 
It is the system of that activity which is tlie interpreta- 
tion and foundation of the Universe, that in which being 
and knowing are not exclusive or apart. Philosophy, 
Religion, and Art alike appear to guide us towards ttus 
result. 

yhJt will now sum up its concltision before bringing this 
chapter to its end. The world that confronts me is 
actual, and is independent of me, its observer. But that 
is not the last word about either that world or myself. 
Both belong to a greater entirety. It is only in so far as 
they fftU within the field of knowledge that they have 
any meaning or are. The difficulty which realism has had 
in admitting this has arisen from its assumption that 
knowledge is the property and instrument of a finite self, 
the means by which an independent knower lays hold of 
what is actual apart from himself. But this assumption 
not only makes the knower different from his knowledge, 
but implicitly treats the knower as a substance of which 
knowledge is an activity or property. The knower is 
thus regarded as finite. In a sense this is true, as we 
have already seen, but only when we are concerned with 
aspects that are far £rom representing the whole truth. 
Knowledge cannot really be an instrument wielded ab ewtru, 
because it is that within which all reality, whatever be 
its nature, falls. Moreover, knowledge cannot itself be 
expressed in terms that go beyond itself. It is the 
foundation of all reality, of the percipient mind, whether 
nascent or fully developed, as much as of that which is 
perceived. Because, at the stage at which we exist as 
individual human beings, it expresses itself in the form of 
an onanism, the conscious self makes itself actual in 
finite form, the form of the inteUigent self with a physical 
aspect. This fact is its "That," from which we start 
and must start, and our task does not go beyond the 
explanation of what it signifies. One thmg which such 
ex|danation brings to consciousness is that knowledge 
has different orders, and is always relative to the order 
in conception and the standards with which it is con- 
cerned. The limitations imposed on the activity of our 
minds by the organic conditions under which they think 
prevent us from being %t all times and under all cizcum- 
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stances aware that thia is bo, or that in the fonn of our 
knowledge as so conditioned, which we call our experience, 
there are always implicit not only the conceptions of a 
single order but those of many orders. It is by makii^ 
use of a single kind of conception, and assuming it to be 
exhaustive, that we come to think of the mind as <Hie 
thing and its object as fmother thing, with knowledge as 
a property by which the first can reach the second. But 
closer attention shows that mind is much more than an 
individual thing and, taken apart from the abstract fashion 
in which we are apt to regard it, is not different in nature 
from knowledge itself. Our experience is thus potentially 
and implicitly complete knowledge. It is our human 
conditions that prevent it from becoming this explicitly. 
Yet, inasmuch as we are inherently more than we take 
ourselves to be, no ideal short of perfection in knowledge 
can ever satisfy us. 

Just as difference of order in thought appears in the 
experience of the finite individual, so it appears as differ- 
ence of order in mode of existence and meaning of the 
object that confronts him in space and time. For that 
object too falls within knowledge, and is characterised by 
the various leveb which knowledge reaches in it. 
Mechanism and life and intelligence as appearing in the 
object-world are all equally entitled to be called real. It 
is only by abstraction from the fulness of our experience 
that we set them up in our descriptions as independent 
and self-subsistent entities. For, like thought itself, 
experience is always dynamic fuid never static. The 
dialectic of its activity is everywhere apparent. 

That we should be aware of an external world is there- 
fore, contrary to what is commonly supposed, no fact 
that can be resolved into something antecedent to itself 
in logic or even in time. The actual problem is to bring 
out the implications of this awareness find its significuice. 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle nor Plotiijus was troubled 
by any such problem as subjective idealism raises, any 
more than have been those writers of modem times who 
have denied that knowledge is a mere instrument. Tfaey 
would all of them have equally reftised to join in the 
attempts of Berkeley and Hume, or in the attempts oi 
the New Realists of to-day, to bring awareness under 
mechanistic conceptions. The way that is better than 
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any of such attempts is surely to refuse to depart from 
beUef in the Teahty of the world as it seems to us, or to 
allow ourselves to be debauched by undue indulgence in 
the metaphors that give plausibility to such attempts. 
The world is there as it seems, and it presents itself to us 
in orders of knowledge and reality ail of which are in 
their own places valid and actual. That is why it is 
essential that we should understand and hold firmly to 
the great principle of relativity. For it is only by doing 
BO resolutely that we can hope to shake off the effects ^ 
the metaphors in which distorted views have been sug- 
gested to us. 

The further problem that remains if we have succeeded 
in this is to mt^ dear to ourselves what the foundational 
fact of knowledge really imports. If we throw aside the 
physiological and psychological metaphors with which 
it is commonly sought to invest that fact, it remains appar- 
ently plain that we still have to look for its nature in our 
own experience changed rather in degree than in kind. 
But thexi degree means everything when we are concerned 
with the immanence of meaning which we discover. We 
are not indeed driven like Plotinus to reject, as an obstacle 
to the grasp of mind in its highest conceivable form, any 
possible relation to an object. For if that relation falls 
completely within mind, as one established by itself, it 
is no more than a distinction which in being established 
is transcended. We may be content with Aristotle to 
regard mind itself as activity, as in all its forms essen- 
tially Becoming, and its idtimate character as being 
that of thought which thinks itself and finds itself in its 
object. The conception of mind at such a level seems 
to be forced on us when we turn reflection in upon itself. 
The significance of what is sometimes called divine 
immanence is the recognition that the orders in the 
knowledge of the finite self are explicable only as partial 
expressions of higher orders which reveal themselves to 
reflection, and in which the distinction between thinking 
and what is thought is in the end and ideally superseded. 
It is only through such a conception that the foundation 
of the Universe appears to become intelligible. 

In the final result the character of what we perceive 
may be put thus. We find before us existents which seem i 
independent of the apprehension of the observer, but 1 
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which resemble in character the thoughts of which be is 
aware in his own mind. These they resemble partieulariy 
in that they are always breaking out into relations, and 
in that the relations which they so disclose are, like those 
of the thoughts about them, intrinsic to these entities, 
and not existences independent of them. If I say that 
my notion of something is that it is this particular definite 
thing, that implies that it Js distinguished from some 
other thing di^erent from it. Neither thought has its i 
meaning or its reality independently of the otlwr thought. 1 
So it is with its object in nature also. A black thing Is 
only what it is when contrasted with white things. A 
chfuige is only a change relatively to what does not change. 
A single thing is what it is only when contrasted with a 
plurality of things. The more we consider what we , 
apprehend as being objects in any experience of nature, ' 
the more we see that they are what they appear to be 
just in distinction from objects that appear differently. 
Relativity is everywhere obvious. It is inherent in the 
order of nature just as much as it is inherent in the order 
of knowledge. It is only through judgments of contrast 
that the distinctions between thmgs which exist in nature 
have any significance for us. The " root " from which 
nature springs and the " stuff " out of which it arises are 
thus analogous to the *' root " or " stuff " from which 
our thoughts arise. Both possess the characteristitK that 
aie distinctive of mind. If there be no protdem that can 
be rationally raised as to why we know, what we are left 
with is thiis nature that is inherently of the character of 
mind. Of course my thoughts do not make the things 
I individually see, but, on the other hand, the character 
of the things I see, wlwn I apprehend its full significance 
and implications, is not a different one horn tlut of my 
thoughts. It is only under my abstractions that the two 
seem foreign to each other, abstractions which are made 
for various purposes in the progress of an effort towards 
a more exact understanding of reality, and which, in the 
course of this effort, come to stand for degrees of unreality. 
The doctrine of physical relativity is just a special case 
of the general principle. If we approach nature by what 
aim at being strictly objective methods of approach, 
such as that of Professor Whitehead, we seem to come to 
just the same thing in the end. Iliere is a root which 
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branches into reality of two descriptions, and these are of 
characters that are not different, and in which mental and 
non-mental are not distinctive terms. That is why, for 
instance, space and time are found to imply each other, 
and why in the general investigation of nature what we 
seek to arrive at is always meaning. 
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MANIFOLD OBDEBS IN ENOWLEDGB 

It is now time again to approach the principle of orders 
ia thought. The first observation I wish to make is one 
by way of reminder that conceptions or categories of 
different orders may operate at the same time in our 
experience. A man may be thought of from many stand- 
points, the selection of which depends on the aspect of 
his personality our purpose is concerned with. It is only 
when we take our conceptions in abstraction from the 
individual form in which alone they attain reality, a form 
that implies particularity not less than the miiversals in 
which it is set, that we get these conceptions as apparently 
exclusive. Their logical character is that of being definite 
and general, and they are so far exclusive. But we 
cannot present to ourselves these pure abstractions, or 
even think about them in isolation. For all our thinking 
implies imagery, an image that coming under a concept 
gives actuality for us to that concept, but does not lose its 
character as an image. When I speak of a circle I imagine 
a cirele-like appearance. There is no such thing in experi- 
ence as a pe^ect circle, nor can I construct a mental 
picture of one. But I can fashion in my mind or on paper 
an efflgy the importance of which for me in the connection 
in which I interpret it is only that it is a sufficient symbol 
of a conceptual meaning in my reflection. 

I am free to direct my attention as I choose. If my 
purpose is logical or mathematical reasoning I select the 
point of view that is proper to my purpose, and apply 
the general conceptions that are relevant and are of the 
order that is appropriate. That is how I come to identity 
and correspondence. What determines the relevancy and 
appropriateness of these conceptions is of coiirse not 
arbitrary on my part. I am actual only so fur as I am, 
not merely subject in reflection, but just as much an 
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object in a field of experience within which it is conditioned 
by its surroundings. Even for my mind its individual 
freedom is limited by conditions. They extend, not 
merely to what is spatial and temporal, but to the entire 
content of the experience within which I reflect. The 
further I get from presenting myself to myself under the 
aspect of mere substance, and the nearer I come to the 
full realisation of my nature as subject in my know- 
ledge, the more there sinks out of sight the view of myself 
as an individual whose thought and activity belong to the 
contingency of events and whose spontaneity is controlled 
from without. If I could present in reflection only the 
view of myself as subject it seems as though there would 
be no signiflcance in the notion of a plurality of minds, 
and so none for arbitrariness in thought or volition. 
These imply my existence within a world of objects. But 
I cannot present to my mind such a view, even though 
the ideal to which it points me may be true and the possi- 
bility in abstract reflection at least of such a standpoint 
is necessitated as that from which alone a thoroughgoing 
explanation from above is possible. For I am, when all 
has been said, still an individual sitting in a chair, and 
what I can do is no more than to thmk of myself as 
requiring for interpretation of my fuU significance orders 
of thought which include the lower ones distinctive of 
such physical things as myself and my chair. All actual 
experience is not only in its detaUs concrete, but 
implies a multitude of conceptions which pertain to the 
different levels from which it can be approached. The 
individual thing before my eyes has many aspects. 

When, sitting here, I look out of the window I sec how 
true this is. The earth in the park is hastily taken to be 
inorganic. But a fuller and more searching experience 
tells me that this is an altogether inadequate account of 
it. For the earth, in the first place, contains a multitude 
of micro-organisms, and there is also no part of it which 
does not owe its form to the intervention of living beings, 
whether these be worms or gardeners. Again, even the 
inorganic has, as part of its existence for me, colour and 
weight and shape, and these are appearances which vary 
with the particular relation to tbe percipient. Every 
phase of apparently inert matter is relative even for the 
individual onlooker. 
16 
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When I follow this out it becomes fairly plain that my 
hasty view of what I call inorganic matter was an abstract 
one, Emd quite inadequate to the riches of what I perceive. 
The modem electrical theory of the constitution ^ matter 
resolves apparently ultimate particles or molecules, and 
reduces them to central corps of positive electricity sur- 
TOimded by clusters of electrons, composed of negative 
electricity and rotating round the corps. But who has 
ever seen or felt an electron in isolation 7 Matter of any 
particular kind is really in the nature rather of an event 
which requires time for functioning, and does not in its 
scientific description present us with the last word. It is 
by inference, as the result it may be of "a welter of 
differential equations," that we get at the notion of what 
is to-day talked of as its final meaning in terms of a mag- 
netic Add. We certainly do not experience this directly, 
although we read about it in books. Its scientific char- 
acter is an inference of a highly abstract though very 
valuable kind. Physics is conducting those who pursue 
it further and further into the notional regions of mathe- 
matics. Even the new branch of learning known as 
" Physical Chemistry " is of this sort. No set of images 
is any longer insisted on as adequate to molecular struc- 
ture in chemistry or to its laws. The images employed 
are more and more treated as merely symbolic of more 
general and therefore more abstract concepts. It is 
certainly not in terms of such remote notions that the 
plain man interprets what he fancies he sees in the flower- 
beds, and has taken to be inert components heaped 
together mechanically. In nature the inorgcmic is an idea, 
like that of bare space, got by abstraction from a greater 
fulness of reality, and is a iiseful working hypothesis for 
limited purposes, but not ftdequately or accurately repre- 
sentative of all the phenomena that belong to the actual. 
Its real significance is in final analysis negative ; it is that 
of an environment which we hfistily assume to be outside 
and independent of the scope of the activity of life. 

We present to ourselves pictorially our meanings and 
the interpretations which we form in our minds about 
what we see or hear or feel or imagine. What we think 
may have been a result reached only indirectly by reflec- 
tion. It may be, for example, the reference of the 
phenomena of the material world to electrons which can 
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be described only in highly general langoage. But even 
of such electrons we persist in forming some kind of image, 
unconsciously but assuredly. Now such imc^nes are of 
course misleading, imless it is always borne in mind that 
they are but symboliciJ of what is general in concrete 
universals. For the actual, even when it is a mere mental 
picture, always has in its nature the moment of the par- 
ticular. Even if I say of anything just that it is here or 
now I say what is untrue, for by the time I have spoken 
the words it has become there and then. The descrip- 
tions are in terms that are of necessity general, and they 
do not exclusively govern the particulars. Tbey are 
forms in apprehension which belong to reflection. 

Yet they are essential to the actual. It is intelligiMe 
only as possessing such forms. We may call them rela- 
tions. They are, however, relations which enter into the 
events we observe and apart from which these events 
could not be apprehended. That is what is meant by 
calling them intrinsic or internal. But no event can be 
so apprehended except as in a duration, a merely apeeiotu 
present, which imports change. When we try to fix this 
in an image in order to preserve its permanent or universal 
aspect, we transform it. It is thus that images which are 
used to symbolise the universals of reflection, or the rela- 
tions that remain identical through changes in what is 
related, are apt to mislead. They do not adequately repre- 
sent the actual in our experience. Some external symbols 
ore indeed so ordered that they do not profess to do more 
than symbolise. The name " square " does not mislead 
when it calls up the image of a square. We know that 
what is important is only to be found in the definition 
which the name connotes, and that this definition is of 
general and not of particular application. In the case of 
a number also we are not misled, unless it be by looking 
on it as the indication of a stage in the counting of par- 
ticulars, whereas modern mathematics has extended the 
connotation to the description of the relations to each 
other of classes or collections. But with most names it 
is otherwise. They call up an image, and the image is 
not a distinct guide to the reality. 

Thus it comes about that the process of naming calls 
up more than universals, and that as we use words in our 
trains of reasoning we think pictorially. But as such 
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pictures, which naturally stand for actual and individual 
objects of experience, contain in their constitution orders 
of thought of more than one kind, our images are mis- 
leading in a more subtle fashion thfui that just alluded to. 
For they suggest as applicable orders of thought other 
than those appropriate. 

It is tempting to express oneself in images, for they 
lend a vividness which is a great adjunct to style. More- 
over, tbey are suggestive of feelings which cannot be 
described abstractly. In art they are therefore essential. 
For in art the nund expresses itself chiefly in apparently 
direct feeling, and although its quality carries us beyond 
the particular it is not in the form of abstract concepts 
that it does so, but in the form of values which are foun- 
dational to artistic quality. 

However, in scientific description values of this kind 
are not what we are seeking for, and the power of ims^ina- 
tion has to be kept in restraint. The metaphors that arise 
out of the images we call up, even in the strictest thought, 
are a special source of danger in scientific and philosophic 
investigation. Because they are metaphors, and there- 
fore representations of what embodies the standpoints of 
many orders of thought, they are slippery as symbols for 
the standpoint of any one particular order. When we 
say of God that He is a Spirit we glide easily into regarding 
Him as a *' magnified and non-natural man," instead of as 
the ideal completion of immanent mind. If we talk of 
a " finite centre " as a form of consciousness we are trying 
to describe, we slip into words which lead us to the treat- 
ment c^ feeling as though it could be a mere object, self- 
subsistent apart from any subjective moment. And yet 
we know nothing of the jellyfish that seems to possess 
this, nothing of whether it has consciousness that though 
restricted in scope is yet consciousness, or of whether the 
jellyfish has any feeling at all. The expression " finite 
centre " is a metaphor which suggests an object in space, 
and unless closely watched the name conducts us towards 
what are mere metaphysical superstitions. The same 
thing is true of such metaphorical words as " instant," 
*' point," " cause," and " soul." They are use^ if we 
bear steadily in mind that they really indicate conceptions 
that belong to certain orders in reflection only, and not 
separate elements in any individual fact. 
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Without such metaphoia we cannot get on. They are 
even more required in the interpretBtioa symbolically of 
our thoughts to others than for our own thinking. For 
the latter purpose, however, they remain essential. In the 
exact sciences the endeavour is made with some measure 
of success to get over the danger of misleading sugges- 
tion, by the aidoption of special and technical termin- 
ology. This is no doubt of great use, but it is never wholly 
successful. The terminology of chemistry, for example, 
calls up at every turn mental pictures of atoms and mole- 
cules and structures of which we have and can have no 
direct experience. That such ideas should be true in fact 
is a valuable working hypothesis. It suggests a set of 
general conceptions through which the chemist can har- 
monise and extend his knowledge. But if he claim more 
than this kind of merely relative validity for his theory 
he comes into sharp coi^ct with his next-door neighbour 
the physicist, who will have none of his idea that the 
chemical atom can stand for more than a mere step towards 
a deeper conception of matter. And the physicist in his 
turn is pulled up by the mathematician and the meta- 
physician, and held tight until he admits that he, too, has 
been dealing only with provisional abstractions from 
concrete actuality, and that fdl he has reached is a further 
set of general notions of merely provisional application 
about certain relations which experience implies. 

Probably no branch of the human endeavour after 
knowledge has suffered so much from the dominance of 
metaphor as has philosophy. In this region images do 
not merely mislead. They render interpretation immensely 
difficult. Beauty of literary style in philosophical writing 
is not imcommon, and such writing often exhibits a latent 
poetical gift that is highly attractive. From the Berke- 
leian imagery of feelings and ideas as the signs through 
which God is manifesting Himself to us, to Hegel's famous 
description of the consummation of the absolute end as 
consisting in the removal of the illusion that makes it 
seem yet unaccomplished, the history of philosophy con- 
tains a long record of splendid metaphors. But the first 
of these examples, if accepted in its literal implication, 
leads US straight to scepticism, and the second to the 
noti(m of the ultimately real as a totu/m nmut. Neither 
ccKuequence was intended by the writer of the words from 
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which they follow, nor will such a consequence follow if 
the image is stripped of its misleading colour, and inter- 
preted as only symbolic of what cannot be painted in 
words as a picture <^ any actual experience. The reason- 
ing would not seem so convincing if the colour were 
stripped away. But this circumstance does not detract 
^m the real truth, which is that the metaphors in 
question produce their powerful influence on us simply 
because they stimulate our imaginative faculty, and so 
appear to ddiver us from the necessity of bearing, without 
an aid that is as artificial as it is trying, the hard but 
necessary burden of holding as tight as we can to exact 
and therefore abstract conceptions, 

I am far from wishing to suggest that any branch of 
description, or even of human thought, can get on without 
a copious employment of metaphor. That is because the 
actual is always concrete. But the fact remains that 
the actual does imply in its meanings and in itself 
relations which are the embodiment of what reaches over 
the particularity to which reality owes an integral 
aspect, but only an aspect, of the form in which mind 
construes it. 

This conclusion brings us back to the source of all our 
difficulties, the apparent finiteness of the mind which 
must express itself through a brain that not merely lives 
but knows. That brain, like the human organism itself 
as the entirety within which the brain has its function as 
a member, is no external instrument which mind wields. 
While it lives and works its significance for us lies in the 
intelligence which it in itself expresses. This s^nificance 
is inseparable from it as a fact in experience. But the 
brain is mind only in an aspect of its existence, which is 
but one among many aspects. The organism that sits 
in a chair may be regarded from other standpoints, from 
which it is, for example, a thing that will one day become 
merely such, and be carried away in a coffin. The char- 
acter of being a living organism, and a fortiori that of 
being experienced as an intelligent one, terminates with 
the change in nature called death. The skeleton which 
till then was a member of the living organism drops on 
that event into the different character of being a mere 
mechanism, an imperfect one too, for the end is no longer 
operative which fashioned its development, and to serve 
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which the living self-arranging activity existed. So it 
trill be with me some day, and I shall become for others 
an object belonging to a different order in experience from 
that to which I belong to-day for myself as well as for 
those others. Moreover, alike as I am now or as I shall 
appear when dead, I shall have ceased to be as I appear 
now, an object for myself. 

Such ceasing to be wiU have its oonsequences in the 
changed experiences of other finite personalities. My 
death I can myself, however, contemplate from a different 
point of view. The event when it comes will occur for 
me as within my object-world. But I am more than that 
object-worid. I have aspects which belong to an order 
of thought higher than that through which I interpret 
myself as the individual sitting in this chair. My per- 
sonality implies concepts which are of a quality different 
bom those of the here and the now. I interpret what 
I am &om above downwards. My personality is not 
intelligible when regarded as merely built up froia below 
out of fragments that belong to externality. It is in my 
mind, in so far as tiiat mind is more than a mere object 
and is not less the subject-self in which experience centres, 
that this experience has its genuine situation. Subject 
and object are only intelligible as phases falling withm a 
higher entirety. That entirety is no thing. It is nothing 
out of relation to mind ; it is of the character of subject ; 
it is the expression of the activity of thought. Within 
the field over which it reaches are reality and unreality, 
time and space, truth and error, righteousness and sin> 
beauty and ugliness. These and all other distinctions fall 
within and not without its field. Such personality is more 
than individual ; it is rather super-personal. Higher aspects 
of reality than those of the dfuly life of a living and 
intelligent organism are immanent in the self-knowledge 
which expresses itself in me. That knowledge extends in 
principle to the entire universe, for that universe has no 
significance except in terms of its concepts. 

Apart from this view of the self and the content that 
is immanent in it, the doctrine of orders or degrees in 
knowledge and reality alike appears to be unintdligiUe. 
But, once accepted, that doctrine and the consequential 
character of all experience which it carries with it seem 
to become not only intelligible but inevitable. The view 
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of the self to which I refer throws a new li^t od the 
meaning of what we call evolution. 

Like the phenomena of the rest of experience those of 
evolution disclose rehttions belonging to varying orders 
of reality. There is the mere externality to each other of 
the periods in succession. There is the development due 
to the control by a quasi-piuposive yet unintelligent end. 
This may be operative from the very beginning, and may 
still require for its accomplishment a tract of time. It 
may act long before it is fully accomplished, as it does in 
the embryo which, though undeveloped, is yet in posse 
the complete human being, or even in the picture or the 
poem in which the idea which requires the complete 
work of art for its full embodiment yet may disclose 
itself as a semi-conscious inspiration by that idea in 
early and imperfect stages. The end as final cause thus 
seems to act although distant in time and in space also 
from the culmination of its operation, and to differ in this 
respect from the efficient cause of physical nature. The 
developments which its operation thus brings about are 
thus akin, in the conceptions required to render it intelli- 
gible, to the conceptions which belong to the life and the 
sphere of the organic. 

It is important to keep such distinctioiu as these suffi- 
ciently closely before our eyes, if we are to estimate aright 
the appeals made to us by those Victorian men of science 
who asked us to interpret life, not through the concep- 
tions which its obvious facts force on us, but exclusively 
through those of physics and chemistry. I am not refer- 
ring, in saying this, to the author of The Origin ef Spenes. 
Charles Darwin laid the foundations of much that is 
characteristic in the doctrine of biological evolution as it 
is coming to be formulated to-day, formulated as com- 
prising in its reference ends as well as outside forces. That 
was because he studiously confined himself as closely as 
he could to actual circumstances which his genius had 
enabled him to detect where others had omitted to 
observe them. Towards the end of the book Darwin 
tells us that all he has sought to do is to show that species 
have been modified, during a very long course of descent, 
by the preservation through natural selection of many 
successive slight favourable variations, and that the 
theory of descent with modifications embraces all the 
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members of the same class. He believed that animals 
have descended from at most only four or five progenitors, 
and plants from an equal or lesser number. But no- 
where did this close observer say that he had found life 
originating f^m anything but life, or interpretable as mere 
mechanism. His doctrine does not carry him beyond the 
facts of life, or suggest any conceptions tower than those 
which belong to life itself, 

I am thinking, when I refer to biologists of the Vic> 
torian period, of others than Darwin, men of high science, 
but with a passion for the principle that progress in time 
is continuous in only some single and isolated order of 
knowledge, and does not take place by breaks ; a passion 
which gave rise to the superimposed conviction that all 
progress can be represented as a putting together of an 
aggregate, higher simply in that it is more complex, out of 
elements which in an earlier period existed as separate 
mechanical units in a framework of external relations. 
But these elements are in truth inseparable save in reflec- 
tion from a larger standpoint with which they are always 
actually associated. Knowledge may increase in its quality 
and in its range, and, in so far as it does, may exhibit 
conformity to a principle of continuity. But this con- 
tinuity arises out of what is of its own nature, and can be 
rendered only in terms of itself. Of course there is 
always much in knowledge that is implied but not yet 
fully developed, and this may be latent so far as con- 
sciousness is concerned. But even so it is still of the 
nature of knowledge, although the aspect may appear to 
, be throughout mechanistic. In so far it resembles life, 
which also can be expressed only in terms of the concep- 
tions of life, and never in terms of what is merely mechani- 
cal. How low down in the scale of quality we fbid what is 
actuaUy knowledge and marks off conscious purpose from 
both mechanism and life, it is not easy to be sure. Does 
the bee act with knowledge when it leaves its hive, and 
goes to the heather, miles distant, afterwards to return 
laden and unerringly find its home f Is it under the 
guidance of consciousness that it constructs the comb 
with an exactness which rivals that of the most highly 
trained artificer ? Probably not I The quasi-purposive 
selection is here, as far as we can judge, unconscious. 
Ends are operative, but ends of a nature differing in 
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charaeterutics firom those which form the ideal for intelli- 
gence, as wedl as from the even lower ends which realise 
themselves merely in the conservation of itself by the 
whole in bare life. Instinct and knowledge, however 
difficult to distinguish their results may at certain points 
be, seem to represent separate stages in the influence of 
ends in the actual world, degrees in the actuality of final 
causes which difier in chanicter and ia kind, and the 
higher of which are irreducible to any results of the lower. 
In time life never grows out of mechanism ; in time 
knowledge is never an effect of the action that is merely 
living, or even merely instinctive. Nature exists con- 
tinuously in time. She does not proceed per tedium. But 
her continuity of growth is a continuity within definite 
orders, each <»r which has its own significimce and not that 
of another order. 

In evolution there always appear to be relationships 
that are more than those of one order. Our experience 
displays a development which belongs not merely to time, 
but to mind also, for which time is. The higher stands 
to the lower at once as that in comparison with which the 
lower is less perfect because more abstract, and also as 
the more concrete individuality within the limits and 
range of which the lower falls. Thus, as we have seen, 
the bare event is only an abstraction from the reality of 
that event in its relations, and experience as Berkeley 
imaged it was only an abstraction from the significant 
experience in which its meaning was as much its very self 
as was the factor of immediate feeling. Mere static being 
is the outcome, as abstract as it is unreal, of the attempt 
of the mind to break up the flowing character of actual 
experience into isolated instants and points. Experience 
itself finds its logical and factual completion in the mind 
for which it is experience. And mind itself has its truth in 
that higher a^>ect of its meaning in which the object and 
subject worlds arise only by distinction made within itself 
in the course of the activity which is of the essence of 
reflection. 

It is thus that in analysis the different orders in know- 
ledge and reality alike appear to manifest themselves, and 
it is thus that knowledge and reality turn out to fall 
within a single entirety. The relationship, as has been 
already observed, is not one of time. The sequences may 
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even q;>parently invert those of the time^rder. They do 
not really do so. For it is through these very sequences 
in reflection that the time-order becomes intelligible and 
actual. The ultimate relationship is one of conception, 
of the distinction of abstractions, and of their integraticm 
in interpretation from being only abstractions from what 
is more concrete and therefore more true to the character 
of all reality. Such a relationship in thought was called 
by the Greeks dialectical. The explanation of its essence 
lies in its insistence that all explanation is one of self- 
developing activity, and must be derived, if it is to be 
adequate, from what is higher, as the key to what is only 
a fragment of its riches. " The fashion of this world," 
said Goethe, " passes away, and I would fain concern 
myself only with that which is abiding." And in another 
passage the same great critic of human experience reminds 
us, in his Spriiehe in Proaa, of that which illustrates the 
tmderlying principle of what is characteristic in his teach- 
ing : " What appear to be intelligible causes lying close to 
hfUtd we can grasp, and they are therefore readily inter- 
preted by us as being such ; for which reason we gladly 
take that to be mechanical which is in truth of a higher 
order." 

The hitler in order is also the more concrete. It is 
the more individual ; not only individual as being a thing 
marked off from other things, but individual in the sense 
of its reality embodying more perfectly the union of par- 
ticular with univereal in what transcends them both, 
reconciling their apparent antithesis, and disclosing its 
own activity as the true source of the distinction between 
them. We cannot see or hear the real at these its higher 
levels, but however high the level it is capable of grasp 
by thought, for it is only in so far as its orders belong to 
thought that it is intelligible, and has what we mean by 
reality. The scepticism which denies this capacity of 
thought denies its own power of explanation and contra- 
dicts itself. The method of mysticism is hardly less one 
of negation, and it is thereby that mysticism plunges 
itself into inconsistency. Not feeling but reflection alone 
can indicate the difficult and steep path which must be 
ascended if the ultimate character of reaUty is to be 
reached. For reflection has created all the problems, and 
their solutions must be fashioned, by itself. 
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Our experience is a stage, but a stage only, along the 
path towards what reflection can accept as full compre- 
hension. For in an experience in which everything is in 
relation, and feeling is marked off from thought by refer- 
ence to organic conditions, the ends which control us as 
particular existences compel us to treat the self to which 
the experience is referred as itself object within its own 
experience. That there should be degrees and distinct 
orders in our experience thus becomes inevitable. We are 
finite and conditioned by the character of the organisms 
in which we express ourselves in our aspects as phenomena 
of nature and so in space and time, Li order to get clear 
knowledge we finite beings have to limit our endeavours 
and our purposes. We start ^m where we find our- 
selves, llie starting-point is the " That " of experioice. 
We are what we are, and we cannot take in at any one 
moment all the forms of what it is abstractly possiMe 
for us to perceive. But not the less the power of reflec- 
tion in conceptual form is so &ee from hindrance that it 
can pass beyond the limits which our contact with nature 
through the limits of our senses imposes on direct percep- 
tion, and that it con interpret, indirectly and by reasoning, 
the universe, as not made up of the fragments we see and 
feel and hear, but as the larger ideal whole towards the 
realisation of which reflection ever presses in its efforts 
to attain to complete experience. Such a whole know- 
ledge seems to presuppose as the foundation of the 
orderliness of existence and of the uniformity of nature. 
It breaks it up no doubt by abstractions, made for the 
accomplishment of purposes which if essential are tem- 
porary, into aspects which it isolates from each other, and 
which individual freedom varies. This it does in order 
to make practicable distinctness, not only in pictorial 
representation, but in the reflection which is, after all, that 
of a mind subject to bodily limitations of its power. The 
partial aspects so presented owe much of their frag- 
mentary character and mutual exclusiveness to the im^ery 
that goes with sense-perception, but in the end they really 
owe their quality to the particular conceptions or cate- 
gories to which reflection has temporarily abandoned itself, 
in order to divert its result from much ^e that is possible, 
but is irrelevant to the purposes of the particular effort at 
interpretation that is being made. Each aspect may thus 
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be seen to stand for a stage in leflection and to bdong to a 
degree or otder in experience. Its general character is 
what it derives from the category or conception by which 
it is confined and distinguished, and the working image 
is fonned accordingly. 

Our presentations owe their separateness and apparent 
conflict to the fact that they are distinctive of their own 
orders or levels in reflection and in the experience which 
is fashioned by reflection. They are brot^ht under the 
general conceptions with which reflection operates when 
it confine* itself to a particular order of thought. When 
we reflect we abstract, that is we exclude ftx>m our atten- 
tion all that does not concern our present purpose, and 
we generalise and construct in reflection only under the 
logical conceptions that are appropriate to our standpoint. 
Thus when we study a human being we may for one set 
of purposes treat him as a system of matter and energy, 
for another set as living, fuid for a third as a self-Kxinscious 
and free personality. If the -principle I have just been 
stating be true it is a sheer fallacy to assume that because 
one of these views of him is, taken by itself, justifiable, the 
others are therefore false. Each may be adequate in the 
order in experience with which for the time being we 
are concerned, and for each view what appears for the 
moment to constitute truth and reality may be accurately 
described in terms of the conceptions appropriate to the 
standpoint which we are occupying. But tlus, of course, 
can only be so if we have remembered that truth and 
reality imply still more than what in virtue 'of our abstrac- 
tions they are being taken to amount to, and that there- 
fore no single order of conceptions can be adequate to 
complete study. The abstract views obtained by the 
application of categories or part,icular orders must, in 
other words, be taken as representing, not separate 
entities, but separate kinds of knowledge about reality. 
This is what is implied when we accept the general principle 
of the relativity of knowledge. 

The importance of the doctrine of degrees in knowledge, 
truth, and reality is that it insists on the conclusions of our 
various inquiries into what appears directly to confront 
us as being in fact the outcome of a series of experiments 
and processes of observation and reflection by which we 
have stripped the actual, and presented it through our 
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various sciences in exclusive aspects due to the confining 
effect of abstraction. We do not take in all the phases of 
our object'World at one and the same time, nor ca^i any 
single phase be for us exhaustive of the facts as they are 
for knowledge of other orders. Even within a particular 
order this may be so. The revolutionary changes which 
Einstein has introduced into the mathematical theory of 
the forms and measurements of space and time, were 
introduced by showing that conceptions belonging to 
customary mathematical physics had been applied in 
a fashion that had rendered them too narrow for possible 
aspects cognisable within their own order. The general 
faUacy into which we are apt to fall is that of hypostatising 
conceptions which special sciences have framed for their 
own purposes in interpretation into images supposed to 
be exhaustive of flnaJ reality ; whereas in truth such 
conceptions are only the means by which we concentrate 
attention, and by an interpretation, the apparent clear- 
ness of which is due to the ease in application that results 
from its narrow demands, enable ourselves to frame 
images and make predictions. The images so framed are 
the main source of our difficulties. We must always be 
on our guard when we detect ourselves indulging in the 
temptation to stereotype a general principle into an 
imagined picture of reedity. 

No doubt it is difficult to resist the tendency to express 
general truths in metaphorical form. We start in our 
experience from the recognition of things as separate from 
each other in space and time, and we tend to come back 
to this, our original and natural form of experience. But 
if we construct spatial and temporal images of qualities 
and relations that are for logic only universals, we are, 
however inevitably, robbing them of that in their nature 
which constitutes them universals. They become when 
visualised mutually exclusive and repellent entities. Now 
it is just this character which is foreign to the nature of 
thought, in which the universal has its real home. Our 
duly experience as men and women teaches us that in our 
thinking even our most precise and definite concentration 
is never of an exclusive character. Our thinking is always 
carrying us beyond our frame of mind at the moment. It 
seems to reach beyond every phase which it isolates in 
general conceptions, so long as they remain general in their 
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character, and are not stereotyped into images separated 
in imagined space and time. Even in the latter case they 
carry us bejrond themselves, for they are symbolic of more 
than^hey can express. Our thinlang becomes distorted 
and inadequate if we fail to realise that tt is only by the 
recognition of larger wholes than those with which for 
the moment we are concerned that truth is to be reached. 
That ia why we distinguish men and women into narrow- 
minded and large-minded, and approve what we call a 
" synoptic " view when we hear of it. In so doing we 
recf^nise the dialectical character of knowledge as essen- 
tial in it. 

The conclusion of the whole matter thus seems to be 
that thought, the nature of which is to be dynamic and 
not static, and to tend in all cases to pass beyond the 
result which it has attained, is in constant process of 
unfolding further conceptions than those on which it 
concentrates. These further conceptions may belong to 
the same order in knowledge or to other orders. In the 
actual object of experience the orders are concurrent, 
even if only impliciUy so. In one or other of them we 
abstract from the context and form images which are 
exclusive in the sense that they are determined by the 
particular conception that has guided us in framing thnn. 
They are therefore inadequate to the full truth, the ideal 
of which is always a larger and fuller whole. What is 
abstract and so inadequate is thus the outcome of the 
process of judgment at its narrower stages, and the 
madequacy and abstractness diminish as our judgments 
complete themselves. That is why we are always more 
than we seem to ourselves to be. It is of the essence of 
mind that this should be so. 

As we exist under conditions arising from the particu- 
larity of the organisms in which minds are expressed 
and have plurality as objects in nature, we are hampered 
in our freedom of thiokiag by what is not separable 
from the character of mind treated aa a finite centre. 
But we are none the less more than finite centres and 
than mere monads to which, in effect, the category of 
substance has been applied in defining them. For thought 
does not consist in any simple series of events in time. It 
is that the correspondence of which discloses true identity 
as the foundatioQ of difference. In so far as we think and 
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know we are moie than finite individuals. Identity of 
thought brings each of us within a single universe, the 
foundation of which is that conceptually it is the same 
for all of us, and that outside it we cannot travel even in 
reflection. Its recognition as concerned with the entirety 
is indeed the foundational basis of reflection. 

How is this universe to be conceived ? Only by an 
abstraction that is inadequate can we regard it merely as 
a possible object confronting intelligence. For within its 
scope falls intelligence itself, subject not less than object. 
And it is in the aspect of subject that it has its character- 
istic as the entirety within which every distinction falls. 

From this point of view the theory of the relativity of 
knowledge derives a meaning wider than that which the 
physicists give to it. It delivers us, in this extension of 
its meaning, from difficulties even greater than those 
which trouble the physicists themselves. For it shows us 
that the material and the spiritual are not separate and 
self-subsisting facts, but are illustrations of different 
fastuons in which reality presents itself when regarded 
from standpoints divergent in the logical character of 
their methods. There is no more striking illustration of 
the difficulties that arise when this wider signiflcance of 
relativity as the principle is not realised, than the particular 
problems connected with human personality. 

Among the useful illustrations of the confusion of 
thought that arises when the aspects of such personality 
which belong to one order of thought are assumed to be 
cognisable in terms of conceptions belonging to another 
order, is the controversy as to determinism. Are our acts 
of win brought about by antecedent conditions, or are 
they spontaneous in the sense that they are uncaused ? 
The true answer seems to be that the question is irrational, 
inasmuch as no problem of cause and effect can arise. 
Volition is inherently the activity of reason. In the exercise 
of reason we may err, just as we may sin. But the exercise 
is that of the creative activity of mind itself, an activity 
that is not an event apart from the mind that exercises it. 
We are rational in so far as we express reasoned judg- 
ments. They may be right or they may be wrong. But 
they are not the effects of causes external to them. It 
is the analogy of space and time relations which has misled 
here. Mind exists in its judgments, not apart from them. 
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There is no difficulty in accepting this fact if we do not 
drag in physical analogies, and represent to ourselves 
mental processes as aspects of reality at the level where 
causation is ftindamental. I think, / judge, / will. We 
are here concerned with no phenomenon of nature as 
stretched out in a series of objects independent of each 
other, but with subject as such, an aspect cognisable 
only in terms of conceptions which are appropriate to 
itself alone. The principle of degrees guides us in this 
fautcuice as elsewhere. Thought is neither determined 
ab extra nor is an uncaused phenomenon of nature. For 
its character is that of subject, and the minds of other 
men must be interpreted in the same terms as my own, 
terms which recognise that I find the mind which is 
myself in other minds, expressed no doubt in organisms 
external to mine so far as they are merely physical, but 
more than merely physical in so far as they express thoughts 
and a freedom of self-determination corresponding to and 
by so much identical with those of which I am conscious 
in my own self. 

The principle of degrees thus lays unreal spectral 
appearances which are only alarming because they are 
bogies which we have ourselves conjured up. It teaches 
us that the whole of the mind is present impUcitly in every 
particular activity of the mind. It bids us look away 
ftora the analogy of mere sequences of events in time 
as inadequate to what we are observing. No doubt 
psychology does often treat what it calls the phenomena 
of m»ital action as if they could properly be so named. 
But valuable as is its method, in the same fashion as is 
the method of the chemist who investigates the chemistry 
oi the living organism of high value, the method cannot be 
applied except by making violent abstractions, useftil 
from the points of view of other sciences, but inadequate 
for that from which we seek to observe the ultimate char- 
acter of reality. It is not by treating mind as an external 
instrument, but by watching the self-explanatory develop- 
ment withii as well as apart from self-conscioua activity, 
that we get at its characteristic nature. 

The history of speculative thought is the narrative of 

a series of efforts to replace the inadequ>ate method of 

explanation from below by the exhibition of the lower 

orders in thought and their contents as abstractions from 
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what is higher and in reality more concrete. The actual 
is in this view under all conditions what most in the end 
be stated in terms that are those of the domain of mind. 
The effort to do this has always shown itself to be attended 
with a certain danger. We are prone when we make it to 
try to exhibit the source of our experience as something 
different from what knowledge reveals, an absolute, it 
may be, which our individual knowledge either cannot 
wholly compass or which, if attainable, is only to be 
attained by some method differing for us wholly in char- 
acter from any with which experience has made us familiar. 
Metaphysicians, by tacitly introducing the notion of the 
source of human experience as something of a different 
nature from itself, have carried the idea of the difference 
BO far as to suggest a separation which is nothing if not 
numerical, and which suggests the introduction of the 
category of substance by the metaphors employed. But it 
is not such a category as substance that can be adequate in 
this connection. What we have to do is simply to observe 
the various orders in reflection as they are exemplified in 
what we know, and to distinguish them, not as separate 
existences, but as disclosed simultaneously in the actual. 
They are not only appearances. They are all essential 
inasmuch as mind has to recognise them all as present in 
the constitution of experience. To anything beyond that 
experience and separable from it they do not carry us. 
They only exhibit it with new meanings. The higher 
the order necessitated for reflection the nearer we come 
to the recognition of that ideal adequacy and complete- 
ness which forms the ultimate standard of truth.' 

If knowledge were some sort of instrument distinct in 
existence from its object, this view would give rise to 
difficulties. The question would arise whether there was 
not some kind of reality existing independently of the 
subject in knowledge. But if the distinction between the 
subject and what appears to confront it is a distinction 
which is due to reflection itself this question does not 
emerge. For knowledge, taken in the wide meaning in 
which it includes the various forms of subjective activity, 
appears to be foundational, or in other words presupposed as 
the very commencement and condition of experience. The 
object-world is of the same character as the self for which 
it is there, and both of them fEtU within an entirety. To 
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ask how it is that we have any knowledge at all is to pub 
a mistaken question. The relevant question is how know- 
ledge is confined by the organism in which it expresses itself. 
Knowledge is itself a final fact. Knower and known fall 
within it. That I see or feel or hear the world, or that I 
transform it conceptually, is an ultimate truth which 
cannot be explained as the result of anything beyond 
itself. The objg et-worid is actual apart from the percipient 
and reflective organism. So far this is realism. But it 
must always be added that it is only at a certain stage in 
reflection and by the employment of certain concepts that 
the distinction between knower and known arises. It is 
a distinction which is characterised by relativity. The 
more we reflect and the more complete the grasp of know- 
ledge the less the flifferentiation seems justifiable or of 
importance. The further we proceed the more does mind 
find mind in what confronts it. If we take self -conscious- 
ness and eliminate, as far as our habitual modes of framing 
working hypotheses permit us to do so, the idea of a 
thing in space confronted by uiother thing, we must 
find ourselves concerned with thought and no longer with 
externality. Even the physical doctrine of relativity 
forces this on our attention, and leads us towards the view 
that the question between idealism and realism is an idle 
one. The actual is meaningless except in terms of know- 
ledge, and that knowledge can only describe itself if the 
foil variety of its orders is recognised as essentially implied 
in it. 
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CHAPTER XI 

OBEBK PHILCnOPHT 

Ik the preceding chapters I haTc examined horn a modem 
point of view the principle of degrees in reality, and the 
question of the relation of mind to the object-world which 
the doctrine appears to necessitate. In the present chapter 
I wish to illustrate what I have said by pointing out that 
the condusion reached is not peculiar to modem tendencies 
in philosophy, but Is to be found in unmistakable sub- 
stance in the ideas of antiquity. I propose to take as my 
main illustrations the teaching of Aristotle and of Plotinus 
respectively. 

One has always to be careftd not to read into the 
language used by the Greeks more than is really there. 
But it is at least clear that they were more free than we 
are from certain hindrances, amounting almost to obses- 
sions, which impede modem thought. Their philosophy 
is, if on this account alone, particularly instructive when 
we have to try to realise the true character of the relation 
of the mind to what it knows. For the methods of physical 
science had not progressed with them so powerfully as to 
make it hard to break through what has grown into a 
habit, and to look on thought and what it apprehends 
as in a relation quite different from that of causal activity 
between things of forei^ natures. In common with the 
New Realists of to-day the Greeks did not hesitate to 
find universals in the object-worid, as real as any par- 
ticulars of sense. Relations were for them actually 
present, just as they are said to be by those New Realists 
who have thrown aside the prejudices of the crude and 
empirical realism of recent times and have declined any 
longer to try to separate the non-mental bom the mental 
world by assigning to the latter exclusively universals, 
and attributing to the former a particularist nature 
BccessiUe only through sensation. 
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It is, as I have already insisted, only a superficial pre- 
judice that leads people, in reading the history of philo- 
sophy, to seek for the mere supersession of system by 
system. In science, which is to a great extent dependent 
on exact observation and measurement, a subsequent 
result, founded on more precise experiment, may wholly 
displace an earlier view. In the history of art, which does 
not depend on the recording of quantitative facts, I 
pointed out that the standard of truth about value is 
a different one. And I added that in philosophy, which 
looks for larger wholes, and for orders in arrangement 
beyond those inquired after by physical and natural 
science, the student who seeks for the most adequate 
light on the nature of reality is no more safe in dis- 
regarding the past than is the student of the history of 
literature. The story of the growth of philosophy must be 
read in the entirety of that story, and it may be found 
that far back even the greatest conceptions have been 
attained. For philosophical insight of a high order is 
not like what results from a successful experiment in the 
laboratory. Its principle is of a nature more akin to the 
insight of a great literary critic, emi insight which remains 
of hif^ value for all time. The world will continue to 
read Plato and Aristotle and Plotinus, just as it will 
continue to read Homer and Shakespeare and Goethe. 
The fashion of the period may have wholly passed away, 
but there remaios an underlying substance of a quality 
that is abiding. 

It is characteristic of the most mature forms of Grecian 
thought to decline to look for the final reality of the 
universe in an experience built up by the aggregation and 
succession of simple and self-subsisting units external to 
each other. A real so constituted would for them have 
been a uniform structure of a single nature. It would 
have had no transition in it, no dynamic character (rf 
becoming instead of merely being. It would have existed 
as possessing in all its aspects a nature wholly alien to 
that of the mind which observed it. Accordingly the 
difficulties that have driven us modems towards subjective 
idealism as a possible way of escape ttom captivity to space 
and time did not trouble the Greek philosophers neaxly 
to the same extent that they have troubled us. For 
Greek thinkers, those tike Plato and Aristotle at all 
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events, fomid no such apparently final line of demarcation 
between the object-world and the mind that knew it as 
should make tlum desire to resolve either into the other. 
They did not consider themselves called on to attribute 
much of the worid of nataie to the subjective activity of 
intelligence. They thought it natural that such a world 
should disclose features diflering wholly in kind and 
quality, irreducible to each other and including phases 
of an order as high as that of the Platonic Ideas. For 
them attempts to apportion reality and to share it 
between a mental and a non-mental world were without 
importance. One reiason was their freedom from the 
obsession that mind must be a sort of substance operated 
on ab extra. For Aristotle, to quote him as the example, 
when we know we take in what confronts us. But for 
him, fu for Plato before him, what confronts us is no 
mere a^regate of atomic particulars. It is a teal which 
is of a character akin to that of mind itself. 

Aristotle refused to countenance the treatment by bis 
great predecessor of the Platonic Ideas as if they could 
be immobile existences apart. He did not wholly reject 
the Platonic doctrine, but he regarded experience as not dis- 
closing the gulf between the Ideas and the extended world 
which that doctrine seemed to him to imply. For him 
form was not separable from its matter. The latter was 
the merely possible, which was just a stage In a continuous 
translation towards actuality, characteristic c^ a process 
of Becoming which had the realisation of form as its deter- 
mining end. It was a logical evolution in which there was 
no hiatus. Even matter itself was not a sheer negation 
of the actual ; it was a stage on the road in thought 
towards the actual. In the language of nKxlem idealism 
maUer and form were logical moments in the process of 
the actual rather than separate elements in its constitu- 
tion. Thus the educated man was one with whom it had 
throughout been possible, because of an inherent capacity, 
which was other than the limited potentiality of the brute, 
that he should become educated. He stood as form to a 
possibility which was implied by the fact of his having 
become educated. While Aristotle would not, like Plato, 
regard the Idea as a universal subsisting by itself outside 
sense-experience, and while he regarded our knowledge 
as beginning in time with experience through the senses, he 
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yet agreed with Plato in thinking that the non-sensible 
form was present in the object and in all knowledge of 
it and remained imaffected through changing experience. 
The Universe could thus be looked on by him as con- 
taining within itself successive phases in the transition 
to more perfect form. But these phases were no results 
of causation in space or even of mere passage in time. 
They were capable of definition only as leve^ at which 
thought was progtessivdy real in tjiings and things in 
thought. 

Although in studying Aristotle one finds the substance 
of this doctrine, and is impressed with his desire to insist 
on it, yet his reader has to recognise that he was not 
always successful in making it a matter of what appears 
like consistent presentation. It is only necessary to 
examine the writings of the various commentators on his 
system in order to see that, in expression at least, he was 
often ambiguous. Zeller, for instance, in the exposition 
of Aristotle's principle of the PrimumMoMk in chapter vii 
of the volume on Aristotle in his PhUotopky of the Greek», 
says that he confines the function of '* the Divine Reason 
to a monotonous self-contemplation, not quickened into 
life by any change or development," and so " merges the 
notion of personality in a mere abstraction." Quoting 
Aristotle's own expressions he points out that the latter 
declares that " God moves the world in this way ; the 
object of desire and the object of thought cause motion 
without moving themselves." " The fli^ cause operates 
like a loved object, find that which is moved by it com- 
municates motion to the rest." This, says Zeller, is so 
obscure as to be almost unintelligible to us. Commenting 
on the opinion so expressed Dr. Edward Caird, in h^ 
searching examination of Aristotle's doctrine in vol. ii 
of The Evolution of Theology in the Greek PhUotophera 
(Lectures XIV and XV), points out that such a new kind 
of action, a self-determination which is above movement 
or change, can only be one which is purely ideal or spiritual, 
such as that by which we set before us an end, and make 
it the object of endeavour. This, he observes, is im- 
possible to take as adequately representative of the 
activity of a perfect being, for there can be no external 
end or independent final cause of activity for such a being. 
Aristotle feJt himself forced to represent it as one whidi 
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was in the vorld and not in God. And he therefore failed 
to show either how the spiritual being can be conceived as 
originating such movement or change in a finite worid, 
or how he is himself related to it in any way. 

Still, writes Br. Caird, it is evident that Aristotle does 
conceive God in a higher way. He likens the Universe to 
an army, the excellence of which lies in its order, but is 
separately embodied in the - General through whom the 
order comes into it. He takes Aristotle r^Uy to mean 
that although God cannot think anything lower than 
Himself, such as is the finite worid in space and time and 
contingency, He can still think of it in its order, in the 
types that are realised in it. The Divine intdligence must 
therefore have been really conceived by Aristotle, not as 
an abstract sdf-consciousness, but " as gathering all the 
ideal forms that are realised in the worid into Uie unity 
of one thought." And in support of this view he quotes 
passages from the Metaphygiet. The difBcuIty, he goes 
on to add, arises for two reasons. The first is the ten- 
dency of Aristotle to the dualism between a pure intelli- 
gence which is eternally one with itself, and transcends 
the distinction between subject and object, and the other 
is the conception, not consistently eliminated, of a world 
of change, made up of parts external to each other, and 
fiuling to attain unity. The ideal form is looked on as 
complete in itself and not as realising itself in matter. 
Form and matter are never brought completely together. 
The second reason to which Dr. Caird draws attention 
is due to the tendency of Aristotle to set up an abstract 
opposition of the theoretical to the practicid, of contem- 
^ation to action. The result is the division of God &om 
His world, and of reason from volition. Nevertheless 
Dr. Caird thinks that Aristotle had in his system the sense 
of a more thorou^igoing solution. Idealism, he says, 
" wUl not fear to admit the reality of that which is other 
than mind, and even in a sense diametrically opposed to 
it ; for it rests on a perception that these are yet neces- 
sarily related, and that both are different and correlated 
aspects of one whole." It is true, he thinks, that Aristotle 
maintains the existence of a material and therefore un- 
intelligible element ia the Universe, corresponding to our 
sense-perception of the particular. But fViller insight, he 
considers, was not far from him, " for it is not difficult to 
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see that his conception of the finite world makes it the 
necessary correlate of his conception of pure self-cooscious- 
ness, and therefore not really independent of it or separaUe 
from it." Like Spinoza he holds that " he who loves God 
cannot desire that GoA should love him in retitm." Thus 
he tends towards something like dualism. But there are 
passages, he says, in Aristotle which point to a fuller 
meaning. In ithe concluding sentences of his 14th 
Lecture, Dr. Caird makes this observation : " Indeed, if 
we were allowed to take such ^impses of truth as if they 
were equivalent to a clear vision of all that ia involved in 
them, it would be difficult to prove that there has been 
any progress in philosophy, or even in human thought ; 
or that tibe latest philosopher has gone beyond the thoughts 
which presented themsdves to the first men who reflected 
upon their own nature, and upon the nature of the Uni- 
verse," Here Dr. Caird takes a view which goes beyond 
that of ZeUer and some other commentators of great 
authority. But his book is so admirable that I have 
cited it, for it offers an interpretation which, while caution 
is enjoined, teaches us to read Aristotle tree from the 
tendency to think that, because the Greeks had not the 
orderly view of experience which the progress of subse- 
quent science has made possible for us modems, we are 
therefore to read them as though the great problems of 
reidity were not realised by them. 

With this word of reserve it may be said, I think, truly 
that a great lesson which Greek philosophy insisted on 
remains but little assimilated. It is that the distinction 
between percipient and perceived, estaUished as it is in 
knowledge, is the work of knowledge itself, and cannot be 
examined without a preliminary inquiry as to the nature 
and relation to the entire Universe of that knowledge. 
Not only for Aristotle, but for the great schools of those 
under the influence of Greek thought who came after him at 
an interval of four centuries, Flotinus and later on Proclus, 
it seemed impossible to assign to mind any position except 
that of the priua of things. Whether with Aristotle we 
call this priua the Active Reason or with Plotinus the 
One, the point remains the same. Base is ItOeUigi only if 
Intettigi be taken to mean what is fundamental in experi- 
ence aXtet the abstractions arising trora a bidogical idea 
of the self have been eliminated as mere derivatives of 
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leflectum. It is because c^ the rigour ef this elimination 
that Greek thought seems obscure and like mysticism. 
And yet the metaphysiciuis (^ Athens and of the ktter 
Neo-PIatonic schools were only expressing what their 
close reasoning had foiced on them, when they proclaimed 
the apparently first to be truly the last, and reastm finally 
developed to be the foundation of the apparently causal 
process in the scrutiny of which reflection had dragged the 
work of reas<m to light. For them the most significant 
moment in the real was the imiversal, brought to light in 
abstract form by the activity of thought, thought which 
was as much of the essence of the object as it was of the 
perceiving mind. The modem scientific tendency to reduce 
all ctaiceptions to those of externality and cause and 
substance was not a tendency which embarrassed the 
Greek spirit in the way in which it embarrassed the 
reflections of those who were to follow up its working. 
The distinction between subject and object was one which 
for thinkers like Aristotle and Plotinus was present to 
their minds. But it was a distinction falling within 
knowledge, and the reason why it was forced on ^owledge 
they found in their respective interpretations of the 
mind of man as conditioned by the realisation of itself in 
the oi^jfanism, and of the soul as the entelechy of just that 
organism. If we may call them idealists at all — and 
ordinary realists they certainly were not — ^their idealism 
was of B distinctly objective type. They were no episte- 
mologists who sought to treat perception as an instru- 
ment through which an independent reality was reached. 
Peioeption was for them a feature of an entirety within 
which percipient and perceived alike fell, and in which the 
constitution of both, with the apparent antithesis between 
them, was to be sought. In perception the mind found 
what was of its own character, and the conditions by 
which it was limited were of its own imposing. 

It is when Aristotle is so imderstood that we cease to 
be surprised at finding in him, as something naturally 
arising, an early form of the doctrine of degrees in know- 
ledge and reality. He is well worth study in this con- 
nection tomay. He was free from the difficulties which 
attoid modem idealism of the subjective type in giving 
what we feel to be its due to the actual world. But that 
was because he hdd facts to have their foondation not 
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in matter but in fono. Experience was for him a process 
of progressive interpietation in the Becoming, which was of 
its essential character. He had inherited &om Heraelitus 
the belief that nothing stands still, and he had added 
that all that is exhibits stages in development from 
capacity for form to form completed. With Goethe in 
" 'Eins und Alles," be could have said : 



Das Ew'ge regt oeh toti in Allen, 
Denn oDm miMi in Ntehte Becfallea. 
Warn ea im B«in hibattmi wiU." 

The fai^iest possible form was for Aristotle the First 
Hover, t^ activity which experience reveals. Its nature 
was to be that wtuch alone was complete, in the sense at 
being a perfect whole, vow. Development towards the 
fulflknent of ends was the process of existence, a process 
which naturally disclosed stages. All other sources of 
activity, the causes that aie efBicient but material, he 
treats as falling short of complete reality, and subordiiiates 
to final causes. Action at a distance presented no di£El- 
culty, because the Universe was for him ideal throughout 
its existence, and fashioned and operated on by ends 
that were inherent in it. What be speaks of as the 
Active Reason, the highest and final form of creative 
activity which Reason assumes in both knowing and 
being, is for him the foundation not only of the object- 
wodd, but of the Passive Reason that appears at the 
stage in which mind is confronted by objects of which it 
is percipient ; and for Aristotle experience is not intelli- 
gitde on any other footing. Even if we look at the 
bare facts as they appear to the psychologist it is neces- 
sary, as he points out, to pass beyond explanation based 
on the separate senses alone. It is not enough, he says, 
in the case of sight, the sense for colour, or smell, that 
for odour, to take account merely of individual qualities 
which can be perceived exclusively by the senses appro- 
priate to them. For perception is more than a matter 
of the outward organ. It is in the action of the mind 
that the unification of the results is to be sought as in a 
common &culty. The necessity for assuming such a 
fiunilty is for Aristotle obvious. We have two eyes and 
two ears and yet see and hear the objects of these senses 
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as siu^e existences. There must therefore be a central 
instrument of sense, in distinction from the special organs, 
to bring together the separate communications and to 
unite them m the individual consciousness in perception. 
There are " common sensibles, morement, rest, number, 
figure, magnitude ; such properties being peculiar' to no 
one single sense, but shared in common by all of them. 
Movement, for instance, is perceived at once by touch 
and by sight " (De Anima, II, vi, 8). Again : " When 
we reach the common sensibles we find we lutve a common 
perception of them which enters into all the senses, not a 
perception connected with some single sense " (ibid. Ill, 
i, 7). " The object of sense is in fact, at the moment 
whui it is perceived, identical with the actual exercise of 
sense perception, although it is true the aspect which the 
former presents to us is different from that of the latter " 
(ilnd. in, ii, 4). 

AiistotJe seems here to approach the standpoint, not 
of ordinary realism or of subjective idealism, but of an 
idealism of an objective chaiBcter in which the mental 
and the non-mental are not divorced, and subject is not 
treated as uidependent of object. The universal is not, 
as with Plato, an entity apart from the particular, but is 
present as inseparable from it in the singular. The real 
is individual, and the mind encounters w^t is of its own 
nature existing in the object of perception. He does not 
stop at this point. He has so far brought knowledge and 
its object into a common medium, for all knowledge is 
concerned with the xmiversals which the constitution of 
experience implies, and he explains how this is possible. 
For him mind and its object, as I have already observed, 
are not two things apart in space or time, with the 
relation between them regarded as causal. He rejects 
in effect the category of substance in this connection. 
Knowledge and its object are, as the words I have quoted 
indicate, identical in their difference. The explanation 
he fdaces in the foundation which he attributes to all 
reality. The highest princi[de, that which underlies 
Becoming, and realises itself in the mind that knows, is 
always and exclusively vov9, the activity of thought that 
thinks itself and is the prinrnm jnobiU, the origin of all 
form as well as itself tl^ perfection of form. Matter .is 
thus an alMtraction made by and within mind, and is 
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what is to be regarded as the starting-point in an intel- 
lectual process which extends £rom tlutt which is merely 
possiUe to the completion which the possible presupposes 
as the foundation of its very meaning. When the highest 
stage is reached form and matter, and mind and its 
object, are at one. The attaimnent proceeds by degrees 
or stages which cannot be represented as related through 
a mere transition in time. In his Metaphytics (e.g. Book ix, 
chapter 8) he seems to indicate that he holds such expres- 
sions as " cause " and " priority " to be ambiguous, and 
that actuality is to be looked on as in truth prior to potency. 
He explains (Book xii, chapter 7) that "thought 
thinks itself because it shares the nature of the object of 
thought ; for it becomes an object of thought in coming 
into contact with and thinking its objects, so that thougl^ 
and the object of thought are the same." What makes 
them seem to us different is, he explains in the concluding 
words of chapter 8, that the stage in which matter is 
wholly transcended is never reached in human life, and 
that objects therefore present an appearance of com- 
positeness which is foreign to the divine thought that is 
foundational. 

I have referred to Aristotle particularly because, 
although he was a systematic observer of nature, the 
interpretation he offers of the character of the world 
withm and without our finite minds was but little embar- 
rassed by difficulties which press on modem men of 
science. Our absorption in the methods of physical 
science has led to great advances in knowledge. Experi- 
ment and exact observation have transformed certain d 
OUT conceptions of truth and have given us further stand- 
points of great value. But we have paid a price for this. 
The category of substance has become unduly dominant 
with us. It has created a tendency to regard everything 
from a single set of viewpoints, and to reflect as though 
there were only one kind or level in thinking. AristoUe 
suffered &om the want of our exact knowledge in his 
speculations about nature. But he enjoyed a compen- 
sation. It was easier for him to realise that there were 
more aspects involved in being actual than only one, 
and to accept the principle that knowledge and reality 
alike exhibit stages, distinct in kind, which must be 
estimated by i^iplying different conceptions and different 
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standards. His doctrine of final causes freed him from 
difficulty in accepting what was in the nature of action 
at a distance. The form of final cause which be called 
" entelechy " was conceived by him as of a character 
wholly different from that of the mechanical relations to 
which the followers of Bacon were later on to confine 
themselves almost instinctively. 

But despite these advantages he was wei^wd down with 
difficulties from which the progress of observation and 
experiment has freed us. To-day the world is assumed to 
be throughout an orderly worid. The more searching 
our investigations the more thoroughly have they elimin- 
ated apparent gaps in the sequences of mechanical and 
biological pheDomeoa alike. The sequences may be of 
difierent natures and may exhibit different principles, 
according as they are sequences in mechanism or in life, 
but they are of their kind, so far as experience carries 
us, unbroken. Uniformity within the several orders of 
existence seems to us to reign in nature undisturbed within 
each order. For the Greeks this was not clearly so. The 
range of their special sciences, from mathematics through 
physics to biology, was very limited. , There were gaps 
everywhere, and the different aspects of reality were not 
dearly distinguished or ranged imder the conoeptiona 
appropriate to them. The consequences were what we 
should reckon disorder everywhere in the procedure of 
their scientific thought. The various fields of observation 
overlap. Metaphor is indulged in without consciousness 
that it is simply metaphor. The philosophy of the 
Greeks is in this respect difficult to mterpret, and it is 
still more difficult to be sure that we are not reading into 
it more than is there. But, taking Aristotle's system as 
a whole, there are certain features in regard to which there 
is little room for mistake. For him it is clear that reality 
discloses a variety of stages, rising in thought from the 
deficiency of form which he called matter towards the 
self-completing form which is the ground and the inspira- 
tion of the activity of the whole in its self-realisation. 
Becoming is for him of a meaning deeper and further* 
reaching than any of evolution in time. It stands for the 
intelligible process by which thought, transcending while 
embracing aspects capable of presentation in time, and 
progressively grasping itself as form including and super- 
18 
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seding the negative relation to matter, is disclosed to 
fuialysis as the foundation of every meaning in the 
universe, and of all that is actual within and without. 
The student need not worry himself over the mythological 
images which Aristotle is fond of introducing in this con- 
nection. It was the fashion of his age to resort to myths 
and to speak in what were in these days the popular 
modes of expression. The history of philosophy must be 
read, like that of literature, with reference to the usages 
of the time in which it was written. Underiying his 
language in all its forms there is in Aristotle always insis- 
tence on that ultimate identity of thought with its object, 
and that refusal to separate them in kind, which are what 
is distinctive in his standpoint. It is the human limita- 
tions which are embodied in our organism, the instrument 
which the reason in us has to work with, and which is 
inseparaUe horn self-consciousness of experience, that 
prevent us from holding to these firmly throughout. And 
Aristotle knows this and tells us how and why it is so. The 
soul is indeed the entelechy of the body, and therefore 
fVom the body it is not separable in fact. It is the reality 
of that body, but its reality at a different and more 
adequate viewpoint in the hierarchy of reason than that 
at which things appear only as operating on each other 
in space. For Anstotle it is absurd to speak of the soul 
as moving the body after the fashion of a ibxag acting on 
another thing. 

" This view," he says, " is held by Democritus, whose 
words rather recall the saying of PhUippus the comedian, 
that Dsedalus made his wooden Aphrodite capable of move- 
ment by pouring quicksilver into her. Democritus' 
explanation is in truth not much superior to this. He 
tells us that the atomic globules contract and move the 
whole body in virtue of the law imposed on them to 
remain at rest. But, we should ask, are these same 
elements to produce rest also ? How they will produce 
this result it is difficult or in fact impossible to say. And 
indeed generally, apart from any special form of doctrine, 
the soul, so far as we can see, moves the body not in this 
manner, but through the agency of purpose or thought." 
{De Anima, I, iii, 9.) 

Aristotle too comes well in sight of, what he indicates 
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with less preciaion but still without much ambiguity, a 
level at which reason does not distinguish itself from 
matter by giving form to it, and at which it does not 
find itself conditioned by any instrument which it has to 
use. He indicates a yet higher degree in the order of the 
aspects which reality implies, an intelligible completion 
in which knowledge is the same as actuality, and form 
and matter are entirdy at one. This is the degree at the 
level of which knowledge and its object are no longer in 
antithesis, the stage at which thou^t is creative in that 
it actually thinks itself, and encounters nothing but itself 
in its object. Human knowledge, conditioned as its organ 
is by nature, cannot reach this degree in reality, but such 
thouf^t must be assumed to be actual, for it is the foun- 
dation in terms of which alone tbe actual can in ultimate 
analysis be expressed. 

This is the doctrine of Aristotle as I read him. It must 
be taken subject to the reservations of Zeller and the 
words f^ caution used by Caird. But the interpretation is 
substantially that put on it by several other commentators. 
Of these I Imow no paraphrase of the Aristotelian position 
in metaphysics and psychology which impresses me more 
than that which occurs in tiK little volume of a hundred 
and fifty pages^ written as long ago as 1887, with the 
thle Leib und Se^ by Professor J. £. Erdmann of Halle, 
and republished in 1902 by Professor Bcdland of Leyden. 
This hook l»ings out the princi[de which has always to 
be borne in mind by the reader of Greek philosophy, 
that it is not by looking at experience as consisting in a 
series of appearances which succeed each other in time, 
and are nuonly quantitatively distinguished, that the 
facts can be accounted for, but only by recognisii^ ex- 
perience as exhibiting stages in the quality of its reality, 
stages which are relied to each other, not causally, but 
in reflection. 

There is another reservation which has to be recorded 
at this point. In his writings on logic, as commonly so 
called, Aristotle says a good many tUngs that are difficult 
to reconcile with the main current of his metaphysics. 
The discrepancies can hardly be explained as merely due 
to the imperfect form in which the text has come down to 
us. In hJs theory of the syllogism he speaks as though the 
universals with which thought had to do were classes simply 
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as wholes of extension. This idea was fastened on by 
the^Schoolnien, and it culminated in the doctrine of the 
quantification of the predicate. Small wonder that the 
major premise, and the s^ogistic form, or what is called 
" linear inference " by modem logicians, hare fallen into 
some disrepute. We need not be surprised that a genera- 
tion subsequent to Aristotle should have declared loudly 
that ancient philosophy was just a search for unirersals 
of this kind, while modem science was a search for causes. 
Still, read as a whole, in Aristotle's teaching it is quite a 
different principle that is most prominent, the princiide, 
namely, that the concern of knowledge is prinurily and 
inherently, not with numerical classes, but with relations. 

As I have already observed, Aristotle has no m<mopoly 
of a principle which in substance he was the first really 
to suggest. Flotinus, as we shall see, later on cnoimoed 
it quite as definitely, and in modem times ^gel worked 
it out elaborately. In our own days Mr. F. H. Bradley 
and Professor Bosanquet have made the doctrine a 
familiar one, and Professor Pringle-Pattison has dwelt on 
it in his Gifford Lectures. I will quote from Mr. Bradley 
a single passage, and with the quotation I will close 
these references to Aristotle, making only this bri^ 
oommeat. One has to be careful not to read the statement 
oi Mr. Bradley which follows as to the princifde in its 
modem form as if one could find it as deariy in the state- 
ments of a philosopher who wrote more tlian two thousand 
years before. But Mr. Bradley had himself, as he has 
told us, inherited his doctrine of logical stages ftom the 
idealism which culminated in Hegel early in the last 
century, and that idealism treated its own doctrine as 
derived laigely from Aristotle. It is therefore not without 
authority to support me that I seek to connect the stand- 
point of tO'day with that of a great thinker of antiquity. 
Now the standpoint of to-day is expressed in Aj^earanee 
and BealUy (pp. 497, 498) in words which seem to me 
admirable. 

After saying that for metaphysics all appearances have 
certain degrees of reality, and that metaphysics can assign 
a meaning to perfection and [vogress, Bfr. Bradley adds : 

**If it were to accept firom the sciences the various 
kinds ot natural phenomena, if it wen to set out these 
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kinds in an order of merit and rank, if it could point out 
how within each higher grade the princiide of the lower 
grade is carried out in the higher, metaphysics surely 
would have contributed to the interpretatitm of nature." 

And a Uttle later : 

" In a complete philosophy the whcde worid of appeal^ 
ance would be set out as progress. It would show a 
development of principle, though not a succession in time. 
Every sphere of experience would be measured by the 
absolute standard, and would be given a rank answering 
to its own relative merits and defects. On this scale pure 
Spirit would mark the extreme most removed from lifeless 
nature. And at each rising degree of this scale we should 
find more of the first character with less of the second. 
The ideal of spirit, one may say, is directly opposed to 
mechanism. Spirit is a unity of the manifold in which 
the externality of the manifcdd has utterly ceased. The 
universal here is immanent in the parts, and its s^Aem 
does not lie somewhere outside and in the relations between 
them. It is above the relational form, and has realised 
it in a higher unity, a whole in which there is no division 
between elements and laws. The sphere of dead 
mechanism is set apart by an act of abstraction, and in 
that abstraction alone it essentially exists. And, on the 
other hand, pure spirit is not realised except in the 
Abst^ute." 

Five centuries after Aristotle, Neo-Platonism became 
the philosophy of the Gneco-Roman world. Its greatest 
figure in ttus period is that of Plotinus, who was bom in 
Kgypt but finally settled in Rome and taught there. He 
died in aj>. 270, leaving behind him the materials of the 
fifty-four books of his &meads, which Porphyry edited. 

Apart from the accounts of his system given by Zeller 
and Caiid, we possess a thoroughly sympathetic exposition 
oi his teaching in two admiraUe volumes puldished by 
Dr. Inge. These volimws contain the fruits of much 
research and they supidement the excellent work done 
by lb. Thomas Whittaker, from a somewhat different 
itaodpoint, in Us book on the Neo-Platonists. Mr. Stephen 
Mackenna hoB also loidered into attractive English the 
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nine books of the first set of the ^nead$ and the Life 
t^ Plotinus written by Porphyry. These versions of 
Plotinus are of special value to persons like myself, because 
the original text is so difficult as to be r6adily accessible 
in its meaning only to finished scholars. 

I will first of all indicate very briefly the doctrine of 
Plotinus in outline. He was deeply infinenced by Aristotle, 
whose doctrine of the relation of matter to form his own 
view resembled. Where he differed most tcom him was 
in refusing to find in thought conceived as thinking itself 
an adequate expression of the ultimate foundation of 
reality. For he insisted that even if knowledge is con- 
ceived as at a level where it is creative of its object, it 
yet exhibits as implicit a distinction &om the object, 
which imports a limit not the less actual because know- 
ledge itself has produced it. The ultimate foundation 
must therefore be regarded as beyond the form of thought 
as well as that of being, and as an unity which is com- 
pletely self-contained and remains within itself. It is the 
Absolute One and the Absolute Good, according to the 
point of view from which it is approached in reflection. 

But the Absolute so conceived is not to be described 
by predicates, even to the extent of saying that it is 
unity or that it is good. It is what must be assumed as 
foundational, but is in no sense substance. It has no 
locality. As that which all things imply and on which 
they therefore depend, it may be said to be everywhere. 
But as it is itself no " thing," it can have no spatial relation 
to anything else, and is therefore nowhere. It is not a 
cause, for to call it so would be to imjdy a time relation. 
For Plotinus, as for Aristotle, the true order is logical and 
is not sequence in time. The higher is the explanation of 
the lower, and not the lower of the higher. In the case 
of the human body there is separation of parts, although 
there is unification in what has reached even this stage 
only. The higher form of this unification is the 8oi2. 
But souls, although they have much In common, have yet 
difierences which mark them off as particular souls. There 
must therefore be a higher stage, that of the general soul. 
Still, although the general soul, conceived as such, is the 
principle of life and motion in the world, that world is 
other than itself. Matter thus limits form here. A higher 
aspect is therefore that of mind thinking itself, and not 
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any world separate &om it, and containii^; all forms that 
are actual in time and space. But even at this point 
thought distinguishes itself from itsdf, and thei^ore for 
Plotinus it has not attfiined its highest possibility. This 
is the absolute unity, the One. But the One is not sub- 
stance and it is not static. It realises itself in mind and, 
through mind, in the objects which are one with it. Tet 
even in the identity with its object in which mind finds 
itself, there is a duality between thinking and being 
thought which is indicative of a degree in reality lower 
than that of the Oas. Hind comprehends all that is in 
the worid. It is in mind that matter becomes actual. 
In particular all ideas belong to it, whether they are con- 
ceived in separation, as Plato conceived them, or treated 
as inherent universals after the fashion of Aristotle. The 
relation of its Ideas to mind as an entirety resembles, 
not that of the parts of a spatial whole, but rather that d 
the principles of a science to the sum of knowledge within 
which they are embraced. Because the world of space 
and matter stands only as what is possible, contrasted 
with a completion which is actual, it is in the supra- 
mundane intellect that it attains reality. That intellect 
is essentially active and therefore productive, and is the 
source of tht appearance of differences. The One is many, 
not by local situation, but in virtue of the intrinsic differ- 
ences arising from the intellectual activity which belongs 
to its nature, activity which operates, as Aristotle had 
taught, on matter which is the indestructible subject of 
fonn. 

In I^otinus there is prominent a mystical element. The 
One does not think, for it is completely self-possessed, 
and therefore above thought. What apprehenc^ it must 
therefore be, not thought, which proceeds by distinguish- 
ing, but an identification of itself with it by the individiial 
mind. There are moments in the history of the indivldiial 
self when the vision of the One dawns on it. In these 
m<mients it seems to be passively receptive. It appre- 
hends in an attitude which is different from that aitntow- 
ledge. Such apprehension is not really a vision, for the 
seer is not distinguished from the seen, but has identified 
himself with it. In the account of Plotinxis in the second 
edition of Mr. Thomas Whittaker's Neo-Pkdoniats the 
author sums up at p. 108 the practical outcome of the 
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doctrine. " While here, the soul cannot retain the vision ; 
but it can retreat to it in alternation with the life of know< 
ledge and virtue which ia the preparation for it." *' And 
this " (in the words which conclude the Enneada in Por- 
phyry's redaction) " is the life of gods and of godlike and 
blessed men, a deliverance &om the other things here, a 
life untroubled by the pleasures here, a flight of the alone 
to the alone." 

Of the personality of Plotinus, to which it is of interest 
to refer as influenced by the atmosphere in which he taught, 
we have a record in the life of him written by Porphyry. 
The latter says " that he seemed ashamed of being in the 
body, and that this feeling was so deeply rooted that he 
never could be induced to tell of bis ancestry, his parentage, 
or his birthplace." He would not allow his portrut to 
be painted, asking : " Is it not enough to carry about 
this image in which nature has endmed us ? Do you 
really tbuik I must also consent to leave, as a desirable 
spectacle to posterity, an image of the image ? " " He 
abstained from the use -of the bath, contenting himself 
with a daily rubbing down at home." Porphyry mentions 
that Eustochius had given him an account of the death 
of Plotinus, He camt to him from Puteoli and arrived 
just in time. When he did so Plotinus said, " I have 
been a long time waiting for you ; I am striving to give 
back the Divine in myself to the Divine in the All." Aa 
he spoke a snake crept under the bed in which he lay, 
and slipped into a hole ; at the same moment Plotinus 
died. 

It was to Porphyry that Plotinus entrusted the task of 
revising his writings. " Such revision was necessary,'* 
Porphyry tells us ; " Plotinus could not bear to go back 
on his work even for one re-refuling ; and indeed the 
condition of his sight would scarcely allow it ; his hand- 
writing was slovenly ; he misjoined his words ; he cared 
nothing about spelling ; his one concern was for the idea." 
Apparently he inspired such confidence in his wisdom 
and integrity that a good many people left their children 
with their property under his guardianship, and his house 
was filled with these boys and girls. " He always found 
time for those that came to submit returns of the children's 
property, and he looked closely to the accuracy of the 
accounts : " UntO the young people take to philosophy," 
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he used to say, *' their fortunes and revenues must be 
kept intact for them." 

Of the Enneads there -were six, each containing nine bodks. 
They suggest throughout the small esteem in which the 
author held the phenomena of space and time. Porphyry 
tells us that one Amelius, being scrupulous in observing 
the day of the new moon imd other holy days, once asked 
Plotinus to join in their celebratioQ. Plotinus rephed : 
** It is for those beings to come to me, not for me to go 
to them," an observation which recalls what Heine declares 
he overheard Hegel say when vexed by hearing the vast- 
ness of the firm^nent extolled : '* The stars, the stars 1 
what are they but a brilliant imiptioo in the sky ? " 

It was the opinion of Plotinus that "we rise to real 
being as that from which we originally sprang. We think 
intelligible objects " (he says in the EnneadSt vi, 5, 7), " and 
not merely their images or impressions, end, in thinking 
them, we are identified with them. Thus we participate 
in true knovriedge, being made one with its objects, not 
receiving them unto ourselves, but rather being taken up 
into them. And the same is the case with other souls 
as with our own. Hence, if we are in unity with the 
intelligence, we are in unity with each other, and so we 
are all one." Here Plotinus suggests the doctrine of 
identity in the thought of separate persons which has 
already been discussed. Such individuals are for him 
imperfect manifestations of inteUigence, rendered imperfect 
by the conditions of nature and of finite existence. But 
thoughts are not properly events in space and time. It 
is only fi>r special purposes, and by abstractions such as 
those of the psychologist, that we treat them as such. I 
need not refer further for the explanation of this than to 
what I have already said in earlier chapters. Like Aristotle, 
Plotinus looks on discursive thought, which takes things 
in their separation and comxects them externally to eadi 
other, as a limited and therefore imperfect manifestation 
of mind under finite conditions. Such thought is not, 
however, a property of the oiganism regarded as a thing. 
It characterises the higher level of personality. At a 
still higher level in mind the barriers that divide us from 
objects and from other perstms would vanish, and intelli- 
gence would know itself in its object, not discursively but 
directly. We should thus reach self>consciou«iess that 
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knew itself and recognised itself alone. And beyond this, 
according to Plotinus, there is a yet higher level or degree 
at which, as I have already mentioned, for him the dis- 
tinction that even a perfect Belf-consciousness makes 
within itself must disappear and the One be attained. 
But to reach that unity we must transcend self -conscious- 
ness and become as nothing in order to find all in God. 
Here Plotinus becomes a myotic. He cannot express in 
any but negative propositions what he strives to convey. 
" When the soul becomes intelligence it possesses and 
thinks the intelligible, but when it has intuition of God it 
abandons everything else," although "we truly come to 
ourselves only as we lose ourselves in Him." This is for 
notinus not so much a development of something new 
as a recovery of what is lost. For bis method is to explain 
from above downwards, and not to build up from below. 
It is this form that the doctrine of degrees in reality assumes 
with him. 

One feels that in such utterances the method of Plotinus. 
like that of Aristotle, was hampered by the traces of a 
tendency towards dualism which Aristotle never completely 
got rid of, and which Plotinus only avoids by taking 
refuge per $alium in mysticisnu There is no thorough- 
going attempt to relate to each other the stages in know- 
ledge and leaUty. Although mind is regarded as foun- 
dational the higher levels of thinking are not brought into 
systematic relation with those below them, so as to exhibit 
mind in nature and nature in mind, and their apparent 
divergences as the outcome of reflection under organic 
conditions. Moreover, the artificial form of the Aristotelian 
logic made the task of doing so more difficult than it might 
otherwise have been. For that logic treats thought as 
discursive and as operating formally through inherent 
separaticms which belong essentially to judgments of the 
understanding. As a consequence, while the doctrine of 
degrees was a vital one in their sy^xiaa, we do not find 
it consistently and fully developed in the writings Aristotle 
and Plotinus have bequeathed to us. 

Aristotle and Plotinus spoke in the philosophical dialect 
of their times. It is not our dialect. The words they 
used often suggest ideas abovt matters of fact which have 
long since disappeared under the scrutiny of exact observa- 
tion. But just as it matters little to the student of 
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literature whether the story of Hamlet is true, so the 
question whether Hellenist philosophers weie well furnished 
with accurate scientific knowledge is not the main question. 
Philosophy has always to turn to science for material. 
It cannot interpret with f^ usefulness unless it is in 
possession of the real and exact facts to be interpreted. 
But then every branch of the sciences has its own principles 
and its own outlook. The task of ptulosophy is to ascer- 
tain how far each science embodies standpoints adequate 
to the whole truth, and not merely to abstract and partial 
aspects. What is the kind of knowledge that the physicist 
can offer ? His details may be never so right, and yet he 
may have escaped from a merely partial statement of truth 
not so much as has his metaphysical predecessor with 
details throughout erroneous. It is the character of the 
principles apj^ed and the stage in knowledge reached 
that matter here. A Tyndall may well have got to no 
higher a stage in this connection than a Lucretius. The 
range of his conceptions may have been no wider and of 
no higher an order. The penetrative power of thought, 
itself of developing capacity, may be unlimited, if fully 
wielded. But the hindrances of finite nature, the con- 
fining character of the brain and the organism, may have 
prevented him who tries to wield that power ^m develop- 
ing it fully, and with it the range of the conceptions of 
which tefiection is capable. It needs a larger survey 
than one only f^m a single point of view to embrace the 
whole truth. For that truth makes itself manifest in 
many and varying degrees of reality. It is neither this 
nor that. It reaches over their distinction and character. 
We have, if we would be sure that we are not confined by 
trammels, to compare standpoint with standpoint, to 
study, as a whole and in their relations, the various phases 
through which the history of thought has passed, and to 
read the great writers in the spirit in which we approach 
literature, the spirit of search for high quality in conception. 
What, indeed, we have to took for is the standard of this 
quality. The metaphors may be those of a past age, the 
science may be so obsolete as to be tmworthy of the name. 
And yet, in the insight into the real nature of the problem 
of reality, and in the comprehensiveness of the answer 
offered, we may have a solution which penetrates more 
deeply into the true constitution of the Universe than the 
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putisl aspect of that constitution presented in the work, 
more accurate in observed detail, of a later date, not- 
withstanding that it has been done with far more command 
of exact facts. 

The value to us modems of Greek thought is that the 
Greek thinkeis recognised that no view was sufficient which 
excluded any important degree in which reality and the 
truth about it could be presented. Goethe says some- 
where that the test of poetry is size. We may to-day say 
the same thing about philosophy. 

Where Hellenistic reflection remained least complete was 
not in any matter of detail or upon its theoretical side. It 
failed to hold control of the human mind because it was 
ethically inadequate in the scope of its outlook. It did 
not take sufficient account of the infinite value belonging 
to human personality, humble as well as great. That 
was where it laid itself open to the criticism of Chris- 
tianity, a criticism which subsequent reflection by degrees 
assimilated and found justified. It was not that Hellenism 
had wholly failed to be conscious of its own defects. 
Socrates and Plato were aware of what had to be added 
for its completion. But neither they nor those who followed 
them were in deep enough earnest over the fundamental 
problem of ethics. They wavered over it, and they gave 
place to those who did not waver. 

In his novel The Death of the Gods, Heresjowski tells 
the story of the Emperor Jidian. He loved Hellenism in 
all its forms. But the efforts of Julian could not bring 
back the gods of Greece to life. *' You are sick,'* cried 
to him Arsinoe in the story, " you are all too weak for 
your wisdom. That is your penalty, Hellenists of too 
late a day. You have strei^h neither for good nor for 
evil. You are neither day nor night, nor life nor death. 
Your heart wavers, here and there. You have left one 
bank, and cannot reach the other. You believe, and you 
do not believe. You betray yourselves, you hesitate ; 
you will and you do not will, because you do not know on 
what to set your will. They alone are strong who, seeing 
one truth, are blind to all other. They will conquer us — 
us who are wise and weak." 
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NEW KEAUSH 

One of the most interesting depaiturea in speculation 
duiing recent years, a departure in its own way as striking 
by its influence as that of M. Bergson, has been the move- 
ment initiated by the various schools of New Realists. 
Since the commencement of the twentieth century the 
disciples of these schools have been engaged, both here 
and in the United States, in inquiries of a far-reaching 
nature. Turning away from the methods of their pre- 
decessors, and particularly from those of the idealists, 
they have sought to bring philosophy into close relation 
with science, by endeavouring to adopt the modes of 
investigation which have been evolved by the latter. 
They claim to have thus placed philosophical inquiry on 
a sound basts. 

Of these New Realists there are, as I have indicated, 
several schools, diverging from each other rather in results 
than in methods or tendencies. ^^Qt^jUI of them have 
this in common, that they give to the non-mental world 
the status of being self-subsistent and comjdetely inde- 
pendent of the mind of the observer. Actual objects do 
not for them exist in the mind, but in a medium that is 
independent of mind. Its characteristic feature is appar- 
ently taken to be that of self-subsistent space and time, 
or of their union in a fotmdational space-time continuum. 
For space and time may prove in the end to be only two 
inseparable forms of a general and self-subsistingextemality. 
Some New Realists go so far as to call space-time the 
final substance of the phenomena of experience. But the 
important point on which all the New Realists appear to 
be at one is in holding that things exist as they seem, 
and that to interpret them as not existing apart from our 
consciousness of them is absurd. Even mere appearances. 
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if it be legitimate to use the word, are non-mental. As 
for minds, according to one school of New Realism, if 
they disappeared from the universe there would have 
disappeared only passive awareness, or possibly a system 
of " conations," independent of which our' sensations 
themselves sul»ist as objects in anon-mental surrounding. 
According to another school, that of certain prominent 
American metaphysicians, the physiological organism is 
the only reliable fact, and even the relation of awareness 
or conation is nothixig with a character apart from that 
of its objects, but appears in consciousness only as 
distinguished or grouped in a special fashion by the 
nervous system, in contrast with other objects. For 
this school and for those Behaviourists who are associated 
with it, the grouping, but only the grouping, either 
depends on the nervous system, or else is simply to be 
accepted as a fact included in the universe like any other 
fact. The supposed evidence of introspection in support 
of a peculiar mental activity is denied altogether. Seeing 
means simply colours occurring; hearing means sounds 
occurring ; thinking means thoughts occurring. Mind 
is just a casual selection out of the objects included in the 
field of consciousness, and has no characteristic that dis- 
tinguishes its nature from that of theother objects in the field. 
The word consciousness is a merely demonstrative appella- 
tion. For the former school there is thus an approach 
to dualism, between what may be called in a carefully 
limited sense subject-objects and mere objects. For the 
latter school miod is nothing distinguishaUe from any of 
its objects ; it is simply a set of objects of a special class. 
Even when we are in error there is an object, and there 
is no justification for regarding the erroneously conceived 
appearance as the creation of a mind more than in the 
case of any other object. 

Thus objects alone really exist, and what we call con- 
sciousness is, at the most, a name for certain segments 
or groups of these objects. Knowledge is indeed often 
dependent on contiguity and succession. Such relations 
may be characteristic of the groups in which they consist. 
But to say this is to say something not free from ambiguity. 
It does not really imply that such mental relations enter 
into the nature of the object. What is real may be non- 
/naterial, inasmuch as it may stand in non-material rela- 
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tions, but this does not import that it is therefore mental. 
The object is always difierent from its apprehension. We 
may classify it as material or non-material, as fact or as 
fiction, as concrete or as abstract, as true appearance or 
as xmtrue. All of these relationships as sucb may be 
objects, and in so far as they are they exist independently 
of our apprehension of them. Thus universals and rela- 
tions which we can only describe in terms of ujiiversals are 
part of the non-mental reality. 

This doctrine is of course remote from that of ordinary 
materialism. It does not deny the reality of the relations 
or universals to which our knowledge guides us, and which 
have been hitherto assigned to its domain for the explana- 
tion of their genesis. It gives these relations and uni- 
versals, on the contrary, a high [dace in actuality. For it 
declares that they belong to the substance of the non- 
mental world and eire independent facts in it. 

As is to be expected from the method adopted, what 
is in truth the conception of tvbatance is really implied 
as the everywhere dominant category in such teaching. 
It is disguised under the general name of entity, when it 
is applied to what is of a more than merely sensational 
nature, such as are the relations in which sensations are 
ordered and connected. But even these relations are 
looked on as self-subsisting, as static and self-contained 
realities, and to them the conception of substance, which 
is applied to other aspects of the phenomena of experience, 
is virtually extended likewise. 

I shall refer in the pages which follow to what seems 
to me to be the real significance of the recent movement 
in philosophy of which if am writing. The outcome of the 
new doctrine appears to be that, contrary to what the 
idealists teach, the world of our experience owes to mind 
little or even nothing of its constitution. The novelty in 
point of form of this latest departure in philosophy lies 
m its inclusion of relations of the type of universals, which 
were before considered to be products of thought, in an 
object-worid which is pronounced to be strictly non-mental. 
In so including universals the new movement brings us 
back to what bears some analogy to the doctrine which 
Plato taught more than two thousand years ago. But 
New Realism makes its point much more definitely than 
Platonism did. It claims to have laid its finger on a 
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cardinal fallacy in epistemology, the doctrine according 
to which knowledge is the property of a mind, and yet 
actually creative. It asserts strenuously that the mental 
act of perceiving contributes nothing to the actual exis- 
tence of the object perceived. What we feel or even know 
is, for the new school, not only real and independent, but 
complete in itself apart from the work of the mind in 
' apprehending it. The object of thought, according to 
the most thorougl^ing exponents of this realism, is in 
its nature independent of any act of thinking, just aa 
much as what is felt is independent of feeling. The justi- 
fication of this is put forward in the shape of a systematic 
reconsideration of the character c^ ^perience. Such a 
reconsideration shows, it is claimed by some prominent 
New Realists, that there is between the act of perception 
and the reality that is perceived nothing intermediate or 
purely mental, nor anything that is legitimately to be 
regarded as an idea or presentation. It was through a 
mistake under ttus head, a confusion of the act of percep- 
tion with the idea perceived, that Berkeley thought he 
had arrived at subjective idealism, and that Hume 
developed Berkeley's result into scepticism. It was the 
merit of Reid, though he did not know how to push his 
discovery, to have found out where these two went astray. 
By the New Realists generally the pretensions set up 
for knowledge by the idealists are reduced to very modest 
dimensioos. Consciousness itself is held by none of them 
to amount to more than an activity or conation of a special 
kind, capable of nothing beyond passive reception, and 
itself developed by the nervous centres of the brain. Such 
activity does not add to the reality which con^nts it, a 
reality which it presupposes and with which it is com- 
present in space and time. Indeed, the fundamental 
relations in the universe are really relations of compresence 
in space and time, relations which belong to the conscious 
and the tmconscious alike. The mind which contemplates 
the fire is compresent with it in these foundational modes 
of reality in exactly the same fashion as is the armchair 
in which the organism is sitting. The nature of the mind 
which perceives both the fire and the chair is that of 
awareness, an activity, as is subsequently discovered, of 
a brain, but an activity that is not constructive but 
only receptive. It is a process, operating as a factor 
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in a self-mbsisting world of space and time, of apprehendio^ 
by way of sense or by way of thought. It is a process 
that ia moreover aware of or, as is said by Professor 
Alexander and his followers, *' enjoys " itself. Into the 
constitution of the existence of what it apprehends it does 
not enter at all. It is simply receptive of its object, and 
coexists with it in the experienced world, the lelatioiuhips 
of which are thus more fundamental than are those of 
knowledge. Indeed, knowledge is something merely 
superinduced on the compresence of the brain with the 
fire. That compresence is foundational, and belongs to 
the chair in the same way as to my brain, although in the 
case of the chair awareness, in which consciousness 
consists, bas not been superinduced. 

All of the New Realists might not choose these expres- 
sions. But some have used them, and I think that they 
fairly describe what lies at the foundation of the general 
doctrine. Later on I shall touch on other aspects of this 
realism of the twentieth century. But even a bare 
outline of its fundamental doctrine shows its main point 
of apj^cation. Idealism had ousted the old materialistic 
reahsm, and, by analysing the existence of the object- 
worid into perception or thought, had reduced matter to 
mind. Moflem Realism rejects the analysis and the 
monistic view of reality which it entuls, and afflims that 
leality is through and through extra-mental, and, as 
extra-mental, fragmentary or at least [duralistic. Even 
percepts and the objects of thought, which have been in 
the past permitted to pass muster as belongiog to the 
territory of the mental, are now affirmed to lie outside it, 
and to exist independently of each other and of the activity 
of the intelligence that apprehends them. A formidable 
barrier is thus erected across what Berkeley and Hume 
took to be an open highway to subjective idealism. 

This is an impressive position, but its for-reaching 
character is not its only notable feature. It is supported* 
as no philosophical system has before been supported* 
with a claim to evidences drawn from mathematics and 
physical science. A large body of investigators, here and 
in the United States, are busily engaged in devising new 
applications of its principle and method, ap{dication« 
wluch are based on mathematical and scientific attain- 
ments in some cases of a very high order. The philo* 
19 
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soptucal magazines, as well as the philosophical books 
which pour out of the Press, testify to the volume and 
vitality of the work that is being built up in support of 
the new doctrine. Its students are already in occupation 
of an extensive field in current philosophy, and they are 
pursuing their subject in the regions of exact and detailed 
knowledge with an energy that has had but few parallels 
in the history of thought. 

The appeal made is a good illustration of the method by 
which genuine progress takes place in the pursuit of 
metaphysical truth. First great schools, such as those 
of the Platonists and Aristotelians, monopolise the atten- 
tion of the world and seem to have established a claim 
to finality of principle. But by degrees there rises up a 
reaction against them, such as that of the days of Francis 
Bacon, and they appear to have been pennanently 
deserted. This, however, proves in the end not to have 
happened. For new forms of idealism, founded largely 
on the results originally accomplished by Greek thought, 
but having absorbed the apparently negative contribution 
to such ^owledge of modem science, presently occupy 
the field. They claim men's attention afresh, and for a 
time seem to }Mve displaced all else in the estimation of 
those who know. But when the generation of master 
minds who have been adapting afresh what is old in the 
new forms begins to pass away, these forms in their turn 
begin to seem abstract in method and stale in outcome. 
There then sets in a process of transformation, apparently 
radical, from a new outlook, based mainly on the posses- 
sion of fresh and more exact knowledge about the consti- 
tution of reality in its various forms, an outlook which in 
its turn seems always destined to be altered from a stand- 
point apparently fundamentally different. 

But the differences are never, so far as the history of 
thought in the past is a guide, so fundamental as they 
appear to the generation in which they first emerge. Pro- 
gress takes place by oscillation succeeding oscillation and 
reaction following on reaction. Every great controversy 
seems as if predestined to end in a larger and more complete 
outlook, in which the best that has gone before is taken 
up and preserved, and there is no reason to think that 
the new and great controversy which modem realism has 
raised will not work out analogously. Nothing but good. 
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in the form of an enlarged view of some of the character- 
istics of reality, is likely to emerge as its result. 

For every new system of thought that is worth anything 
brings with it £resh and deepened conceptions mider which 
to interpret jthe universe. Plato and Aristotle accom- 
plished results of this sort. The modem idealists did the 
same thing in a fresh fashion, and the New Realists are 
apparently working with a similar purpose to-day, when 
they interpret the objective world as containing universals, 
thought about, no doubt, but nevertheless as real as the 
particular experience given to knowledge by acquaintance 
through sense. The reconceived universals may or may 
not tuve for sense a separate existence apart from the 
particulars which they hold in their framework. They 
may prove to have the character of either external or of 
internal relations. But they reveal themselves in our 
experienoe of these partici^ars as there present and 
con&cmting us, and not merely as added by reflection 
ofr mA'a. It is for these relations and the laws to be 
deduced from them that science searches, and they guide 
and mould all the searchings of science. In this way in 
a new philosophy conceptions selected from the non- 
mental environment will determine the subject-matter 
for reflection, which always finds features only of the 
character for which it has adapted itself to seek. We see 
this in the case of the new school, which conceives the 
object of consciousness as a real world confronted by 
another thing which stands passively receptive towards 
it. We see the same influence in the instance of 
Bergson, when he finds himself guided by observation to 
the existence of an ultimate and creative activity of life 
as directly disclosed by our consciousness. We see a 
similar moulding influence exhibiting itself in varying forms 
in the systems of the subjective idealists, such as Berkeley 
and Hume, and in the later and different systems of the 
German idealists and their followers. But we are apt to 
place the oppositions between the conceptions of the 
various schools too high, to regard them as though they 
were absolute instead of merely relative, and to fail to 
see how each turns out to be just in the end a correction 
of what has gone before by the incorporation of a negative, 
a correction which is itself destined to be similarly qualified 
and supplemented later on. The more fundamental and 
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far-reaching of the conceptions which dominate tendencies 
in this fashion we call, in technical language, categories, 
and we come, if we read the history of philosophy aright, 
to regard it as a history of the criticism of categories. 

Now the moulding power of categories does, as we have 
seen, no doubt alter for us in a remarkable manner our 
view of the character of truth and reality. It even appears, 
since we never can be certain of finality in the forms (^ 
our categories, to snatch from ve all hope of finality in 
our attitude towards the Universe. Ought this to dis- 
courage us ? The recogtiition of it does not discourage 
us wl^ we meet it elsewhere. In literature, in art, and 
in music, where the representation, however much drawn 
from nature, is valuable only in so far as it is bom again 
of the mind of him who creates it, there is no such finality. 
Truth and reality are there considered to lie in what is 
finest and highest in the quality which a generation has 
produced. The truth never stands still. It is always 
changing its form as our categories change. Relativity 
thus acquires a new meaning for us. 

What is fundamental and essential is the development 
of fresh results of utility in apfdication. For the sake ot 
this progress must always be t^dng place in the correction 
and evolution of our conceptions. To the searching 
criticism of these conceptions, whether in theoretical or 
in practical life, there is no finality. It seems that, as 
was in the end discovered by Faust : 



Now this will not discourage us if we have the insight to 
perceive that supposed finality must be actual falsehood, 
whether we are dealing with daily affairs, or with literature 
and art, ot with philosophy or with science. It is not 
faith in final truth so called, because for us human beings 
there is no such thing as absolute and final truth, but 
the quality of strenuousness and progress in the search 
after it that alone can give us a sense of finality attained 
in which we can rest. 

The influence on all our knowledge of categories as 
conceived in our period b accordingly a factor of the last 
importance, and it is to categories and their criticism that 
we must see closely if we woidd be certain of the only land 
of prepress towards what is real that it is worth trying to 
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make. But our categories do not merely limit our 
outlook. Affirmatively they impart to it new deflnite- 
ness and penetration. By means of them we concentrate 
and direct mental effort. They guide us in the reflective 
search for truth, and, as for as their light can reach, show 
us new paths along which to pursue it. The New Realism, 
to take it as an illustration, is stimulatiog the study of 
lo^ and mathematics. Whether the work done may 
hereafter be found to have been partial and unduly abstract 
is not the question. The point is the advance towards 
methods by which problems hitherto insoluble seem to 
become capable of solution. 

In his recent Gifford Lectures, so far as they are concerned 
with space and time and with the bearing on their inter- 
pretation of the principles of New Realism, PtoFessor 
Alexander, in two closely reasoned volumes, has shown 
how philosophy may seek to establish organic relations 
wiUi mathematical and physical science. The Lectures 
contain a notable attempt to accomplish this, and are 
characterised both by CEumess towards those who differ 
trom him and by great general knowledge. He discusses 
in particular the mutual imtdications of what we separate 
in reflection as space from time, and he tracks back 
the common root of their apparent features to the space- 
time continuum of the school of Einstein. Into the 
details of his reasoning I have not room to enter. But 
I may observe that he regards the continuum as analogous 
in its character to that of motion, and sees in it a 
foundation for the reality, not only of space and time 
and the relations in them, but even of those categories 
which others, like Kant, have treated as forms of 
mind itself. Whether, therefore, the continuum comes 
first for science, or knowledge itself must come first, it is 
necessary to ask at the outset. For it seems to me that 
the argument of Professor Alexander, by reason of his 
loyalty to his own principle, has been somewhat deflected 
from the results which are all that the new mathemaUoo- 
physicists have really produced. 

He shows that space, taken in abstraction from time, 
oould have no distinction of parts, while time, taken in 
abstraction from space, would yield a mere " now." Apart 
from space there would be no connection in time, mathe- 
matically considered. A real continuum therefore implies 
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both factors, for without a temporal element there 
would be no separate points to connect. There is do 
instant of time apart from a position in space, and no 
point of space except in an instant of time. The point 
occurs at an instant, and the instant occupies a point. 
This is not very different from the Bergsonian analysis of 
mathematical time. The ultimate sti^ of the Universe 
for Professor Alexander must therefore, accepting as he 
does the principle of relativity in observation, be of the 
character of point-instants, and it is so that we get at 
the continuum. The correspondence which characterises 
it is, not a one-to-one, but a many-to-one, correspondence. 
For one point may occur at more than one instant, and 
one instant may, analogously, occupy several points. He 
thinks that in this conclusion he is in full accord with 
Minkowski's conception of an absolute world of four 
dimensions, of which ordinary geometry omits the fourth, 
the temporal element. According to the general princi|de 
of relativity, as Einstein has since expressed it, we here 
reach a geodesic line to which is relative any possible 
form of motion and acceleration in a gravitational field. 
The form of the differential equation describing its track 
must therefore be such as to be applicable whatever 
may turn out to be the cliaracter of the co-ordinates 
of reference of the observer of motion in any conceivaHe 
gravitational field. But surely this result imports nothing 
short of relativity, not of what is of a non-mental character, 
but of what is so for intelligence. Let us try to see 
whether this can be otherwise. 

I begin by observing that there seems to be no reason 
to differ from those who insist on the reality of the con- 
tinuum. The question is what this reality means. The 
continuum may be taken to be actually there, just in the 
same sense as are electrons. We cannot directly perceive 
either one or the other. Conceivably a being with more 
highly developed organs of sense might. But rve cannot, 
and yet we say that we know the continuum and the 
electrons to be existent. What do we mean by this ? 
Surely that we interpret the phenomena of ordinary 
space and time as importing re^ty only relatively, thi^ 
is as construed from a standpoint which might be quite 
different, to an extent tliat is unlimited, &om what it is. 
The construction from that standpoint is relative to the 
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particular standpoint. So far as it is apfdied to what we 
sxe heK concerned with, forms in extension and their 
measurement, it is a purely relative one. It depends on 
the coneepts which fashion the belief that gives rise to 
the standpoint, the belief, for example, that I, the observer, 
have axes of reference of a particular kind, and am at 
rest or in motion as the case may be. Under the influence 
of this belief I, the observer, relying on co-ordinates of 
reference which may vary inflnitely, not only interpret 
but experience accordingly lines, measured by reference to 
my conditions, as straight or curved, distances as greater 
or smaller, and time as correspondingly measured. I 
grasp that all this has come to me from interpretation of 
the actual, and not through direct and immediate know- 
ledge of it. I go on to ask, still by searchirkg, not for per- 
ceptions, but for systematically drawn inferences, to what 
I am to ascribe meaning as belonging to the actual, in 
the sense of not being either appearance or notion relative 
only to some partictAar standpoint. I am searohing for 
what I can legitimately conceive as true, not from one 
standpoint only, but from any standpoint, an existence 
that can in consequence have its meaning only through 
imiversals. In the case of the continuum the unlvetsaJs 
prove to be, not static entities of a non-mental aspect, 
but variables, true universals of mind which are never 
inert and are always in process in virtue of their inherent 
nature of developing new relations. That seems to be 
the necessary result of being in earnest with Einstein's 
principle of the equivalence of inertial and gravitatiraial 
relations. 

In order to see that this is so, one has only to turn to 
Einstein's own homely illustrations. I will take one of these, 
only slightly adapting its descriptions to British habits 
of expression. A man is travelling in a train going fifty 
miles an hour. Having finished the contents of a bottle 
of smooth exterior, such as the wind cannot catch, say a 
ginger-beer bottle, he opens the window, and, to satisfy 
his curiosity, drops it on to the line. He observes, wiien 
he stretches out his head, that the bottle falls in what 
for him is a straight line perpendicular to the ground, 
under the influence of gravitaUon. As the other inter- 
fering force, inertial motion, is common to the bottle and to 
faimsdf in the trains he has not to teike account of ij:. Thg 
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permanent way seems to be nmning from xinder the trun 
in the other direction, and the bottle seems to fall out in 
a nearly perfectly straight line. 

But to an indignant plate-layer, who has just escaped 
its impact, and who happened to be standing at the side 
of the permanent way, the bottle appears not to have 
dropped in a straight line at all, but to have flown by 
him in a parabolic curve. The reason of the difference 
is that the plate-layer applied different co-ordinates of 
reference, interpreting himself as at rest on the embank- 
ment, while, according to the system of reference of the 
passenger in the train, he and the train looked at rest and 
the embanlanent in motion. On the earth, by which both. 
systems were contained, there were therefore two systems, 
one relatively at rest and the other relatively to it in 
rectilinear motion, which could be rendered into each other's 
terms by applying the formula devised for the lorenz- 
Fitzgerald contraction hypothesis. What the formula 
does, unlike the old Newtonian formula for adjustment 
on the footing that the permanent way and the plate- 
layer were at rest in an absolute space and time, is to 
provide for the variation and consequent relativity of 
the co-ordinates used in each case for expressing the space 
and time factors in the equations, and for rendering them, 
while of different mathematical values, equivalent for 
purposes of mathematical calculation.' 

But an infinity of such variations in these factors is 
possible, if we take into account other conceivable stand- 
points of observers. To a man in the sun there would 
be one, to a man in Saturn another, to a man in a very 
distant fixed star a third, and so on, ad infinUum. What 
Einstein has done, by applying the general principle of 
equivalence, is to get rid of the idea of space and time 
as independent of the observer, and to provide a method 
which will apply to oK or any of the forms and measure- 
ments which for him depend on these standpoints. He 
treats the relations in the continuum alone as determining 
an absolute system of reference. 



the earth to legolate out prootioe b^ oonvnttioiiB] oo-ordinAte*. A poUw 
DM^tzAte would therafore de«l witnmiirily witii a defenoe by the 
pMNDgar baaed on Eiiutein'B gmeral dootmte. Tba context of aodaX 
experintces requires ita exoluaioa from owTjdmj aOaira. 
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Now it is only conceptually and by reference to the 
olmerver that he can do this. It is only mediately and 
by inference, for there is no direct awareness of any such 
continuum or of such relations of measurement. They are 
only meanings which Einstein discovers in nature by his 
mathematical' methods, and they are surely analogous to 
what is mental in character, and to nothing which passive 
awareness can furnish. Their very intrinsic variabOity 
shows this. They presuppose knowledge for their reality, 
and it is not knowledge that presupposes them. It is 
only the forced hypothesis that knowledge is a causal 
relation between two independently existing things that 
gives emy plausibUity to a di^rent idea. Snch an idea 
cannot even be put into language unless such a causal 
bypostatisation ia first made. Is, then, the foundational 
fact that we know in truth of a conceptual character T 
We have already given reasons for answering that question 
in the affirmative. 

As has already repeatedly been said, the ofiSrmation 
does not mean that thought creates things. To 
conclude that it means anything of the sort is i^in to 
asstune tacitly that mind is a thing that acts causally 
and the world a different thing of a non-mental nature. 
Now Einstein's doctrine is an illustration of the falsity 
of the assumption. What he is concerned with is a series 
of meanings which possess reality and veracity only 
relatively to knowledge. If the principle of relativity 
is well-founded the very basis of New Realism seems 
to disappear into vapour. None the less the strictest 
mathematical-physical methods remain wholly justifiaUe 
for anyone who carefully guards himself against implica- 
tions that take him beyond the limits of physical 
science ; as Professor Wlutehead, for example, guards 
himself. For all he looks for is the meaning of reality 
frrau the point of view of science as strictly confined to its 
own domain. To the window theory of the mind he is 
not tied. For him the actual is not put into the dilemma 
of either coming in or going out through windows. 

I cannot therefore but fed that Professor Alexander, 
despite his admirable maxim of ' thorough,* makes too great 
a demand on our credulity. 

Another brillitmt exponent of the doctrine of the New 
Realist school in philosophy is Bfr. Bertrand RusseU, whose 
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reputation as a thinker, and particularly as a mathema- 
ticiaa, b more than European. He claims that on the 
basis of its ability to treat the self-contained character 
of the world as non-mental and as including universals, 
he is able to put the connection of logic with mathematics 
on a new footing. If relations are not merely the products 
of thought, but confront us in the world of experience as 
existent there not less truly and independently of our- 
selves than the particulars of sense, then the work of logic 
must be to investigate these relations. Because they are 
extra-mental entities, notwithstanding their quality of 
being universals, we can rely on their validity when, by 
thought and experiment directed by thought, we have 
discovered them, and they may therefore legitimatdy 
guide us in forecasting the behaviour of the particulars 
of the experience in which they are embodied. Thus the 
problem of how deductive reasoning can give us more in 
its conclusions than was contained in its premises appears 
in a new light. It was a problem which was insoluble 
only if we assumed that general principles could amount 
to no more than inductions by enumeration from the whole 
of the particulars. The question of course arises whether 
the result reached by Mr. Russell is a monopoly of New 
Realism, and whether it has not been already attained 
from a difierent point of view. But what is interesting 
is that the outlook of Mr. Russell and of others who share 
his metaphysical views has directed them to this solution. 
In the hands of a master of mathematical method like 
Mr. Russell himself it has proved very fruitful. For it has 
enabled him to treat mathematics as a branch of his new 
theory of logic. In this way he extends its range in a 
fashion in which it was difficult to extend that range 
whUe mathematics was confined for its subject-matter to 
forms in space and time, even when got by construction, 
and had no proper access to concepts. For if there is a 
body of relations in the world of objectivity in space and 
time which, although universals, are entities existing as 
independently of our reflection as do the relations in 
space and time which we find in the world as perceived by 
tiie senses, there is no inherent reason why we should 
exclude the former from the subject-matter of mathematical 
method. Indeed, by including them in this subject-matter 
it is claimed that much advance can be made. 
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Logical forms, according to the view to which I am 
lefeiriDg, and indeed accordii^ to other views, comprise 
moie than is contained in the mere two-term relations of 
subject and predicate in the judgment of formal logic. 
They are the foundation of general truths and also deter- 
mine the structure of the general propositions which 
express these truths. They are even more significant for 
the modem synoptic l<^c, which dismisses the ordinary 
major premise as a useless figment, than they are for the 
olcbr syllogistic logic. The business of mathematics is 
with certain classes of such general truths, and its object 
is, like the object of every Mad of science, to rationalise 
the confused and indistinct perceptions of experience by 
discovering and disentangling the implications tiiey contain 
and the relations which govern them, implications and 
relations which, though universals, may be actual entities 
just as truly as the percepts themselves. The science of 
mathematics is the branch of logical science which deals 
not only with certain of the relations which are character- 
istic of space and time but with the concepts under which 
they fall, and which guides us in, amoi^ other things, 
nudting ideal constructions in space and time symbolicfd 
of these concepts. The method of mathematics is largely 
deductive, for, when a concept of universal application, 
being a real entity in Plato's sense, has been discovered, 
we can frame propositions based on it which are true of 
all the particulars which experience teaches us that it 
governs, in so far as they are seen to illustrate, and so 
belong to the class ascertained by the concept. Thus 
these propositions may be held genuinely to extend know- 
ledge when we apply them. 

It is worth while even for a layman to pause at this 
point, and to try to appreciate an illustration afforded 
by the treatment of mathematical truth from the stand- 
point of the New Realism. 

The definition of number has for long been a puzzle to 
mathematicians. To limit the application of number to 
what can be counted is to exclude all that cannot be 
counted, such as are transfinite numbers. It might 
therefore seem natural that New Realists should have 
sought to treat the word number as descriptive of an 
actual but non-sensible entity. BIr. Russell, however, 
does not take this course. He thinks that while number 
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is properly predicable, not of phjrstcal things, but of classes 
to which they belong, it does not directly represent an 
actual entity. What it signifies is a class, but a class of 
which the meaning is the possession by its members of a 
defining property in virtue of which they belong to it. 
Number is not, for Mr. Russell, the outcome of the con- 
sciousness of repetition in our activity in coimting. It is 
on the contrary a title by which we describe the class to 
which collections of things belong in common when their 
members stand in such a relation that each member in one 
collection has, corresponding to it, a member in another 
collection. It is the possession of this property that 
makes the two coUections similar in class and capable c^ 
description as the same in number. Number thus refers 
not to objects, but to the possession by a collection of a 
property which relates it to other collections in such a way 
that they may be r^arded as belonging to a common 
class, the class which the number, which may or may not 
be capable of being ascertained by enumeration, describes. 
In tlus sense a unity is asserted. When we say of an 
infantry battalion that the number of its rifles is one 
thousand, and is the same as the number of the privates 
who serve in it, we mean that for each man in one collection 
there exists a rifle in the other collection, and that the two 
collections, which are similar by this one-t<M)ne corre- 
spondence of their members, belong to the class which has 
the title of one thousand. It is the relation of the collec- 
tions and their one-to-one correspondence which the 
number indicates. Even if we cannot ascertain an 
arithmetical number of the members it contains, the class 
may be defined algebraically as tc, and we can reason 
about as the indication of a class to which all ccdlections 
or classes that are similar to it belong. The number 3, on 
the other hand, to take an ordinary arithmetical example, 
is the class of all couples, and 8 is the class of all triads. 
It may be hastily exclaimed that this, while true, is 
artificial and abstract, and is no sufiBcient reason for 
rejecting the usual way of regarding numbers as properties 
of things as distinguished from classes and from general 
descriptions or characteristics which bring the subjects 
possessing them into membership of classes. But the 
answer given is that it is the very abstraction which the 
method makes that enaUes it to disengage the conoeptitHi 
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of number from the lunitations within which its applica- 
tion ifl confined when that application is made dependent 
on the presence of specific objeiHs which can be counted 
in virtue of being before us. In what are called infinite 
collections the members of the class are not all before us, 
and never can be. Yet, although a series is imending, we 
may know that every member in it has a corresponding 
member in another infinite series, and vice versa. In 
such a case we can find an algebraic description, applicable 
not only to " each," but to '* any," which will d^ne the 
entirety c^ the series. The new definition can in point of 
fact be applied to infinite numbers and collections as 
easUy as to those that are finite. For this method it is 
also claimed that it delivers us from apparent antinomies 
which are inevitable with ordinary procedure. The (^ 
method to which arithmetic is limited because of its 
definitions lands it in insoluble problems and also at 
times in contradictions. It cannot deal with transflnite 
numbers. It has, again, no use for su ch a conception as 
Vs. and Btm less for that of V — 2. And yet in other 
branches of mathematical science these are of great value. 
It has been deflected by the limitations of its concepts, 
and if the reasoning of the most modem mathematicians 
has accomplished nothing else it has at least subjected 
these concepts to a salutary criticism. 

It has been said that if a mathematician of the days 
of ancient Greece were to come to life again to-day, he 
woiild be astonished at wtmt would seem to him a miracle, 
the fact that even the children in the modem world do 
sums with easy facility in multiplication and division, 
which would have been beyond the arithmetical faculty 
of the greatest mathematician of antiquity. The ezfdanap 
tioa is of course the possession of the Arabic notation and 
of the number 0, possessions which have enormously en- 
larged our arithmetical capacity. Now it may wdl be 
that, just as this advance in ideas expanded our mathe- 
matics scope in a lai^ class of operations, so the new 
notions which have been intiodueed by logical methods, 
based on the assumption of the reality of intelligible rela- 
tions, may greatly extend the possibilities of mathematical 
operations. People were held baek in the first case by 
the paucity and narrowness of ciu*rent conceptions, and 
it may be that the world will prove to have been similarly 
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held back in our own time. Mr. Russell says that he 
required the metaphysics of the New Refdism for his 
emancipation. Whether this particular metaphysic was 
really essential for his mathematical developments may be 
open to question. But the doctrine is at least highly 
suggestive, and it is a result as valuable as it is rare when 
a man of science has sought to present his system as a 
connected whole of thought. 

Having metde this reference to Mt, Rtissell's mathe- 
matical logic, and to its value in his hands, I must none 
the less say something more. In one of his latest books, 
his Introduetion to Mathematical Philosophy, published in 
1919, he explains his view of the broad principles that 
underlie an earlier and much more detailed treatise^ the 
Principia Mathematica. In the subsequent bofik he 
extends his basic principle freely to every sort ofprocess 
of thought. Among the most important of the chapters 
in the new volume are the fourteenth, which deals with 
Incompatibility and the Theory of Deduction, and the 
fifteenth, which is devoted to what he calls Propositional 
Functions. These last are expressions containing one or 
more undetermined constituents, such that, when definite 
values are assigned to them, they become propositions. 
Such a function is therefore itself one whose values are 
themselves propositions. The assertion in its case is not 
that the principle invoked applies to a particular instance, 
but that it is true in all or any of such instances if it can 
be asserted of them significan^y. A common property is 
the 'subject of a propositioned function, which means 
what becomes a true proposition only when some one of 
its objects is taken as the value of the variable. " If A is 
human, A is mortal "may be valid as a statement, whether 
A is human or not, but it is a statement of a functional and 
not a propositional nature. 

With the aid of this method Mr. Russell proceeds to 
lay bare certain fallacies, largely, but by no means all, 
mathematical. He attributes these to neglect of the 
above distinction. The method is doubtless a really 
useful one for certain purposes, useful in the same way as 
is that of the psychologist in disentangling, for definite 
if limited purposes, and arranging in a scheme of practical 
value, the phenomena of consciousness, or rather certain of 
their aspects. Bat I think that, just as in the case of the 
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psychologist there are always latent certain distortions, so 
in Mr, Russell's thesis there is implied a claim to insist 
that thought must assume a form which may well be one 
of its forms, but is not less clearly only one out of an infinite 
variety. Reflection may be forced into such a form in 
order to bring it to the test. But it is thereby mangled. 

Hr. Russell says that he means by a proposition primarily 
a form of won^ which expresses what is true or false. 
** I say * primarily,' because I do not wish to exclude 
other than verbal symbols, or even mere thoughts if they 
have a symbolic clutracter. But I think the word ' pro- 
position * should be limited to what may, in some sense, 
be called * symbols,* and further to stuh symbols as give 
expression to truth and falsehood." * 

Here we seem to find the root of the matter. In mathe- 
matical reasoning there is, because of the character of the 
symbols with which its processes are concerned, obvious 
justification for Mr. Russell's demand, and it is applicable, 
if in a form less stringent, from certain other standpoints. 
Mr. RusseU refers us to the Prindpia Maihematiea for a 
list of his formal principles in deduction. These are such 
as are illustrated in processes of mathematical reasoning. 
But when, as he apparently does, he goes on in the recent 
book to suggest that the account given is adequate for 
inference of every type, questions at once arise. In 
literature, in art, in religion, do we reason in ways like this f 
Is the description of the processes of thought given in the 
chapters referred to one that can apply to thought in all 
its forms Y Can what is dynamically foundational to every 
pcHsible form be thus put into a strait-waistcoat and 
rendered static t The daim seems from my outlook to 
be much too narrowly conceived. I am well aware that 
the conclusions embodied in these pages. are such that I 
cannot have the hope of securing the concurrence in 
them of Mr. Russell. But as a plain person, who takes 
thought just as he seems to himself to find it, and prefers 
to let it pursue what seems to be its natural life, rather 
than to loll and dissect it, I must here part company even 
with one for whose originality and acuteness I have so 
deep a respect as I entertain in the case of Mr. Russell." 
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If the suggestions of the New Realism have taken rot>t 
in the soil of pure mathematics, there is another depart- 
ment of science where they ought to be at least as fertile. 
The science of biology appears to have suffered more than 
any other from limitation in categories. The majority 
of those who follow it still think that all the apparent 
relations belonging to organic life, beyond such as can 
be expressed in terms belonging to physics and chemistry, 
exist only in the mind of the observer and have no 
real comiterpart in the objective world. When driven 
to concede that the growth of a cell cannot be regarded 
by the observer as analogous to that even of a crystal, 
some of them have betaken themselves to the idea of a 
special sort of energy of which the causal action explains 
the phenomena under observation. Sometimes they call 
what they thus invoke vital force, and sometimes, not 
very accurately, an entelechy, still intending by the latter 
term to describe what in reality exists outside the material 
in which it refdises itself, and is thus a form of causal 
action. More often, however, biologists have simply 
ignored the crucial question of what conceptions they 
ought to use, and have contented themselves by affirming 

«a tha trae type fix our tliinking, I tttuuaribe the poasage vfaioh follmra 
from a noent book 1^ a graat ^Tnwrinan oritia in otfaer Migioiu, Mr. JoBtioa 
Wanddl Holnua'a OtOteUd Ingat Paper* <at p. 180, whsre bs k dealina 
with tha " Path of tha Law "). Tbe author is writing abont tha nuBtbad 
of reoaoiiing la^nitf t« when tb» aim ia to attain to trnih in Ute adminia- 
tratiim of joatioe. " I oooe beard a veiy wmment jmlge say Omt ha 
n«*«r 1st a deomon go mitit ha waa abadoteljr mne that it waa ri^t. 
So judioial diaantt (rftan ia blamed, aa if it meant mmgiy that one nda ot 
the othst wen not doing ttieir ainae right, and that, if Uiey would take 
more trouble, agreement hiavitably wo^ oozam. Tbia mode of tiiinking 
ia entire^ natmaL Tlat training of lawyer* ia a tnuning in lo^io. Tha 
prooeaaea of analogy, diacriroination, and deduotion an thoaa m which 
they are moat at home, lite hngnage of judicial deoision is mainly tba 
language of logio. And tha logical method and form flatter that knging 
for oertani^ and for repoae which ia in every human mind. But oartam^ 
genaralfy ia illusion, and rapoae ia not tbe deetiny of man. Behind tl» 
{(^[iotdYorm liee a judgment aa to tbe lelatiTe worth aod importaaoe of 
oompeting leKislative grounds, often an inarticulate and unoonnioaa 
judgmeol, it u true, and yet ^e very root and narve of the whole pio- 
oeecQng. You can give any conolosion a logical form. You alwaya can 
imply a oondition in » oonWaet. But why do yon imply it t It ia heeaow 
of aome belief aa to the praotioe of tha oommunity or a olaaa, or beoaoaa 
of aome cqpinion aa to poUcy, or, in short, because of aome attitude c^ 
yours upon a mvtter not capable of exact quantitative mesaureiiMnt, and 
therefore not oapaUe of founding exact logical conolutfona. Buoh matten 
iwjly BIB b^itle-grounda where tha meana do not exiat for detemiinal«<ma 
Utat ahall be good for all time, and wbeeo the deeimon can do no mon 
than onbody tba (sefeceooa of » given body in a givaa time and piaoo." 
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that the methods of physics and chemistry are the only 
methods which are pennissible in exact science. The 
consequence of such attitudes in biological research is 
that its directions are profoundly influenced. There are, 
of course, mechanical and chemical processes which have 
to be studied in the action of the blood corpuscles or 
the kidneys. But these ought not to be assumed to be the 
only phenomena which concern the biologist, or even the 
most important of such phenomena. If we were studying 
the structure and activity of an army or a state, or if we 
were applying ourselves to the formulation of the ethical 
or juridical princifdes which govern the action of a com- 
munity, we shoi^d study the facts which experience 
presents with the aid, not of the balance or the measuring 
rod or the clock, but of standards and methods and con- 
ceptions of quite a different order from those of physical 
science. We should recognise that the phenomena under 
investigation required ideas tutalogous to those we derive 
from the experience of self-consciousness and of intelligent 
purpose, for their comprehension. Now why is this 
readily admitted to be so in the study of human society 
while it is denied in the study of the human body ? The 
answer is not far to seek. The conventions of many 
biologists do not allow them to use, except provisionally, 
^uch a conception as that of end, or of action which is 
quasi-purposive in that it consists in the realisation of an 
end. Use them provisionally they must, for facts which 
embody these conceptions stare them in the face. The 
coxuse of life in the organism which conserves and main- 
tains itself throughout the metabolism to which its 
□mterial is subjected along the curve of the career from 
birth to the death that is necessary in the interest of the 
species ; the organic development which results from the 
union of spermatozoa and ova, and the phenomena of 
heredity which this development exhibits ; these things 
and the like require categories higher than those of 
mechanism to render them capable even of expression. 
Yet the older-fashioned biologists, while they are forced 
to use these categories, are equally forced by their meta- 
physical assumptions to deny them, except as only pro- 
visionally used and as in ultimate analysis tmtrue. For 
their phUosophy implies that no relations in their object- 
world beyond those of physics and chemistry are leaL 
SO 
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Their ambition has been to be delivered ^m metaphysics, 
and to remain with feet firmly planted op the rock of fact. 
But this rock becomes insecure for them because of an 
assumption which for all they know may be metaphysical, 
the assumption that the relation of end in activity, or of 
a whole existing only in the parts which belong to it and 
yet dominating their behaviour, cannot be a fact of 
extra-mental existence. Reality is by such would-be 
observers strictly confined to something very like the old 
supposed primary qualities, and they forget to open their 
day's work by a prayer to be delivered from the perils of 
a metaphysic as unconscious as it is out of date. 

Now the New Realism is full of edification for this 
conventional school of biologists. Just as other universals 
are for it entities belonging to physical reality, so surely 
must be mds and the relation of an organic whole to its 
parts. The New Realists may well inform the physiologist 
that when he studies the exquisitely delicate and quasi- 
purposive operations by which the ladney keeps the blood 
in a normal condition, or by which the blood corpusde 
itself T^ulates the amount of oxygen which it takes up 
in the lungs and of the carbonic acid which it gives ofi, 
or by which the living organism generally devotes its 
activity to the maintenance of normfd conditions, his duty 
is to take reality as he finds it, and not to deflect and 
distort his observation of it by excluding the only concep- 
tions of his facts that are warranted by what he observes. 
We are all of us confined in our study of the Universe by 
the limitations which the narrowness of our ideas imposes 
on our observation. Were I better equipped in this 
respect I should understand the world more fully when I 
walk abroad in it, an observation the application of which 
I do not restrict to my talk of scientific concepts. Yet I 
take comfort by observing that, notwithstanding a certain 
superiority in realisation of things around which the dog 
who accompanies me possesses in virtue of his sense of 
smell, an aeroplane an4.gyen a steam-engine mean nothing 
to him. Everything is relative here as elsewhere. 

The New Realism, therefore, may accomplish much by 
delivering the modem physiologist from the terror of 
unknown metaphysics, and from the interference with 
his freedom to obwerve which the tendency to abjure all 
but certain aspects of reality has brought on him. 
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But here a doubt arises. If the New Realists can do 
so much, why do they not go further and do more ? They 
seem at times to lack the courage of their convictions. It 
the categories of hfe are as much part of a non-mental 
world as are those of mechanism, why are not the categories 
of morals and beauty and religioa also part of it T The 
hesitation which is sometimes shown in giving the answer 
to this question seems to arise &om the circumstance that 
if it is so, then there is nothing left in the mental worid at 
all, hardly even the activity which is conscious of enjoying 
itself. If the object-world is to swallow down the entire 
subject-world, then there is no longer any need for dis- 
tinguishing between non-mental and mental, or between 
matter and mind. If the latter is absorbed into the 
former, then the former can have no separate existence. 
And it looks as though it were only by an abstraction that 
they have been separated in thought and distinguished. 
Separate entities they can hardly really be. If this be 
so, there is not only no need for New Realism but there 
is no room for it. If consistent with itself and resolute 
in pushing its reasoning to the inevitable conclusion, it 
may chance that it will find that it has decreed its own 
abolition. This is a point which must be notdoed. A 
serious flaw in the armour of a system is found if it turns 
out that it proves too much. The question which arises 
is therefore how it has come about that the New Realists 
have professed to draw a boimdary-line by which the 
region of the non-mental can be sharply divided from that 
of the mental. What comes again to memory here is 
that, as has already been pointed out, existence in space 
and time is for them foundational in the case of all that 
is real, be it matter or be it mind. For if consciousness is 
an activity at all it is a property of a thing, the nervous 
system, and is conftonted in relations of extension and 
succession by another thing, the non-mental world, with 
its entities and existences, its universals and particulars. 
The dominating conception which has been applied to the 
mind is that of the thing and its properties, or, in other 
language, the category of substance. But is this category 
adequate ? If it turns out to be inadequate quite other 
relations than those of extension and succession may have 
to be brought under consideration, if the facts are to be 
capable of being grasped. For it may turn out that, in 
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the relation from which we never get away in our experi- 
ence, the object ifi not a thing confronting another thing, 
but arises solely by distinction made within knowledge 
which is really indivisible, and which appears as broken 
up only in virtue of acts of abstraction made by and 
within itself. If so, not only distinctions made in terms 
of space and time, but distinctions made between the 
non-mental and mental worlds, may prove to have been 
incorrectly interpreted, and they may disclose themselves 
as conceptions of abstraction made within and not 
without mind itself. In that case mind and not exter- 
nality will be foundational for the Universe. 

In order to ascertain more definitely the significance 
of the question thus rused it is essential to recall the 
philosophical ideas against which the New Realism was 
tai^ up in protest. For it seems as though the conflict 
were in reality one of counter-abstraction against abstrac- 
tion, and that the attacking critics have taken a windmill 
to be a giant. What do we really mean by mind ? If, 
when we use the word, we are thinking of a thing, or 
of a property of a thing, then the criticisms of the New 
Bealists are difficult to answer. If we mean what is 
only a centre, finite in time and space, or a self that 
belongs to no order in reality higher than that of the 
organism in which it expresses itself, the New Realists have 
again much to say. The mind can on such a footing be 
no more than a succession of states of the consciousness of 
something observed, either by itself or from outside. The 
ego-centric predicament arises at once, the predicament 
in which the new school have sought to place subjective 
idealism. But if mind falls also within orders in reality 
of a higher character, and its foundation as finite has to 
be sought in a self-completing entirety such as was dis- 
cussed earlier, then its nature cannot be exhaustively 
described in terms of the conceptions which the New 
Realists bring to bear on it. Wad can on that footing 
only assume for itself a finite aspect in so far as it is more 
than finite. The distinction between itself and the world 
that confronts it is one that thought itself has made. 
There is, as New Realism itself asserts, no gulf between 
the mental and the non-mental. They are phases in a 
whole within which they both fall, phases which are frag- 
ments only because of the standpoint of the observer. 
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What is the character of that whole ? It seems to be 
Buch that within its terms and within itself all that in any 
way exists must fall. It is activity, but not the activity 
of anything apart from itself, or one which operate within 
forms of externality that have meaning only in its terms. 
To describe knowledge otherwise is surely to misconceive 
what is essential in its nature. 

What, then, is the nature of mind ? If New Realism is 
right, it is either a group of things or an attribute or 
property of things. Let us bring this theory to the test 
by looking at tlw nature of the non-mental world that is 
supposed to exclude mind and subsist apart from it. Its 
phenomena are not static but dynamic, and they are 
characterised throughout by their relativity. If we accept 
this far-'reaching principle ex animo, do we realise how 
profound a difference it must, if it be a true one, make 
in the real character of the universe we observe around 
us ? How are we to conceive the changes in that universe ? 
They have to be recognised as varying with the mind of 
the observer. Reality itself can thus, at times at least, 
be accurately describable only in terms of differential 
eqiuitions, recording relative rates of change for the 
observer and in t^ reality observed. If that reality 
belongs to the mental, to thought as distinguished &om 
non-mental entities, this occasions no difiSculty. For the 
characteristic of thought is always to be continuously 
self-transforming. That is its dialectic, its negation of 
the relatively static character of what is taken to be 
external to it. And this means that what is apparently 
external to it never is teally so. My interpretation of my 
world, and the meanings I attribute to it, are integral 
parts of that world as it seems and is for me. This is not 
wholly strange. If I were to enter Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in company with my dog I should know for 
certain that it was rcfd for him in a very different fashion 
from its reality for me. For him it would be mainly a 
place of pleasing odours and of sensations which attracted 
him much. For me it has attractions quite other, with 
which many associations and a memorable past invest it 
as the home of the higher mathematics. For my dog, who 
can know nothing of these things, this aspect of what is for 
me more characteristic of its reality than the stone walls 
does not exist. And so for a disciple of Ptolemy, or even of 
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Newton, the stany heavens measured and [daeed in the only 
fashion which Einstein will allow us to recognise in them, 
as existing in modes relative to our observation, would 
be there hardly more than the real Trinity College, as 
it exists for man in its full significance, is for the d<^. 
Hy thought as the individual who is writing this does 
not make things, but that is very different from sayii^ 
that thought is alien to the constitution of the universe 
and does not, in the multitudinous phases in which we 
feel and know, enter into the very essence of the real 
universe. 

Mind is no isolated thing ; it is no attribute or property 
of a thing. It is the self-creating, self-contained, and 
self-comprehending activity within which falls and renders 
itself all that was, is, and will be. It is the self-developing 
interpretation and expansion of the meanings which are 
its own creatures, the meanings which make reality what 
it is, whether for limited purposes we distinguish it as 
what we call non-mental or not. It is never concerned 
only with a firagment, or confined to any singulars that are 
extrusive. That is because it is always in one aspect 
subject which takes in and goes beyond its object. Its 
range covers always the entirety of the imiverse, an 
entirety which, potentially or actually, in reflection if not 
in direct experience, is within that range. It is subject 
rather than substance, for substance is one only among 
the categories under which thought creates differences, 
while to call it subject is to point to what is distinctive 
in its characteristics. Even as conditioned by its mode 
of self-expression in the intelligent organism which marks 
off the finite self, that self is yet mind with this inherent 
character, and has as its essence the power to transcend 
limitations which have meaning and therefore reaUty for 
thought alone. The mind starts from the barest sense <^ 
the contact of the organism with another substance. It 
expands its sensations into a whole ordered by reflection 
in simple relations of externality. This whole it recognises 
as one which by its very nature cannot be confined within 
itself. Fresh feelings and fresh relations are thus recog- 
nised and established, relations, it may be, belonging to 
a higher order in reflection. Mind thus expands its world, 
and in expanding it knows that its action is not arbitrary, 
inasmuch as it is discovering its own luiture and finding 
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itself in what appeared external to and independent of it, 
but really fell within an entirety which was no other 
than mind itself, which is thus meeting with its own 
activity and work in a system within which it has, to 
begin with, become aware of itself as an object belonging 
to the entirety thus revealed under finite conditions. That 
is how, as X conceive it, the in^vidual in his aspect of 
finiteness is related to the self which at a higher degree 
of reality and knowledge is nothing short of mind in its 
full and infinite character ; changed, again to use Brown- 
ing's words : 

" Not In Und, bnt in dogno." 
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BEAUSM AKD IDEALISM 

In the last chapter I drew attention to the extent to 
which New ReaUsm has allowed its views to be deflected 
by the notion of the thing and its property. This notion 
appeared as a narrow one, but of a potency which has 
given rise to a form of relativity, an antithesis to that of 
subjective idealism but based on the same idea of finality 
in order of knowledge. Into the story of the genesis of 
subjective idealism itself it is not necessary to go here in 
much detail. For it has been told often and excellently, 
and people are familiar with the unconscious assumptions 
made by John Locke, when he adopted the method vS 
" looking into his own understanding and seeing how it 
wrought." The method is just one more illustration of 
how a metaphor may prove a real snare for a meta- 
physician. Locke sought to trace the genesis of intelli- 
gence, on the footing that he could safely represent it to 
himself as a property of a thinking thing. He went on to 
explain the beginnings of that intelligence in a way that 
assumed it to be already present in its completeness ; an 
instrument that was really from the start taken to be at 
the disposition of the mind as already furnished with 
it. His very image of that mind, as fully equipped but 
enclosed in a human body and confronted by something 
wholly foreign of which it was to gain experience, in truth 
begged the question as to the genesis of experience that 
he set himself to solve. For it is only in terras of fully 
developed knowledge that his imagery has any meaning, 
Locke was one of the first to try to treat knowledge 
systematically as though it could be regarded as an 
instrument, separable from knower and known alike, and 
capable of being laid on a table and pulled to pieces. He 
was, in other words, a pioneer in what is c^ed in our 
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time epistemolc^. In him we find the " two-sabstance " 
theory in all its nakednesa, with knowledge r^arded 
apart and as a process taking place between the substances. 
How it can be possible to go behind knowledge, while 
taking it with us as the means by which we are to get 
behind it, is a question that does not occur to him. And 
yet the metaphysician who forgets it falls into sin against 
the light at the yery outset of Us pilgrimage. It is lawful 
to ignore this question only for the special purpose of 
being able to concentrate on a view of knowledge that is 
never meant to be more than relative. The mathematician 
and the physicist are typical users of the method of 
extemalisation. But their object is not to get at the 
ultimate meaning of reality. It is an object of a much 
more limited kind, impropriate only to an outlook that 
is deliberately restricted. The view so attained can yield 
fmly results that are never more than relatively complete, 
and it depends on restricted conceptions adopted in order 
to obtain precision in only a special kind of inquiry. 

If Berkeley destroyed certain of the snperstititKis of 
Locke when be discovered that it was wrong to speak of 
ideas as resembling non-ideal objects, his doctrine was 
none the less itself shortly afterwards forced by Hume 
down a slippery elope on which it was impossible to stop. 
Dissociating himself from his predecessor's view about 
ideas, Berkeley had still, in effect, applied the notion of 
substance to the mind and to God, both being required 
under this aspect for the application of his own principles. 
He treated experience as what could be broken into bits, 
existing apart ^m the significance which their mutual 
relations gave them, instead of as a whole which must be 
left in its integrity. Hume had in consequence an easy 
victory over hun. There was no foothold on this slope. 
Spiritual substances and causation disappeared alike 
under the application of the analysis which Berkeley had 
himself applied to material substances. There was nothing 
left which conld justify us, on this footing, in assuming 
that we could find more present than merely particular 
experiences or impressions along with expectations, scienti- 
fi(»lly unjustifiable, of their repetition, expectations which 
habit, derived from what we had chanced to find in the 
past, excited in us. What answer could be given to the 
question which must be put about every idea we had, 
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whether of substance or of cause or of expectation, 
" From what impression is the supposed idea derived ? It 
is only an additional force and vivacity that distinguishes 
the ideas of the judgment from the fictions of the imagina- 
tion." Belief is from this point of view a matter of 
purely subjective feeling, and not of rational insight, as 
Berkeley thought. " '1^ not solely in poetry and music," 
said Hume, *' we must follow our taste and sentiments, 
but likewise in philosophy." When I am convinced of 
my principle, " 'tis only an idea which strikes mote 
strongly upon me. When I give the preference to one 
set of arguments above another I do nothing but decide 
from my feeling concerning the superiority of their 
influence. Objects have no discoverable connexion 
together ; nor is it from any other principle than custom 
operating on the imagination that we can draw any 
inference from the appearance of one to the existence of 
the other." So with our " opinion of the continued 
existence of body," or our thinking that what appears as 
constantly repeated is the same as numerical identity, 
for we '* disguise, as much as possiUe, the interruption, 
or rather remove it entirely, by supposing that these 
interrupted perceptions are connected by a real existence 
of which we are insensible." " It is thus, too, that we 
come to the hypothesis of the double existence of percep- 
tion and objects ; which pleases our reason, in allowing 
that our dependent perceptions are interrupted and 
different ; and at the same time is agreeable to the imagina- 
tion, in attributing a continued existence to something 
else, which we call objects. This is, however, but * a new 
fiction * ; only a palliative remedy which contains all the 
difficulties of the vulg^ system, with some others that 
are peculiar to itself." 

The story thus told in its bare outline shows how the 
notion of mind as a " thing " impelled Locke down a path 
on which he could not stop, and down which Berkeley was 
impelled by it still further. It was reserved for Hume 
to conduct philosophy yet nearer to the termination of 
this path in a precipice. The path selected by these three 
thinkers was that indicated by the signpost which pre- 
scribed the way as being to treat mind as substance, and 
Hume finally penetrated along this way until he came to 
a point where substance and mind with it disappeaied 
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into the void. Then came on the scene Reid and Kant, 
the respective founders of two schools of philosophy in 
both of which it was insisted that the steps taken must 
be retraced and a return made at any rate some way 
back towards the starting-point. The first of these schoobt 
was that founded by Thomas Reid. He was a man well 
worthy of admiration, though he has been much forgotten. 
In certain points he anticipated what was to come more 
than a century later from the New Realists. Like them he 
entered at the beginning on the pathway which Locke 
had chosen, in the belief that it would lead, not to a 
precipice, but to reality. He, too, contemplated knowledge 
as an attribute or relation belonging to something which 
he called the mind. But he refused to go further, and to 
follow Locke in taking the immediate objects of the mind 
to be mere ideas. He saw that to do so could only lead 
to the disaster with which Hume had threatened 
philosophy. He, therefore, like the New Realists, rejected 
the doctrine which was to become that of representative 
perception. He thought that what was really perceived 
was, not an idea, but a fact, outside of and external to 
the mind that perceived it. He refused to concede to 
Locke and Berkeley the reality of either an intermediate 
or even a purely mental idea or presentation. Existence 
outside the mind was known directly, and such existence 
went on, whether or not there were windows in the mind 
through which we became aware of it. 

Speaking of Hume, for whose insight he had a profound 
respect, he says this : 

"For my own satisfaction I entered into a serious 
examination of the principles upon which this sceptical 
system is built ; and was not a little surprised to find that 
it leans with its whole weight upon an hypothesis which 
is ancient indeed, and hath been very generally received 
by philosopheis, but of which I can And no solid proof. 
The hypothesis I mean is that nothing is perceived but 
what is in the mind that perceives it — that we do not 
really perceive things that are external, but only certain 
images and pictures of them imprinted upon the mind, 
which are called ' impressions * and * ideas,' ... I thought 
it unreasonable, upon the authority of philosophers, to 
admit an hypothesis which, in my opinion, overtuins all 
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phttosoi^y, all religion and virtue, and all common sense, 
. . . and I resolved to enquire into this subject anew with- 
out regard to any hypothesis." ' 

When Reid speaks, as he goes on to do, of ** commmi 
sense " as guiding him, he means, not the vague view of 
the man in the street, but what he calls " the first degree 
of reason," having for its object to judge of things self- 
evident. This he contrasts with " reasoning," or " the 
second degree of reason," which draws conclusions that 
are not self-evident judgments of this " common sense." 
It was under the guidance of such a principle that he sou^t 
to restore the reality of the object-world, and to rescue 
it from the pillage and plunder which it had suffered under 
the pens of the subjective idealists. In some very material 
respects he was a true pioneer of the New Realists. 

Such was the distinctive tenet of the founder of the 
Scottish philosophy, a philosophy which was destined to 
go to pieces under the influence of Scottish professors who 
had learned something, but not enough, from Kant. To 
Kant himself it ia now time again to refer, for he was the 
other thinker who, like Reid, so far as the result went, 
but in a fashion wholly different, controverted the con- 
clusions drawn by Hume from the premises furnished by 
Locke and by Berkeley. 

Kant, unlike Reid, found no satisfeiction in Natural 
Realism. He insisted that this doctrine could be placed 
on no secure fonndaticm in the absence of a critical examina- 
tion, as its preliminary, of the nature of knowledge itself. 
Such an examination he regarded as a method by employ- 
ing which we might reach what onderiay the act of 
blowing, and with this in view be set himself to analyse 
and resolve into constituent factors knowledge itself. He 
was the early exponent of that sort of " epistemology " 
which the New Realists hold in contempt, but which they 
really reject less thoroughly than did idealists later than 
KajQt, in so far as they show hesitation in allocating to 
objectivity features that are apparently of a mental 
nature. 

The KSnigsberg professor saw clearly what Berkeley 
and Hume had done. They had reduced experience to 

* IMd'i Woita^ «d. Hndltaa, p. 9$. 
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an aggregate of self-subsistent entities, denying to them 
relations to each other that could be intrinsic and essential, 
or such as would in the main be of the character described 
in the technical jargon of to-day as internal and not 
external. Berkeley and after bim Hume had thus 
violently deprived experience of those meanings which 
it possesses for knowledge of all kinds, and had so isolated 
these meanings as to render them an easy prey for the 
sceptics. Kant determined to bring the wandering mean- 
ings back within a fold where they would be as secure as 
experience itself. He set himself to prove that experience 
could not exist at all in the absence of at least certain of 
them. This he found to be especially the case with such 
relations of things as give them their quantitative aspects, 
and also their positions as depending, actually or possiUy, 
on each other. In our judgments we determine things as 
being in such relations, and, therefore, if we wish to 
discover what the primitive characters of the relations 
are, we had better turn to the forms of judgment in ordinary 
logic and see what we find there. By doing this S^t 
found a dozen such forms or categories which have to be 
applied in order to constitute the experience of the actual 
worid which we find when we look within ourselves or 
when we perceive what is external in nature. Apart 
from the significance or meaning which has made that 
world a real one for us it would not exist at all. He 
therefore pronounced his categories to be the very con- 
ditions through which experience was rendered possible. 
They are contributions which mind makes to its con- 
stitution. As such he calls them transcendental, indicating 
by this name that they are conditions of experience as it 
is for us, inasmuch as without them our experience could 
not be ; and he distinguishes the knowledge of experience 
got through them from knowledge that it aims at being 
transcend^t, in the sense that it seeks to reach what lies 
outside actual experience, and caimot be attained in it at all. 
Thought was thus presupposed by experience, and to 
thought it owed those characteristics, such as the certainty 
that two and two will always make four, and that every 
change must have a cause, which are made inherent in it as 
it is assumed in our daily life to be. It is thus that, for 
Kant, mind could not be resolved, as Hume had sought to 
resolve it, into a discrete series of mere independent impres- 
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sions, which, even for the latter, had the inexplicable quality 
of being aware of itself as a continuous unity. Hind, 
therefore, in so far as it performed its constitutive function, 
could not itself be an object in the experience to which 
it was itself giving rise. For in bo performing its function 
Kant held that it gave their essential features to all 
objects which could arise for it. This it did by the very 
character of its operation. That operation took place by 
the imposition of two mental forms, in themselves empty, 
called time and space. In these mind arranged a raw 
material of orderless sensation which was there indepen- 
dently of it, and might be taken, for all Kant knew to the 
contrary, to proceed from some unknown and unknowable 
thing-in-itself. The empty forms just referred to were 
by the activity of mind schematised into replicas of the 
twdve categories, and in this way it had the means to 
hand of fashioning the raw material of sensation into 
intelligible forms, which included those, not only of nature, 
but of our individual selves as objects so constructed. 
As I have said, there were for Kant twelve modes or 
categories of thought in which thb unifying activity 
operated. To enable these to do their work there were 
the two subjective forms in which the construction took 
place, space and time, and finally there was postulated 
the raw material of sensation and feeling which was 
arranged or schematised within the two forms by the 
activity of thought operating on the principles expressed 
in the categories. These last, which, as already oteerved, 
he limited to twelve in number, were derived from the 
study of the operations of thought in judgment as 
described by the formal logic of the day, in its material 
features an inheritance from Aristotle, and they included 
such relations as substantiality, causality, and reciprocity. 
In point of fact all these categories are primarily those 
concerned with mechanical arrangement, for beyond 
mechanical arrangement Kant's conception of experience 
as actual did not really take him. It was just this limita- 
tion of experience to the externality of mechanism which 
lat«r on was to lead philosophers like Bergson to break 
away from Kant's epistemology, and to say that the real 
was something quite different from and of a higher order 
than anything that an intellect so limited could apprehend 
in experience. For the intellect, throughout the course 
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of experience as Kant conceived it, was confined, by the 
limits within which alone it could operate, to the appre- 
hension of phenomena external to and exclusive of each 
other in space or time or both, 

Kant's method was thus by a scrutiny of experience to 
determine the conditions which must be inferred as neces- 
sary to exj^ain its production. These were the conditions 
which, as I have already mentioned, he called transcen- 
dental, and which he distin^shed from inferences, 
however much su^ested to us in our reflection, of what 
was transcendent, that is incapable of being in any way 
brought within experience. 

The process was of course not one in time and equally 
not in space. It was foundational to reality in both, 
and so was metempirical. For Kant time was a form 
under which was brought all experience, inward and out- 
ward alike. Space, on the other hand, was the form or 
framework in which appeared what we call external 
experience. Because time and space were forms imposed 
by the mind, without which there could be no experience 
at all, they were a priori and the constructions made in 
them were of universal validity. Thus mathematical 
principles, the outcome of construction in these forms 
applied to an object-world which could only come into 
existence through them, were not only of universal validity, 
but, because their principles recorded the results of 
a priori construction by the understanding in pure time 
and space, they added to knowledge. Hume had appar- 
ently destroyed the claim to universal validity of all 
supposed mathematicEil truths of a synthetic kind. But 
Kaut, by referring to the conditions which rendered 
mathematical experience possible, had restored them to 
their kingdom. He was able similarly to assert against 
Hume that the relations of substance and accident and 
cause and effect, which the httter had attacked, were 
essential relations in the construction of experience by the 
understanding, and therefore capable of establishment 
as universally valid a priori for objects of experience. But 
the understftnding, just because it was confined to such 
experience as it could construct through its limited table 
of categories, could establish no reality other than a 
merely mechanistic one, for the restricted nature of the 
twelve categories through which understanding operated 
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ia the construction of experience confined the field c^ 
reality to what that nature admitted of. 

The world, however, although it might be said not to 
be more than such a finite experience, certainly meant more 
for ua. This further and deeper meaning Kant found in 
the work of Practical Reason, which postulates, as morally 
essential, ideals that go beyond the empirical world due to 
judgments of Understanding, ideals of Reason, such as 
those of God, Freedom, and Immortality. These seemed 
to be required by the conditions c^ moral life, and although 
they coiidd not be realised in experience, they were not on 
that account to be dismissed as unreal in a (Cerent sense. 
But Kant did not stop here. In his third Critique, that 
of Judgment, he showed the necessity, if certain most 
important aspects of the world as it seems were to be 
KEj^ained, of introducing, between the simple af^reheosion, 
on the one hand, by which we come to our actual yet 
limited experience, and the practical reason by which, 
on the other hand, we recognise moral ideals, yet another 
series of governing ideals which determine the judgment 
when it pronounces of things that they embody ends, 
or are so fashioned as to be beautiful. Teleology and 
mechanism belong to different orders of knowledge, and 
it was the task of the Critique of Judgment to reconcile 
them. This it did by pronouncing final causes to be 
merely regulative principles, necessarily regulative of 
the activity of the mind in surveying nature, but not 
actually included in the reality of objective nature itself. 
It was conceivable that another kind of understanding, 
not discursive like our own, which in its relation to 
the actual always proceeds from parts to other parts 
and to their mechanical aggregates, might grasp its ex- 
perience differently, and find teleological imiver^ils, such 
as ends and beauty, actual in it. Such an understanding, 
if it existed, would be an intuitive understanding which 
would comprehend in direct perception all the phases 
that came before the mind, as the outcome of a single 
principle. 

It was this notion of an intuitive understanding, taken 
up by Kant only to be laid aside, which proved fruitful 
in the hands of his successors, and ultimately gave 
birth to modem idealism. What Kant had accom- 
plished was to turn metaphysical inquiry into a new 
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H was for those who came after him to develop 
its course. 

Bat if we glance back at Hume we see dearly the 
revolution which even Kant had accomplished. He had 
set criticism to work on the notion of mind as a thing, 
and had pointed out the insufficiency for it of such a 
conception. For him the essential nature of the mind 
lay in its foundational activity as intelligence, and not in 
its being, from the merely relatively justifiable standpoint 
of psychology, a thing or a property of a thing. I am 
speatong here of the transcendental synthesis or ego, which 
he inferred as the indispensable condition of there being 
any experience at all. Introspective experience would of 
course display a finite self of a different kind, a train of 
perceptions and feelings, constructed, like other experience, 
under the time form, and fashioned into an object in the 
world of perceptive experience. The pure subject, oa the 
other hand, to which the unity of all thought must be 
referred, we could know directly only to the extent of 
being conscious that it existed. The form (tf self-know- 
ledge, as perceptive of self as an object, tells us also of 
a " What," but then this is for Kant only knowledge of a 
phenomenal self as it appears under construction in time, 
a succession of states subjected to the form of inner 
sense in which we apprehend it. 

It is the distinction between these meanings of the self 
that differentiates Kant from his predecessors, and enables 
him to refuse the path which led to Hume's precipice. 
The self was analysed by Hume into a succession of 
impressions and ideas as regards which it could be no 
more than passively recipient, if it could be even so much. 
If he did not call it a substance, with Berkeley, it was 
because he would not allow the title of the self to be 
even this. Such substantiality was not disclosed by his 
method, and for that method had no significance. But 
to the question how a mere succession of impressions and 
ideas could be aware of itself as such he had no answer. 
Here was a fact of experience which required something 
like the transcendental method of the critical philosophy 
to throw light on it, a method which should begin by 
asking the question how the experience with which Hume 
had sought to start was possible at all. 

Hume had reduced i^Uty to a succession of ideaa of 
81 
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the self, connected only by their assodatlon in the mind, 
and the self he had endeavoured to resolve into this 
succession and nothing beyond. Kant had shown that 
in order to account for the fact of our actual knowledge of 
even such a succession much more than a series of isolated 
' ideas was required. He did not, like the New Realists, 
say that the relations which held these ideas together 
and united them into the whole which experience dis- 
played, were themselves, though universals and not 
particulars of feeling or sensation, part of a non-mental 
world. So far as the raw material on which the mind 
operated in construction was concerned, he held that it 
was formless and came tiom an unknowable source, a 
thing-in-itself. Experience, in other words existence 
itself, was for Kant thus an appearance that was not 
ultimate, but one which was built up by a self which was 
not a thing but a transcendental activity of a mental 
character, setting up and filling in a framework of a 
limited character, in other language, instead of taking 
the world as a " That " &om wluch he had to start, and 
behind which he could not get, he had explained it as 
the result of a process of construction out of epistemo- 
logically obtained elements. He might, if he had acted 
on the suggestions in his CHHgue of Jvdgmetitj have 
enlarged his conception of the self so as to make it not 
separate from or poorer than the world in which it found 
itself. Indeed, at one time he had hinted that the self, 
which was one root of experience, and the thing-in-itself, 
which was the other root, might have a common origin 
and a common nature. But as to this he was careful to 
make no definite pronouncement. His system, therefore. 
In the result proved on scrutiny to be defective. What 
was the self apart from its experience ? What meaning 
could be attached to the antithetic thing-in-itself ? What 
was the meaning of the antithesis 7 Why should the 
categories of the Understanding be limited to twelve, or 
at aU, and the ideals of the Reason and the Judgmenl^ as 
distinguished from the Understanding with its mechanistic 
fsategories, be excluded from any share in the constitu- 
tion of experience as reality. All these questions and 
others were asked and presently answered in a sense 
different from what was admissiUe from Kant's standpoint. 
It was denied that knowledge could be laid, as be had 
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laid it, on the difisectiog table and lesolved into bits. Was 
it not only within experience that such a process could be 
essayed, and was not knowledge presupposed in its 
integrity as the foundation of the very endeavour ? 

It is no part of my purpose to write the history of 
philosophy, nor to show the stages through which the 
answers to the seajching questions just mentioned pro- 
ceeded after Kant's time. All that is necessary for the 
object of these pf^es is to bring out how the outstanding 
conceptions of reality arrived at after criticism of Kant 
bear on the principle of the relativity of knowledge. 

As Kant had split up experience into two component 
elements, one of which was due to the mind as a factor 
and the other to the thing-in-itself, it was natural that 
divergence of tendency should know itself. Some philo- 
sophers there were who laid stress on the latter factor, 
the thing-in-itself, which provided the element of sensation 
or feeling. Others there were who took an opposite course 
and asked whether the operation of mind in constituting 
experience ought not to have its scope regarded more 
widely than Kant had done, and be treated as extending 
to matter as well as form. 

I will touch first on the tendency of those who adopted 
the former course, and sought to approach reality from 
the side of its matter, but yet with the aid of the Kantian 
view of experience as requiring the intelligence without 
which it could not have the signihcance we find in it. This - 
school turned its attention to the supposed thing-in-itself, 
and declared that its nature was not inaccessible to the 
hiunan mind, as Kant had thought. The mode of access, 
however, they agreed with him in thinking could not be 
knowledge. But there seemed to exist a direct awareness 
which might be named intuition, and through this we 
should be able to ascertain enough to guide us to the 
character of the ultimate reality. 

Of this new school a highly important pioneer was 
Arthur Schopenhauer. His work has been superseded by 
that of Bergson in an analogous direction. For that <^ 
Bergson is more thorough, and he has made use of copious 
material which science has provided since Schopenhauer 
passed away. Still Schopenhauer stands out as a great 
figure in the history of modem speculative thought. He 
dM what William James did later on* in America, hs 
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sowed the soil with seminal ideas. Of these the diief one 
was that while knowledge must, as Kant had shown, be 
impossible to conceive as a property of a thing, still 
reflet^ion could get behind itself, and resolve even know- 
ledge into a form of the activity of will. 

Before looking at what this imports from the point of 
view of relativity, it is worth noting that the very character 
of the principle made it an imfortunate one for the 
founding of a school. Mathematicians can easily found 
schools of continuous thought, because their concern is 
a body of propositions about order in externality based 
on direct deliverances through sense. There are, therefore, 
more or less indisputable facts relating to space and time, 
CHI which ^freement can rest, and which form an accepted 
test of initial truth. In logic and even in metaphysics, 
while this is not so to nearly the same extent, there may 
still be available general criteria as tests for our reasoning. 
They are less of an objective nature than those of science, 
but still, provided we are dealing with abstract reasoning 
such as a judge has to deal with in deciding on the validity 
of an argument on a point of law, a generally approved 
conclusion, conformable to these criteria, is at least 
intelligible. But when we come to the domain of what 
is supposed to be immediate awareness, to feeling for 
which it is a condition that the stabilising influence of 
reflection shoiUd have been extruded, the case is othei^ 
wise. Whether the form assumed by the doctrine is that 
of intuition as a basis of science, or of intuition as a basis 
of mysticism, the result is not materially different. For 
the basis reached depends on mere individual awareness 
to an extent that renders it in the main subjective and 
incommunicable. The particular has been separated from 
the universality or identity which belongs to reflection, 
and not to sense as such, and is the foundation on which 
the possibility of adequate communication rests. Systems, 
therefore, such as that of Schopenhauer, as a rule are 
accepted by no large school and are not permanent. Their 
value is as instruments for criticism ; they raise a negative 
which can be usefully incorporated as a qualification oi 
what it is directed against.* 



I Although Sobopmhaoei toimded no cchool, he baa left individual 
^Bdplea who follow him with devotion, and Mme, at leaat, of theaa 
iroofl dei^ what I h«ve jnM aaid. One of hii adhweDta of to-d^. 
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This kind of isolation quite naturally fell to Schopen- 
hauer, but it was intensified in his case by his difficult 
.personality. He was impatient of the apparent neglect 
of his gospel by the professors and the universities, and he 
did not conceid what he thought of them. Why he never 
got a chair is not wonderful. Here are a few winged 
words (typical of many other sayings of his) which appear 
in the preface, written in 1844, to the second edition of 
bifl greatest book, The World as WiU and Idea. Referring 
to the idealism still current in these days in the German 
universities, he remarks : 

" This is a doctrine which it is only necessary to impose 
upon the reader at starting, in order to pass in the most 
comfortable manner in the world, as it were in a chariot 
and four, into that region beyond the possibility of all 
experience which Kant has wholly and for ever shut out 
from our knowledge, and in which are found immediately 
revealed and most beautifully arranged the fundament^ 
dogmas of modem Judaising, optimistic, Christianity. 
Now what in the world has my subtle philosophy, deficient 
as it is in these essential requisites, with no intentional 
aim, and unable to afford a means of subsistence, whose 
pole-star is truth alone, the naked, unrewarded, un- 
befriended, often persecuted truth, and which steers 
straij^ for it, without looking to the right hand or the 
left, what, I say, has this to do with that alma mater, 
the good, well-toi-do university philosophy which, burdened 
with a hundred aims and a thousand motives, comes on 

R. H. Fnaoi, hoa toat published r rather notAble eaaay on Relativitf, 
vitfa the titie £o«*m (Munich. IBSO). Aa the name tudioatM, the baaia ia 
Bobopenhaoer'a prinoiple that we are direotl^ aware of Will, the final 
leolity, in oar Dodfly life, by the analogy ot which we interpret the 
leak <rf ttie nnivem. It ia ont of the impnlae of the wHI to lealiae 
UmU that knowledge and through it it* phGDomanal objeeta ariae. Our 
ezperieooa and our adence have in conaaquence a biological duuoctec 
to which tbay always name book, and ao have Uie final Htsndorda of 
ntoaioa by niiioh hiwwtedge and recdity ore determined. Viaaoi aeeka 
to allow that all phenomena ore, for aoknoe oa mooh aa for evMydoy 
SEperiea49e, moulded by biological ohorocteiB. He mokes on attempt, 
oaeoRMStaa it ia ingemona, to exhibit Binatein'B principle and alao the 
" Qnanta " theory of Max Planck aa the ontoome of a ^jratem ot r«fiE»- 
Mice thus det«rmlued. He ooniea his iaveati^tion into the rwion of 
obemiatiy alao, ami be sshibita command of aoieatiflc detail in eadi oaae. 
But for him the Einstein principle of relattvity is of couree only » par- 
tionlor application of a wider principle, which re«;^uirea philoaophy auch oa 
that of SohopenhauBr for ita nil«rpietation. It u intereating to observe 
bow views of this kind are now being put forward wiUi much vigour in 
a«cmaDr. 
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its course cautiously tacking, while it keeps before its eyes 
at all times the fear of the Lord, the will of the Ministry, 
the laws of the Established Church, the wishes of the 
publisher, the attendance of the students, the goodwill 
of colleagues, the course of current politics, the momentary 
tendency of the public, and Heaven knows what besides ? " 

The old cynic was left to live in solitude at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, where, without wife or child, and accompanied 
only by " Young Schopenhauer," his dog, he used to take 
a daily walk across the river bridge. But his general 
knowledge, perhaps in consequence, became enormous. 
He levied a contribution on every form of learning. He 
was a master of the history of literature, as well as of art 
and music, and the evidences of what these meant for 
him are everywhere apparent in the books he published. 
His, too, was a really fine literary style. In short, if ever 
a man was equipped to be the philosopher of intuition it 
was Schopenhauer, whose appreciation of what can only 
be felt was not less than his intellectual grasp. 

Among the few thinkers for whom he had any reverence 
Kant stands out prominent. He demands an acquuntance 
on the part of his readers 

" with the most important phenomenon that has appeared 
in philosophy for two thousand years ; I mean the 
principal writings of Kant. It seems to me, in fact, as 
indeed has already been said by others, that the efiect 
these writings produce in the mind to which they truly 
speak is very like that of an operation for cataract on a 
blind man." " for Kant's teaching produces in the mind 
of everyone who has comprehended it a fundamental 
change which is so great that it may be regarded as an 
intellectual new birth." " On the other hand, he who has 
not mastered the Kantian philosophy, whatever else he 
may have studied, is, as it were, in a state of innocence ; 
that is to say, he remains in the grasp of that natural and 
childish realism in which we are all bom, and which fits 
us for everything possible, with the single exception of 
philosophy." 

Schopenhauer none the less, as I have said, sought to 
go behmd Kant's insistence on the foundational character 
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oi knowledge, and this he was able to do, without glaring 
inconsistency with the principles of his master, just because 
the latter had confined this foundational character to 
what was sufficient to account for only a limjted form of 
experience. Had Kant been in bitter earnest with the 
doctrine that knowledge was a final fact and all-compre- 
hensive, his disciple could not have got where he did 
without openly breaking with the doctrine. But Kant 
had left as open questions the natures of the raw material 
of feeling and of the thing-in-itself , Schopenhauer, there- 
fore, as Bergson has done since his time, proceeded to look 
further afield. He arrived at the conclusion that, however 
much in the rest of our external experience we are confined 
to what is phenomenal and arises &om the operation of 
the understanding as constructive, in our direct awareness 
of our bodily life we have disclosed to us, in an intuition 
which is not mediated by thought, something of a wholly 
divergent nature, the will as the ultimate fact In reality. 
By analogy we extend this disclc»ure to things other than 
our bodies. Will becomes the "key to the nature of 
every phenomencm in nature." Besides wilt and ideas of 
percefrtion nothing is known to us of any reality, or is 
even thinkaUe. That the self>disclosure of w^ gives 
rise to knowledge and to motives which arise only through 
knowledge, does for him not affect the point. For these 
do not belong to the nature of the will, which has nothing 
to do with consciousness, but to its manifestation in 
phenomenal form in a human being or an animal. What 
we are aware of as our 

" voluntary movements are nothing else than the visible 
aspects of the individual acts of wiU, with which they are 
directly coincident and identical, and only distinguished 
through the form of knowledge into wluch they have 
passed, and in which alone they can be known, the form 
of idea." 

That is why he gave his book the title of The World tu 
WiU and Idea. 

So far as the idea, that is perceptive knowledge, is 
concerned, he agrees with Kant in treating space and time 
as forms in which intelligence constructs phenomena. 
But as regards the activity, attributed by Kant to mind 
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in the shape of the twelve fundamental modes of opeT»> 
tion which were for the latter the categories, he differs. 
The activity of mind assumed for Schopenhauer, not these 
twelve forms, but that of a simpler " Frinci^de of Su£Eicient 
Reason " according to which it operated in various modes. 
At the foundation, however, of the activity of mind and 
of its pheuomenal activity generally, lay will, just as 
analogously Bergson was, later on, to find the foundatitm 
in a difierent form of creative activity with the charact^ 
of unspatialised duration. Schopenhauer holds that he 
has adequately expressed the chuacter of our concepticm 
of the relation of the will to the phenomenal world by 
explaining it to be, not the relation of an abstract 

*' idea to another idea, or to the necessary fcmn of per- 
ceptive or of abstract ideation, but the relation of a 
judgment to the connection which an idea of perception, 
the body, has to that which is not an idea at all, but 
something toto genere difierent, will." 

'Hs thus distinguishes this princijde from all other truth. 
We infer, from the analogy of our own bodily con- 
sciousness, not only that will objectifies itself throughout 
aature, but that it does so in ever ascendiug grades, as in 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. At the higher 
grades we reach a point where the individual can no 
longer get food for its assimilation only by movement 
following on mere stimuli. Movement has to be directed 
by motives, and so consciousness becomes a necessary 
further grade in the objectification of wUl. A developed 
brain appears, and knowledge, along with the world as 
idea, comes into existence. 

" Thus knowledge generally, rational as well as merdy 
sensuous, proceeds originally from the will itself." 
" Originally destined for the service of the will, in the 
accomplishment of its aims, it remains almost throughout 
entirely subjected to its service ; it is so in all brutes and 
almost in sh men. Yet we shall see in the Third Book 
how, in certain individual men, knowledge can deliver 
itself ftxim this bondage, throw off its yoke, and, free from 
all the aims of will, exist purely for its^, simply as a 
dear mirror of the world, which is the source of art. 
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Finally, in the Fourth Book, we shall see how, if this kind 
of knowledge reacts on the will, it can bring about self- 
surrender, i.e. resignation, which is the final goal, and 
indeed the inmost nature of all virtue and holiness, ajad 
its deliverance from the world." 

Besides the grades oi objeetification which the experi- 
ence of nature exhil»ts, there are, for Schopenhauer, still 
more fundamental gradations of the forms in -which will 
objectifies itself that are manifested in innumerable 
individuals, and exist as their unattained types or as 
eternal forms of things, not themselves entering into 
space and time, which are the medium of individual 
things, but remaining fixed, subject to no change, always 
being, never becoming, while the particular things arise 
and pass away, always become uid never are. These 
latter grades of the objeetification of will are analogous to 
the Platonic Ideas, which are necessarily object, something 
known, and in that respect different from the thing-in- 
itself, but in that respect alone. The subordinate forms 
of the phenomenon, which arise out of the principle of 
sufficient reason that corresponds to the transforming 
activity of the perceiving mind through its categories, axe 
not yet assumed here, but there is present the first and 
most universal form, that of idea in general, the form of 
being object for a subject. In this way the doctrine of 
degrees in knowledge and reality appears in the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer in a special fashion. 

I have now done enough to admit of some glimpse into 
the manner in which he really breaks from Kant, whom he 
somewhat hypocritically extols as his spiritual father. 
He has seen that the way of E!ant ended at a point where 
the path divided into two attematiTe and diverging 
further paths. The one led in the direction of divesting 
knowledge of every trace of having a merely instruments 
character, and freeing it from the appearance of subjec- 
tivity ; the other led to the retention of this character, 
and to the degradation of knowledge from the considerable 
position assigned to it in Kant's explanation of the real, 
by making it theTnere servile instrument of his thing-in- 
itself endowed with a positive character. This Schopen- 
hauer sought to accomplish by identifying will with what 
was for his master the captU mortuum of the thing-in-itself. 
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Bergson has sought to do something analogous in his 
theory of creative evolution. But, although he too has 
been a student of Kant, Bergson has broken away from 
him more completely. His philosophy is now so well 
known in these Islands that it is not necessary to do more 
than to point out the cardinal feature in its bearing on 
that principle of the relativity of knowledge which is the 
underlying conception of this volume. 

The work of Ber^on is not less important for its criticism 
of Kantianism than it is for its own constructive side. He 
directs his attack largely against the mechanistic char- 
acter within which Kant sought to restrict experience. If 
there be only conceptions of this order which science must 
recognise as those to which reality is limited, then he does 
not dissent from the conclusion of Kant that the inferences 
which the latter felt bound to draw were unavoidable. 
But was the method of Kant one which was true to the 
facts as we have them in our direct experience ? Bergson 
thinks not. He insists that knowledge, as Kant conceived 
its nature, transforms the real instead of disclosing its 
veritable character. Let tis look first at what Bergson 
says about time and space. He puts them on different 
footings, attributing to time, when taken in its mtegrity, 
a much more intimate relation to reality than that of space. 
Looking closely at time we find that when intelligence 
tries to form an idea of the movement of objects it does 
so by constructing movement out of mobilities put together. 
Kven in the case of a simple movement, such as raising 
the arm, what is really going on cannot be pictured in 
conceptual imagination. For the actual mobility cannot 
be pictured at all. Intelligence cuts its continuity into 
static stages after the fashion of the cinematograph. We 
are always spatialising time in this way. It was this that 
gave rise to the apparent insolubility of the puzzles pro- 
pounded by Zeno. When we try to think of time we 
represent it to ourselves under the form of a line made 
up of parts external to one another. The temporal series 
is conceived as made up of odd moments analogous to 
points in space. 

At this point in Bergson's reasoning the question 
suggests itself whether we dare assume that thought only 
visualises its objects in this spatial fashion. Siuely the 
use it makes of the images it shapes is not to regard them 
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as affording the vitima ratio of reality, but to treat them as 
fraught with meaning, as the expression of concepts which 
are more than their symbols taken as self-contained could 
express. How otherwise do we have the conception of a 
living organic whole as giving significance to its members 
by being present in them 7 This is no image of a spatial 
distribution. Bergson's own principle is that the real is 
duration, but not mere succession of events in time, treated 
as though separate in space. It is an important principle, 
but it requires to be made intelligible, and that is possible 
only through an intelligible conception, which goes beyond 
any image. When he tells us that we must give up the 
method of construction which Kant employed, and look for 
experience freed under one aspect from the moulds into 
which knowledge casts it, he makes a point which is good 
against Kant, but seems good only because of the limita- 
tions which Kant's doctrine of the mechanistic character 
of his categories imposed upon him. Bergson holds that 
knowledge cannot give us access to what underlies 
spatialised time, in which part succeeds part. He therefore 
refers us to direct intuition, as disclosing the truly real 
as distinguished from what we make it appear to us, a con- 
crete duration, or creative evolution, in which the recasting 
of the whole is always going on. Something like this 
Schopenhauer had said before him when he suggested 
that we have immediate experience of the will in nature. 
But Schopenhauer followed Kant in affirming the sub- 
jectivity of time as well as of space, and Bergson's form of 
the doctrine is therefore quite fresh. His fundamental 
principle is that intuition enables us to escape from 
spatial and mechanical views, and takes us straight to 
reality, the nature of which is to be duration that has 
action as its inmost character, and in which the activity 
is creative, a continuous elaboration of what is abso- 
lutely new. 

For Bergson it is only in such an intuition that ultimate 
reality, or what property might be called that which is 
of an absolute character, can be given. Everything else 
faUs within the province of analysis, the operation on its 
subject-matter of intellect directed oi ea^a. By intuition, 
he tells us in the InirodiKtion to Metaphytics, which he 
has written with a lucidity of diction with but few instances 
to rival it in the whole ^history of philosophy, that he 
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faeans the Idnd of intellectoal sympathy by which one 
places oneself within an object in order to coincide with 
what is unique in it and consequently inexpressible. 
" Analysis is a translation, a development into symbols, 
a representation taken from successive points of view 
from which we note as many resemblances as possible 
between the new object which we are studying, and 
others which we believe we know already." Such a repre- 
sentation can never be complete. Yet it is necessarily the 
method of positive science, which always works with 
symbols. But metaphysics has as its object to dispense 
with these misleading symbols. It is so that we get at 
the meaning of our own personality. There are no two 
identical moments in the life of the same conscious being. 
Take the simplest sensation, suppose it constant, absorb 
in it the entire personality. The consciousness which will 
accompany this sensation cannot remain identical with 
itself for two consecutive moments. For the second 
moment always contains, over and above the first, the 
memory that the first has transmitted to it, A conscious- 
ness that could experience two identical moments would 
be a consciousness without memory. It would die and 
be bom again continually. It would be unconsciousness. 
The unrolling of the duration of the inner life which we 
reach only in intuition resembles, indeed, in some of its 
aspects the unity of an advancing movement, and in others 
the multiplicity of expanding states. But no metaphor 
can express one of these two aspects without sacrificing 
the other. The inner life is all these things at once, 
variety of qualities, continuity of progress, and unity of 
directicm. It cannot be represented in images, any more 
than in abstract concepts. 

But after all it is only by appealing to intell^oce that 
Bergson has been able to get so faj*, and to avoid a sceptical 
denial of the possibility of knowledge. For his intuition 
is in truth akin in its nature to what he contrasts it with. 
But for intelligence his intuition would surely have been 
mere imconsciously directed instinct and have remained 
so. It is intelligence that has enabled him to transcend 
the point of view of intelligence itself as he conceives it. 
Intuition, in the significance it possesses for him, resembles 
knowledge more than it is different from it. It is upon 
knowledge that he falls back when he has to tell us what 
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iittniticm reveals, even though it be merely to explun the 
difference between the two. 

t am therefore iinable to differ from the conclosions of 
an American critic of Bergson's system, Professor Watts 
Cmmingham, who has worked out a set of doubts on this 
point similar to my own in a brilliant essay on the 
Philosophy of Bergson.^ We read over here a certain 
amount of the philosophical literature which is being 
ponied out in the New Worid, but not as much as is 
desirable. For America has been bringing freshness of 
mind to bear on metaphysical problems ever since the 
days of James and Royce, and this freshness is as apparent 
in the treatment of idealism by her thinkers as it is in 
the fashioning of that new realism which has had its 
home at Harvard and elsewhere in the United States, at 
least as much as it has had a home over here. 

Therefore I do not apologise for quoting Professor Cun- 
ningham when he is expressing in tus own vigorous way a 
condusion not different from that to which I have myself 
come in the question at issue. His books are as yet less 
known on this side of the Atlantic than they might well 
be. But he is still a yoimg man, and more is likely to 
be heard of him later on. 

" Thought," he says, " is a process of inteipretation 
whereby experience is unified and organised. It is the 
life of the mind which finds expression in conscious experi- 
ence as a totality. It is evident in common sense and 
science, in superstition and philosophy. It gives us the 
physical sciences, but it does not stop there. It is respon- 
sible for the biological and the mental sciences, but it does 
not stop even there. From it come our art, our religion, 
and our philosophy. It breathes through till the ramifi- 
cations of onr experience, and gives whatever insights we 
have which are worth preserving. The true, the good, 
and the beautiful arc expressions of it ; for it is our very 



If Professor Cmmingham is right we do not remain in 
any " strait-jticket of static and spatial moulds." For to 
think the world means simply to interpret it in just such 
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an infinite variety and elasticity in combinations by intelli- 
gence as it demands, whether their characters be those of 
mechanism or of teleological ends operating as final causes. 
It must be that knowledge transcends the categories of 
mechanism and is something more than an abstract under- 
standing of the kind within which the Critique of Pure Beaaon 
would restrict it. And when we are asked to infer from 
this restriction that we have to take refuge in an intuition 
which is supposed to be wholly diverse in its character 
from any possible knowledge, we naturally ask whether 
he who makes the demand has not made it only because 
he has unduly narrowed the meaning and range of the 
knowledge which gives significance and system to our 
experience. There is a formidable point made in what 
Professor Curmingham says in a later passage of his book.* 
Discussing Bergson's view that there is no real teleology 
in the world process as intelligence represents it, inasmuch 
as the process of accomplishing an end must consist 
solely in the reproduction of a &ced and static plan, the 
American critic declares this view to rest on the unjustifi- 
able assumption that will and intelligence are mutually 
exclusive. 

" The absurdities of the conception of creative evolution, 
which in the last analysis must be defined as merely an 
infinite progression without a goal, may all be traced to 
this fatal abstraction. When we remove this deficiency 
fivm our analysis of conscious experience and clearly 
recognise that intelligence is dynamic, that, in other words,- 
intelligence and will are only two terms which we use to 
refer to two sides of the same reality, we at once see that 
the abstract sort of teleology which Bergson so effectively 
criticises, and for which he substitutes his conception of 
creative evolution, is replaced by a more concrete teleology, 
creative Jinalism, in which the controlling ends themselves 
exist and grow precisely in their own creation. This 
view provides for the reality of the temporal series in such 
a way that the question ' How is time real Y ' is not an 
insoluble mystery. For it defines the evolution of reality 
in just those categories which conscious experience 
exemplifies and makes determinate — a claim which cannot 
successfully be made for the theory of creative evolution." 
1 p. 179. 
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The very experience of enduring through time in an appre- 
hended succession of continuous and connected particular 
experiences seems impossible unless a future is implied 
at every stage in that experience taken as a whole. Our 
aims and purposes enter into our present content and 
mould it. The actuality of the future is implied as a 
moving influence. In other words, ends are at every 
point, in one form or another, determining factors, and 
we bring in again the teleology which Bei^son would 
exclude, but in a form in which it is freed fitom the 
spatialising tendency to which he objects. 

As to what time really means, othef questions arise, of 
a character different from those which we discussed in 
connection with physical relativity in measurement. 
Finite experience seems to be inseparable from a temporal 
element of some sort. And yet 'd time be final, even to 
the extent in which a temporal element characterises the 
space-time continuiun, then imless that continuum itself 
Is no more than a conception appropriate only to a stage 
in reality, there can be no completed whole, such as is the 
ideal towards which we aspire in oiu* experience and our 
abstract knowledge alike. Time is refd for the finite 
individual who as an object in experience is in it. But 
he appears to be the expression, even in this his flniteness, 
c^ an entirety more perfect ; within which he and time 
alike fiall, and in which time itself is completed and 
absorbed. It belongs to our " That." Away from it we 
cannot get. Yet conceptual thought points to it as being 
rather a moment in a whole within which it falls, than 
what can be expressed in terms of itself alone. Otherwise 
knowledge and experience would seem to be tmintelligilde, 
relating as they do past, present, and future, in a fashion 
such that each mutually implies the other. Here again 
the principle of standpoints comes in. 

Bergson's duration represented as final reality, and 
Hr. Bradley's Absolute, in which thought is to coincide 
with feeling in what is different from both, thus seem to 
present obscurities that are analogous. The difficulty 
that each conception raises is the inevitable question how 
it has been reached. In both cases, the conception must 
be attained through knowledge. How, then, can it in its 
nature transcend knowledge ? Is it not more natural to 
say that the forms in which we know are limitless, and 
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that knowledge can by their aid transcend, not merely 
mechanism, but the reflection that is relational in so far 
as it throws its objects into the separation that is distinctive 
of judgments of the understanding ? It may even be that 
something tacitly resembling the intellectualism of a larger 
order, wUch became the instrument of idealism after the 
time of Kant, has really been reintroduced by Bergson 
and Bradley alike, though in different forms, both 
directed to the overthrow of the doctrine which Kant 
bequeathed. 

I will now turn to some points in Bergson's doctrine 
which have been the subject of keen criticism. 
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AN AHEBICAN CBITICIBU OF BEBOBON 

H. Beboson has done a great deal towards bringing oat 
wliat is inherent in the character of experience. But if 
the history of philosophy in the nineteenth century has 
established anything it has shown that he has hardly done 
enough. He might himself prove to be very ready to 
admit this. He does not claim to have given to the 
world any complete or exhaustive system of philosophy. 
His utterances are characterised not only by grace of 
expression, but by a modesty which is distinctive of the 
man and of his standpoint. In this respect he is wholly 
unlike Schopenhauer. 

In a recent book, L'Eno'gie SptntueUe, which Frctfessor 
WildoQ Carr has translated, under the title Mind'Energy, 
in a style which is as distinguished for excellence as it is 
characterised by a£fection.ate reverence for the author 
and his great qualities, Bergsoo makes clear his standpoint. 
B£ boldB that there is no principle from which the solution 
of the great problems can be exhaustively deduced. Yet 
the actual facts are indicative of converging directions. 
What the lines of facts converge towards is tlw conclusion 
that philosophy can no longer be the work c^ any sin^ 
thinker* It must increasingly call for corrections and 
retouches ; for progress, like positive scienoe, and, like 
that, for work of collaboration. 

But M, Bergson does not, so at least It seems to me» 
free himself ^m the dominating influence of a slnde 
principle. He is held by a view of the character of reahty 
which will not let him escape &om it, admiral^ as is hu 
open-mindedness. It appears to confine him closely. 
Let us see where it appears to make him fall short in lua 
treatment of reality. 

If thought inclu^ the whole activity of mind, practical 
S3 »W 
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as well as theoretical, there does not appear to be any 

sharp line of demarcation to be drawn between thought 
and other moments that disclose themselves in the con- 
stitution of experience. It is present in all phases of that 
experience, and, on the other hand, apart from and outside 
them it cannot work nor even possess meaning. When 
we think al»tractly it is in images and metaphors. What 
is out there before me has significance and is for me 
leal only in so far as I interpret it. But even when I 
try to think most abstractly I never get away from the 
actual or, from what for this purpose is the same thing. 
Images of the actual. Meaning is everything, but thai 
there must always be that which expresses the meaning. 
We separate the meaning from its embodiment just 
because of our tendency to conceive mind as a subject 
apart confronted by an object that exists independently 
d it. Finding that this is so, we tend to come to what 
critics of Green have pronounced to have been with him 
a timeless self, or an absolute as a totum timul, or an 
object which has its reality only in its relations. But^ 
then* what if there be no aloofness between percipient 
and perceived ? The simple way of looking at tilings, the 
way of the ordinary man, does not suggest much aloo&iess. 
He thinks of himself as an individual person, a mind, 
existing in a definite pait of space and time, and confronted 
and surrounded by an envircounent which controls hbn, 
and which consists largely of other minds and their work. 
From his sense of his position in society and the common- 
wealth, down to his relation to his wife and children, he 
feels that he exists in and through this environment, and 
that it is not foreign to him. It is only by refiectioo. that 
is to say by abstiaction, that he detaches himself from it 
eien in thought. Solidarity with his intimate siHTound- 
i^gs is of the nature of his very life. It is only within 
tins solidarity and as based on it that he draws the line, 
which is always provisional and for a purpose, between 
himself and what is not himself. The foundation for him 
of all reality is just his experience, in the wide sense in 
which it indudes his whole mental content, interpreted in 
the various meanings by the li^t of which be reads it, 
and which impart to it a significance which is nM>re 
than individual. But this experience includes time and 
space; It b true, as Bergson has pointed out with great 
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force, that these tenns are amhiguoua. We spatialise 
our images of time imduly. The elemeatal-time experi- 
ence, apart from the distorting influence of reflection 
about it, is rather of the character of unbroken continuity 
or flow, analogous to the world-line already discussed, 
than of a succession of independent items in a series. But 
the moment we begin to reflect we begin to separate 
present &Y>m past and future, and to erect what we speak 
of as present into something which is jffcsent existence 
and is fixed as such by reflection ; as contained in a 
duration, no doubt, and not within a mathematical moment. 
Now without reflection there cannot be that human 
experience which is the only experience we have, and the 
result is that time begins at once to possess a significance 
which, if secondary, is highly developed. Past and 
future are held together with the present, and we have 
to recognise that as a condition of our experience it must 
in some sense be more than what is immersed in the 
current of spatialised time. In no other way can we 
make intelligible the experience of the past in Klatioa to 
the present. But this does not of necessity imply that 
the basis of personality is a timeless self. When I look 
back and recall what I did and felt thirty years ago I am 
holding together and comparing past with present. But 
it is my past experience, emotional as well as cognitive, 
that I am comparing with what I have now. The 
experiencer has changed continuously and in detail, as 
well as the experienced. Although from one point of view 
it is the same self that has felt and known throughout, 
there has been, from another standpoint, a time process 
for the self as well as for the not-self. But this time 
process has been a time process none the less for a self 
that in an essential fashion appears to have overreached 
time as a factor or moment in its totality, but only as a 
factor or moment. The actual self is, in an aspect which 
is a necessity in its constitution, at once present, past, and 
even future. None the less time is neither external to it 
nor its creature. The foundational basis of knowledge 
and experience is an experience which presents itself as 
at once in time and out c^ it. That is why expeiience 
cannot be conceived as a thing or even as an event. 
But why should we seek to conceive what is foundational 
by the analogy of anything but itself? Its only appro- 
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prtate terms are its own terms. We must not think ot 
consciousness as a property, the eonsciousness of a person. 
The person u consciousness. He is essentially activity 
' and process, but it is activity and process aware of them- 
selves and existing only in this awareness, an awareness 
within which all distinctions, including that between real 
and unreal, arise. Zn other words consciousness is im- 
{dicitly self-consciousuess, and is fragmentary and incom- 
plete when conceived otherwise. 

Now if this be true the difficulty in regard to time has 
arisen because time has been inadequately conceived. 
The view of time as a succession of discrete units, as 
what Bergson has called mathematical time, is no more 
adequate to its nature than is the view of it as a mete 
empty or blind continuum, flowing on unbroken and 
uninfluenced by ends or purposes. But if time is only one 
factor, although one logically essential, in that under- 
lying activity of the self apart from which the universe 
has no meaning for us, then its relation to ends to be 
realised and to organisation in the interest of these ends 
becomes intelligible. If time falls within mind and does 
not lie outside it, it may be properly regarded as a principle 
through which the self organises its content, and not as a 
mere succession of disconnected events external to each 
other. 

I find myself in agreement on this point with some 
things written by the American thinker whom I have 
already quoted. Professor Watts Cutmingham, both in 
his Philosophy of Bergson and in an essay on " Coherence 
as Organisation,*' published in a recent volume of Philo- 
sophical Essays by American Writers.* After criticising 
the contracted view of intellectualism which, influenced 
by Kant's restriction of the table of categories, character- 
ises Bergson's writing, Professor Cunningham points out 
the value of the enlarged conception of temporalism which 
Bergson has introduced. Time is, he holds, fundamental 
in i«ality. 

" For my part," be says, in concluding his book on 
Bergson, " I must confess myself unable to see how it 
can legitimately be denied that intellectualism logically 
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involves some form of temporalism, and by tem[>oraIism 
I mean the doctrine that time is genuinely predicable of 
reality. For it certainly is not easy to understand how 
it would be possiUe for the universe to meet the demands 
of intelligence if the universe were in its essence static 
and piilselesfi and rigid. If intelligence demands anytlung 
of the universe at all, it would seem to demand that 
there be room enough there for its teleological categories 
to bud and grow. Surely there is no necessary inconsis- 
tency between an intelligible imiverse and a temporal 
universe ; in so far as Bergson and the anti-intellectualist 
propagandists generally assume the contrary they really 
assume the main point at issue. Nor, on the other hand, 
are we driven to the conclusion that a reality of which 
time is predicable is tpao facto subject to blind and irre- 
sponsiUe chance, A growing and changing reality, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is dynamic, may nevertheless 
be systematic ; in so far as intellectualists tend to deny 
that such is conceivable they apparently base their 
contention upon the assumptions of that type of intel- 
lectualism which they themselves not only admit, but 
insist, is outgrown. The principles of true intellectualism 
seem to me to be no more consistent with a sterUe abso- 
lutism than they are with an erratic creative evolution ; 
they rather demand of the real that it be a process — a 
process in which ends are potent, and in which these 
ends are themselves dynamic and evolving." 

In the essay to which I have referred Professor Cun- 
ningham carries his criticism into the camp of such 
idealists as hold mere logical consistency to be an adequate 
conception of truth. He quotes with approval Professor 
Sabine's question whether : 

'* H truth is the whole and if totality is the ultimate 
principle of individuality and value, and if thought is 
just the nistu of experience towards its completeness, 
what is this more perfect experience to which judgment 
is not the key ? Is it altogether perverse to suspect that 
the defect is not in the relational form of judgment, but 
in the coherence theory of truth? Is it not really 
probable that the concrete universal is an inadequate 
logical principle Y -' 
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To the questicMi bo put Professor CunninghaiQ t^ers aa 
answer: 

*' If the coherence theory is to be saved, the transcen- 
dental principle of unity within experience upon which 
it insists, and which it calls ' thought * or ' reason.* must 
be brought definitely into touch with the concrete situa- 
tions in which it is supposed to function, and must be 
so defined as to imply an intelligible view of the temporal 
order ; in short, that coherence must be so construed as 
to place the emphasis on organisation of ends rather 
than mere abstract logical consistency." 

He thinks that the coherence theory was in its origin 
a reaction against Hume's atomism, and that Kant's 
counter-theory of the transcendental unity of apperception, 
mth its emphasis on system as the criterion of meaning, 
was the origin of the coherence doctrine. The attack on 
the doctrine by the pragmatists is directed, not so much 
against the general insistence on system and imity within 
experience, as against the sort of unity postulated. For 
if the unifying principle is to be taken as an immanently 
constitutional and organisational reason, which holds 
over from one moment of experience to the next, and is 
in this way transcendental in the Kantian sense, the 
conception lays itself open to two objections. First of aH 
the unity so posited is too far removed from, and too 
externally related to, the concrete instances in which it 
is supposed to operate, and is no more than a form or 
mode of some supra-empirical ego. The true doctrine, 
say the critics to whom I^fessor Cunningham is referring, 
is that only the relevant can be true, and that the relevant 
must always be relevant to a purpose. Then again, the 
principle of unity assumed by the coherence theory fails 
to do justice to the sort of unity which is actually found 
within concrete experience. As a matter, these critics 
say, of indisputable fact, experience grows in time, and as 
a result involves a considerable degree of discontinuity 
and hesitancy ; but the unity posited by the coherence 
theory is timeless, and therefore the theory fails to discover 
any ultimate significance in the temporal order. Temporal 
discreteness seems on the face of it to have little to do 
with abstract consistency. In short the coherence theory 
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is incompetent to account for the reality of the time 
order, and implies that ultimately the temporal must be 
transcended as belonging to an inherently imperfect type oi 
experience which cannot be regarded as of ultimate worth. 

As against Kant, Professor Cunniijg^uun agrees with 
this criticism. Kant only substitutes another abstraction 
for that of Hume, em absbacticoi which is in reality wholly 
separated from time. But following out his own inter* 
pretation of Hegel in another book which he has written 
on Thought and Betdity in HegeTs Syttem, Professor 
Cunningham presses the point that Hegel and the Neo- 
Hegdians have sought to define thou^t in terms more 
concrete than those of Kant, and to bring the transoen- 
dental element within experience into more direct and 
vital contact with the concrete empirical situations in 
which it is meant to function. 

In saying this Professor Cunningham seems to be well 
founded. There is a remarkable passage in Hegel's 
Phemnnenology, to which he does not refer, but which 
forms part of a criticism of those who underrate the 
significance of time, a criticism which confirms Professor 
Cunningham's view. This passage has already been 
quoted at p. 60. Hegel, as is at lost beginning to be 
understood, did not aim at deducing objective reality 
from thought, the That from the What. The distinction 
between these fell for him within experience, not outside 
it. Pure feelings and pure thought were alike abstractions 
arising within the Uving content of ever-active self- 
eonsdousness, and owed their existence to that activity. 
The content of consciousness, or experience, was, on the 
one hand, no mere succession of iaalated and mutually 
exclusive units. On the other hand, it was not the con- 
struction of thinking alone. Nature and Logic were 
abstract aspects for reflection of the actuality to be looked 
for in mind taken in the widest sense. Mathematical 
methods are accordingly for Hegel never wholly adequate 
to the real. Time is the general counter-aspect in nature 
which corresponds to the activity of thought itself regarded 
in abstraction, and the essence of time is continuous chai^. 
The temporal order has thus a significance to which the 
abstract form of the coherence theory does scant justice. 
Professor Cunningham points this out. He declares that 
t)ie temporal aspect of experience is fundamental and is 
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tutsic. The fcHFiu of the systematte unity of human 
experience must aeeordingly be restated, and he suggests, 
as against Bergson and the adherents of the purely 
Ic^cal princifde of the coherence doctrine alike, that tlu 
latter must be, not abandoned, but restated as one of 
organisation ol ends. But such an organisation of ends 
can only be stated as a system. This brings us back to 
the value of ends with their standards, and in that form to 
rationality. For truth Is the expression of system. 
Can the doctrine that the truth is the whtde, and the test 
of coherence to which it leads, be accepted ? Fnfessor 
Cunningham thinks that this question may properiy be 
aoBwered In the afflrmative, provided that thought is 
recognised as possessing certain fundamental character- 
istics. In the first place it must be interpreted as that 
In experience which includes the various so-called states 
ot consciousness, both cognitive and emotional. Thought 
is no event over against any form of experience, practual 
or theoretical, but tite very principle of organlsattCHi 
through which the fiMrms of experience are a unitary 
whole and belong to a single experience. In the second 
{daoe it is characteristic of thoiight to hold over &om one 
moment of experience to another. For it is a principle 
and not an event, and its essence is to be past, present, 
and future at onoe. Although the time order is a funda- 
mental feature of experience, yet thought overreaches 
throughout it, and by doing so renders possible the con- 
tinuity of past, present, and future. Thus even the ends 
which govern the action of the individual may originate 
in his past history. In the third place, inasmuch as 
thought includes successive moments, it cannot itself be 
said to belong to any one moment. It cannot be static, 
but is always self-evolving, and is a principle which takes 
tlie form of a temporal process of experimentation, trial* 
and error. In so far as the current coherence theory 
tends to destroy the significance of time Professor Cun- 
ningham cannot agree with it. For truth, as it has 
meaning for us, is concerned with a present concrete 
experience, which is both discontinuous and continuous, 
and is therefore temporal. The criterion of truth as 
logical consistency is for him in reality a progressive 
co-ordination of ends, so that the criterion is not really 
separable &om reference to a temporal stream. Finally, 
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thought cannot be regarded as " a mere conscious state 
existent within some particular psychological history." 
It is rather to be found " chiefly in the physical and social 
orders, in the world-process itself." Of course thought 

"exists hi psychological experience, but then we must 
regard it as something gradually to be attained, as an 
acquisition and not as an endowment, a progressive 
process of creative effort which matures only through 
contact with the objective order, and which becomes 
aware of its own fundunental nature through its unfolding. 
In short thought must be said to have its habitat primarily 
in the objective order and only secondarily in the indi- 
vidual." 

Such a view, says Professor Cunningham, will of course 
be attacked as bringing back the trans-experiential 
elements of the old coherence theory. But he replies 
that if there be one lesson which the history of philosophical 
inquiry from the time of the Sophists down to the present 
has taught us with unmistakable certainty, that lesson 
is that a theory of truth which seeks its criterion in 
merely subjective experience ends at last in- giving us 
DO criterion at all. The failure to recognise this has been 
fatal to pragmatism. It is true that so far as the various 
" states " of consciousness are concerned they exist 
nowhere outside of a psychological experience. This is 
the case with feeling in its various forms. But is it true 
in the same sense of rationality ? My reason exists in 
my own individual mind, but it is not less true that it 
transcends my experiential limitations. " In order to 
identify ourselves with objective rationality there is no 
obligation imposed on us to lift ourselves by our own 
bootstraps." To be rational is just to be identified with 
the objective order of the universe. " Siirely science 
exists in no man's mind, but surely, also, every lowest son 
of Adam is in some sense capable of science." Otherwise, 
and if reason were not supra-psychological, the whole 
history of scientific achievement were utterly inscrutable, 
and, for that matter, the whole history of society and even 
of the individual himself. 

"Thought^ upcm which the coherence theory lays so 
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much emphasis, must not be suppcffied to be an absteict 
principle, standing over against the various states of 
consciousness, which it somehow mechanically and mys' 
teriously binds together. Bather must it be conceived 
as the principle of organisation through which these 
states exist, as they do exist, and which, because it is a 
principle, is more than these states taken either dis- 
tributively or collectively. Once again, because it is a 
principle of organisation within experience, it must iuAd 
over from one moment to another ; on the other band, it 
is not non-temporal and cannot be so conceived, since 
organisation ipto facto involves time. To speak of a 
timeless act of thought, as Green does, is a contradiction 
in terms, if thought is taken in the sense here insisted on. 
Finally, thought is not a process which is confined wholly 
to an individual biography, as is a feeling of pleasure or 
a particular desire ; thought is rather the principle of 
objectivity which spans the gulf between the individual 
and the world." 

Such a view of the real application of the coherence 
theory meets, for Professor Cunningham, the difficulty of 
the supposed abstractness of the theory. For rational 
organisation of this kind belongs to concrete experience. 
It is the determination of value within a given set of 
circumstances. *' The truth is the whole " just means 
that, under the conditions as they are discovered to be, 
the true is that which complies with the demand of experi- 
ence for rational unity. The pragmatist who says that 
only the relevant is true, and that relevant means relative 
to a purpose, is right enough so far as he goes. But 
idealism does not stop where he stops. It goes fVirther 
and offers a standard by which the varying degrees <^ 
relevancy may be judged. Here isolated desires and 
interests are logically valueless ; what is essential is the 
standard of an orgamsed whole in which these desires and 
interests have their places. The problem which arises is 
more than one of mere logical coherency. Reason cannot 
be defined in isolati(^n from concrete experience. To 
quote Professor Bosanqoet, 

** For thought which has become expert in this world, 
Buch media as sound, colour, form, rhythm, the sound 
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that with other sounds satisfies the educated ear, the 
CfdouT that is demanded by a colour scheme, are, I take 
it, as necessary and rational as the condusion of a 
syllogism." 

It is a mistake, according to Professor Cimningham, 
arising from the abstract form in which the coherence 
doctrine has been put forward, to say that teleology is 
an inadequate category, and that what is novel is in last 
analysis unintelligible ; in other words, that the real is 
timdess, snd the temporal order mere fqipearance. If 
experience could be conceived as that in which disruption 
and selection could not occur, oi^ianisation, which is 
based on selection, could not be predicated of it. Such 
an experience would be merely static. A timeless Absolute 
is thus excluded. The temporal alone is intelligible. 

I have quoted Professor Ciumingham's bold pronoun<»- 
ment at some length, because I think it is one which 
raises important matters for consideration. In the first 
place it embodies the tendencies of a new school of idealism 
which is growing up in the United States, and which con- 
tains a number of thinkers distinguished alike by freshness 
of outlook and by comparative youth. In the second 
place this interpretation of idealism is based on a careful 
study of Hegel as well as of Bergson. The claim to have 
Inrought near to each other the conclusions of those two 
thinkers is an impressive one. Has it been successfully 
asserted? 

In a considerable measure I think that it has. Judged 
by a very important test, that of conformity to experienced 
fiEict, what is suggested seems to bring us nearer to the 
actual in life than does the doctrine wluch reduces mathe- 
matical time to appearance. Of course the acceptance of 
time as a genuine form of reality is attended with diffi- 
culties. But these appear to arise from misconception. 
If time be regarded in the light in which Hegel hunself 
regards it in the passage quoted earlier from his Pheno- 
menology, the difficulties are less. For time, as he there 
describes its essence, is no more mere mathematical time 
than is the dtu^tion of Bergson. It is not exclusively 
discrete any more than it is exclusively continuous. 
Because it is Ute counter-abstraction to the movement of 
thought of which the characteristic is the combination 
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of identity with difference, it ts both eontimious and 
discrete. Now in time conceived mathematically the 
stiess is mainly laid on the second of these aspects, and 
it is not pointed out that each is itself an abstraction 
which necessitates the other, just as difference necessitates 
identity. 

Then between time taken abstractly and the thinking 
of which it Is the coxmtei^abstraction a gulf is fixed, 
iUegitimately, if Hegel is right. Things cannot for him 
be divorced from thoughts, or thoughts from things. In 
mind, which is in its nature always concrete experience, 
the two appear as moments which have reality there alone. 
They are not things apart. They are aimply diverse 
aspects of the real, and as abstractions they pass over 
into each other, excepting in so far as the refletitive 
activity of mind can hold them apart. 

Now this view ought not to be a startling one. We 
have already seen its truth exemidified in the case of 
biology. Tt^re the relations of mechanism are superseded 
by those of development in fulfilment of an end. Not 
only is the extemsdity of the parts into which space is 
resoluble overcome, but the succession of events in time 
is likewise overreached by ends which do not appear as 
separate events in time, and which yet control and moidd 
the significance of such events. In the organism the whtJe 
exists in the members and is everywhere present in them, 
overcoming their externality to each other in space as 
well as in time, and endowing them with life and meaning. 
In the organism there is manifest a development from 
birth to death, a development, too, controlled in the 
interests of the species to which the individual belongs. 
The end governs in these respects also, just as it supersedes 
the relationship of externality. Here the end is no 
external force or event. It is simply the fundamental 
character of the phenomenon, a character which endures 
through succession and change and is present throughout 
their course, moulding the development to its own purpose. 
There is apparent discontinuity at moments, there is 
accident, there is the contingency inseparable from 
externality. But the tendency remains unfaltering. 
There is no whole as perfect in its entirety as is the activity 
of mind, which is explicitly or implicitly present in every 
one of the manifestations to which it gives reality and 
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meaning. But the analogy of living is much more nearly 
that of thinking than it is that of mechanism, with its 
disjimction of external parts aggregated ab extra. Both 
in life and in thought space and time are transcended, in 
the sense that, though there, they are there as moments 
only in a greater entirety, which, inasmuch as it over- 
reaches, transcends them. We live as individual per- 
sonalities amid and by means of foreign material which 
we cannot wholly control. Contingency is everywhere 
raising its bead. We think in images to which we camiot 
wholly assign their limits of validity in our logic. Our 
life and our thought and the mechanical appearance 
which confront us are aspects of a reality which include 
them all in its phases, the concrete experience which is 
the only reality that has meaning for us, and in terms 
of which we must somehow interpret even what we try to 
conceive as lying beyond it. 

Such an experience manifests itself by its very nature 
at stages which differ in their approach to completeness, 
stages which I have spoken of as degrees in truth and 
reality. Now these stages do not, as I have already 
pointed out, necessarily exist apart in space or succeed 
each other in time. Knowledge sometimes begins with 
the higher degree of completeness and goes back to what 
is more abstract and so less perfect. When we rationalise 
experience by reducing it to terms of mathematical formule 
we rob it of most of its riches. But on the other hand 
we transcend the limits of inmiediacy in this fashion and 
advance knowledge. Moreover, the procedure is in harmony, 
so far as it goes, with the facts. The properties of straight 
lines and perfect circles hold even of what are the least 
perfect exemplifications of these constructions, that is to 
say, wherever the exemplifications can be treated as 
illustrating them they conform to the properties. So, 
too, in the case of an organism its action conforms to 
mechanical and chemical laws. There is no reason to 
doubt that the laws, for example, of the conservation and 
degradation of energy apply to the instance of an organism 
just as much as in that of a machine. But although thb 
phase b a true one it has been, tike that of the perfect 
circle, isolated by abstraction, and it does not represent 
the whole truth. The conception which the phase 
exemplifies is not a <»>mplete conception or at the hi^Kst 
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possible degree of truth and reality. It is the most con- 
Crete that is the most real, and one wonders whether 
certain general concepts among which we seem to move 
very easily, such as those of mssa, atoms, molecules, uid 
energy, will not also turn out to have been mere abstrac- 
tions inadequate to the reality of which they purport to 
be descriptive. Instead of trying to build up reality out 
of such supposed simple existences, it may be that we 
shall come to regard them as aspects, for reflection only, 
of phenomena of a richer order, from whidi they have 
derived their meaning by a process of analysis in its 
nature artificial. When at an earlier stage we were con* 
sidering the relation of the environment to the organism, 
we observed the play of this sort of abstraction, and the 
artificial view of reality to which it gave rise. It may 
be that the play of abstraction obtains ri^t through that 
re^m of nature, and has led us into making distinctions 
that are not in truth of the hard and fast character we 
suppose. 

But this does not of necessity imply that such abstrac- 
tion is error. It is rather a necessity inherent in the 
character of human knowledge, the inevitable procedure 
of a mind whose organ consists in a hxmian brain and 
body. It is the method which characterises knowledge. 
In the chapter in the second volume of his Logic, in which 
Mr. Bosanquet discusses the coherence doctrine, he speaks 
of it as a standard applicaUe to discursive thought, but 
a standard of truth which itself does not pretend to be 
the perfect or all-inclusive experience. He rejects, as I 
think rightly, the notion that truth consists in the cone* 
spondence of an idea with something external to and 
independent of it. _ That, as we have seen earlier, is truth 
only in a limited and primitive aspect. He places truth 
as consisting rather in the systematic coherence of judg- 
ments which enter into the very nature of reality. Th^ 
judgments profess to express the nature of the real so far 
as it can be uttered in a system of predicates and relations. 
Yet, for Mr. Bosanquet, the nature of the highest con- 
ceivable experience cannot be such a system of predicates 
and relations. Thought, he holds with Mr. Bradley, 
dissociates and so destroys any experience which could 
claim to be perfect. That is because he takes thought to 
be inherently relational and to ^ve us no more than 
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viiat is merely appearance as distinguished from leality. 
Yet reality is operative, for Mr. Bosanquet, in truth, and 
in this liDUted sense correspondence results. The explana- 
ticm is that judgment, which gives the appearance of 
reality, but cmly in the relational form, does its best to 
reach true individuaUty. It can never do so because 
individuality lies beyond that form. Perfect coherence is 
thus impossible, for the perfection of truth lies in a reality 
different in kind. Truth is no more than a fulfilment under 
its own conditions of the nature of reality. If it be said 
that therefore truth cannot be quite true, the answer for 
Mr. Bosanquet is that no experience short of perfect 
reality is ever quite itself. Its fullest completeness lies 
in a mtne perfect form of experience which is beyond 
itself. 

But Ur. Bosanquet makes a reservation which appears 
to me to mark a departure from the tendency of 
Mr. Bradley's doctrine, and to bring him nearer to the 
doctrine of degrees. For he goes on to say that the worids 
of our experience have been fimdamentally transformed and 
reconstructed by thought, working in and on perception 
and general experience. These worlds have their existence 
and quality in one. " Our worlds are all different, and 
yet all apparently solid, and clothed in inseparable contents, 
which nevertheless are of our own discrimination and 
attribution." These are not, as a rule, taken as predicates. 
They are regarded rather as belongings of reality, although 
we can separate them and take them as predicates. The 
interesting point about the supposed individual subjects 
in the judgments of such experience is their relativity. 
Thought has made them, and can unmake them, and 
indeed is always remaking them. Thus a quasi-real 
world is, for Mr. Bosanquet, continuously being deposited 
as part of the work of thought, and thought is therefore 
in Itself not so far removed from the nature of a perfect 
experience as the exclusively relational view would lead 
us to think. But this quasi-real world is of a plastic 
nature. Its aspects never remain fixed or static, nor 
wholly cut off from a fuller character of reality. 

Is not this conclusion one that comes near to that which 
treats reality itself, as well as our knowledge, as disclosing 
itself at a variety of levels which form intelligible stages 
in the logical progress of its self-development T And may 
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not truth lie rather in consistency in this development of 
the continuity of the logical progress trom each level to 
the larger level beyond it, than in the attainment of a 
goal which thought itself cannot define and which must 
remain for ever an ideal that cannot be realised ? If so, 
it is the striving that contains the truth, the truth of 
quality. And the ultimate reality is just what is expressed 
in the reality of this striving. It is in the world of ends 
that we must seek our standards. Was Hegel, then, far 
wrong when he declared that within the range of our 
finiteness we could never see or experience that the end 
had been really secured, but that the consummation of the 
infinite end lay la the removal of the illusion which made 
it seem unaccomplished, an illusion which ouj finiteness 
has created 1 If this be the case, then, that there should 
be progressive supersession of error is essential to what 
is no static attitude, but a dynamic process. 
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raS EEOEUAN PBINCIPLB 

Wk have seen how the caution of Kant led him to stop 
before electing which of two further paths he would 
follow. But his system could not lenuus as incomplete 
as he left it. Sctu>penhauec and Bergson chose a path 
which led far &om where Kant finally stood. For they 
both entered on the pursuit of what seemed to be 
analogous to that thing-io-itself the nature of which Kant 
had dedared to be impenetrable for knowledge. But it 
was not on knowledge that either of them professed to 
rely as the instrument for penetrating to things-in*them- 
selves. It was on direct awareness. Schopenhauer found 
this in the immediate sense we have in our own bodies 
of the reality of will. Bergson found it in a not dissimilar 
direct awareness of a foundational activity which he calls 
durie or iUm, or creative activity, but he did not lay 
the emphasis that the former did on bodily sense of direct 
intuition. 

Over both forms of this post-Kantian development the 
critics have been active. By whatever name we call 
direct awareness, or however we describe it, it is insisted 
that what it yields in the hands of Schopenhauer and 
Bergson alike is what is obviously in truth knowledge, 
and much more than any mere passive awareness. From 
the former we hear a great deal about the inherent char- 
acter of will, and also about its modes and grades of self- 
manifestaticm. By the latter we are told much of 
seientiflc detail about the creative activity and how it 
operates. Of time we learn not merely that it is, but a 
good deal about what it is. 

The result is that, not only the American criticism to 
which I have referred, but also criticism in the Old World, 
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has pressed the view that the attempt to supply the 
idle of knowledge by direct awareness has been no more 
of a success than it has been in the parallel instance 
of New Realism. Unless we are able to treat know- 
ledge as a mere causal and accidental external relation 
between entities wholly independent of it, it is difficult 
to regard it as having been shown in any of these versions 
to be capable of resolution into something anterior to itself. 

Even in the years with which the nineteenth century 
opened this attempt had been made by others, like 
Schelling, and had apparently failed. It resulted in the 
end only in what Hegel grimly characterised as a " night 
in whieh all cows look black." There was therefore a 
desire to probe afresh the ground examined by Kant, and 
to see whether it was really necessary to attribute to 
knowledge the limited scope and significance which was 
all that Kant would permit to it. This desire culminated 
in the Hegelian system, and about this system it is 
accordingly desirable to say something here, in the hope 
that it may prove less misleading than some other state- 
ments about its principles. 

It is odd that one should have to begin to speak of 
a philosophy by telling what it mu not, instead of at 
once stating wluit it was. But this appears unavoidable 
in the case of Hegel. For the habit of not taking the 
trouble necessary, in this instance a good deal of trouble, 
to proceed to the source and to master his own versicot, 
instead of trying to get knowledge of it at second-hand 
or from isolated citations, has led to extraordinary con- 
fusion of ideas. I will begin by stating once for all that 
Hegel did not suggest that things were created or con- 
structed by our private thoughts about them. 

Anyone who wants to veri^ this statement has only to 
turn to the criticism of Kant in the account given by 
Hegel of the " Second Altitude of Thought towards the 
Objective Woild," in the early part of the volume on 
Lt^ie, in his Enq/doptedia of the PhUotopkUal Seietiees. 
His very purpose, a purpose pursued undeviatingly, was 
to eliminate the element of subjectivity with which idealism 
had been invested by Kant. Nor did Hegel believe, on the 
otiier hand, in any absolute, outside and apart from human 
knowledge. He did not even, to pass to a very different 
illustration, set up the Prussian constituticn as a fiiud 
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deliverance of truth. It was merely one among a number 
of other phenomena which had to be investigated as among 
existing facts, in their relation to human individuality. 
About this he says, in the preface to his RedUtpfatotophte^ 
that the book is no more than an attempt to conceive 
of and present the state in the form it has actually 
assumed as the embodiment of rational knowte^e. 

" Philosophy has to be on its guard against constructing 
a state as it ought to be. Philosophy cannot teach the 
state what it should be, but only how the ethical universe 
is to be known." 

And again, in the Zutatz to paragraph 878 : 

** The principle of the modem world as a whole is 
freedom of subjectivity, the principle that essential aspects 
of the spiritual whole should attain their right by self- 
development. From this standpoint one can hardly 
raise the idle question as to which form is the better, 
monarchy or democracy." 

Why, then, has he been so much misinterpreted 7 One 
reason is that in the hands of lesser men the instrument 
which he wielded easily was too ponderous for them. 
After his death his school split up into subordinate groups, 
which by degrees perished from sheer feebleness. There 
was an orthodox group of the right, which found a mission 
in the defence of orthodoxy in religion and politics. With 
these topics Hegel had professed carefully to refrain from 
concerning himself, on the ground that they lay outside 
the limits of his philosophy. There was also a more 
vigorous school of the left, containing leaders like Strauss, 
Karl Marx, and Lassalle, which again went far beyond the 
teaching of its founder. There was in addition a variety 
of smaller groups of disciples, rivulets in which the main 
current was frittered away, to disappear in sandy soil. 

Another reason was the personality of Hegel himself. 
He commanded admiration because of his intellectual 
power, but the love of the general puUic he never com- 
manded, as Kant did, or as Schiller and even Goethe did 
in literature. His was a grim figure, and by no means 
altogether inspiring. Goethe, who had in some ways a 
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high respect for him, and in whose itudy at Weimar a 
bust of Hegel still stood in the days when I last visited it, 
had a very definite sense of certain defects in Hegel's 
character.' The curious will find these tooched on in the 
published correspondence between Goethe and Zelier 
which took place at the time of Hegel's death. 

Still, detached as in many respects Hegel was about 
public matten, there is no doubt that while he was a 
Professor at Beriin he made himself at times more useful 
than was becoming to the Prussian Government of the 
day. His attitude was not always admirable. Indeed, 
his personality does not appear to tuave been in all respects 
an attractive one. His strength lay in his tremendous 
intellectual power, although in his letters there are many 
indications of a gentler side. He was no recluse. He 
went into the literary society of Berlin fireely. Whether 
in all respects he possessed " the social gift," or was 
wholly a success there, is not clear. At least he appears 
to' have liked to meet his fellow himian beings. He is 
said to have played whist, and to have found in it the 
relaxation which the great Moltke was to find in it later 
on. He was a good husband and father. He is reported 
to have himself kept his household accounts, and that 
rigorously. In th^ respects he differed &om those 
eminent philosophers who have foimd metaphysics to 
consist best with a solitary life unUessed by wife and family. 
Spinoza, for example, and also Kant stenily preferred the 
companionship of their own thoughts. 

One cannot call his a figure that appeals to the imagina* 
tioD. His power of influencing dku lay in a wholly 
different direction. Perhaps his lack of personal popu- 
larity has had something to do with the distorted image 
of his system that the man in the street seems to have 
constructed and to have passed on to the present genera- 
tion. But in any event the last description that would 
suggest itself to anyone who has really busied himself in 
trying to get an accurate imptession of this extraordinarily 
powerful figure in the Walhalla of thought is that he was 
either a mystic or obscure in his apprehension. His 
knowledge was enormous, both of the literature and of 
the science available in his time, and he had flill command 

I Ooethe disKked the politioal wttaa^btn of BetUn. To H»g«l it vm 
bjr no masBS onoongonial. 
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of it. For the rest, he sppears as a rather hard man, 
always master of himself, and never expressing emotion 
onless of deliberate purpose. Few great thinkers have 
steeled themselves more against deflection by side interests. 
With Hegel the system is the outcome of an imswerving 
industry in accumulating material and of adhesion to a 
sin^ Une of thought. 

It is a himdred years since he wrote his most important 
books, and they were written in a phraseology which is 
ill-suited to the present day. No doubt philosophy has 
suffered much from looseness in expression and from the 
introduction of metaphor into its language. But Hegel 
went further than was required towards the opposite 
extreme. He devised a terminology which is his own, 
but, althou^ exact, is of a barbarous kind. He is 
systematic as only a German can be systematic. At 
times this feature approaches to pedantry. But if the 
language is repellent it is careful and replete with meaning. 
In wh^ he says there is always an approach to scientific 
precision. Once master his principle and his method 
of expressing it, and he is never difficult to follow. But 
then the preliminary discipline to which the reader has to 
subject himself is severe. For the writing is for the most 
part as abstract in form as a German can make it, and to 
say that is to say a good deal. 

£b}wever, what really makes Hegel so difficult is some- 
thing not his fault. It is the inherent difficulty of the 
problem, a proUem that is probaUy in itself more baffling 
than any other we know of. After all, Plato and Aristotle 
and Plotinus, who had the same problem to deal with, 
are really more difficult to follow. Their terminology, if 
less abstract, is looser and more obscure, find had they 
written in German their methods of exposition would 
probably to-day have been reprobated even more than is 
that of Hegel. 

I have already indicated how Kant stopped at a point 
where the way beyond divided itself, and how Schopenhauer 
and Bergson have followed one branch of the divided path. 
Hegel pursued the other. For him Kant's " thing-in- 
itsdf" was, as with them, an illusion, but the way 
towards ultimate reality lay, not in direct awareness or 
intuition of anything in itself, but in a resolute attempt 
to discover the chuacter of knowledge freed from the 
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special relativity with which Kant had invested it. This 
was the source of Kant's bdief in something inaccessible 
to experience, but which might yet be the basis both of 
our thought and of the things which it was about. 
Hegel's alternative plan was to observe knowledge pas- 
sivdy in its self-development through its multitudinous 
forms. Its intrinsic nature was for him to be active 
or dynamic. The fashion in which he found this dynamic 
activity displaying itself in the movement of thought he 
named the Begnff. The dialectical quality of concep- 
tions, by which each implied ' the other and took its 
place within an intellectual entirety, yielded, as the 
result of observation of thought and things alike, a self- 
completing system, called the '* Idea." The individual, 
or universal in concrete form, was the actual, and the 
actual was always individual. No merely abrtraet 
thoughts, no system <^ imiversals, taken per $e could be 
actu^. Nor, on the other hand, coiild a merely objective 
world exist dissociated from intelligence, as if self- 
subsistent independently of it. Such a world would be 
no mote than a mere counter-abstraetion, with no factual 
' reality. The true reality was to be found in the concrete 
\ experience disdosed in our minds, the factual reality of 
which could not be questioned. For in mind the universal 
and the particular, the abstraction and the counter- 
abstraction, were actual as united in what was individual, 
and, as these two factors or moments, were constitutive of 
what was concrete and as such actual. To determine the 
character of ultimate reality the only way was therefore 
to observe the disclosure roade by the mind of its own 
nature and its own dialectic. If we did this faithfully 
we should be able to see in what its human and finite 
qiudity consisted, and in what respects the human mind, 
as appearing in nature Eutd in self-consciousness, imported 
what was more than finite as its foundation. TUs problem 
he worked out in his first great book, The Phenomenology 
of Mind. The result was for him, as in the main for 
Aristotle, that knowledge was disclosed as being foun- 
dational of reality. The next step was, by logical analysis, 
to distinguish within knowledge its moments, a task which 
could only be accomplished reflectively and by abstraction 
from the concrete reality. He set himself to make the 
requisite analysis in his Logic, the first part of his Encytio- 
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ptgdia. There he sought to work out the various fomu 
of abstract conception which actual knowledge implies 
and makes exfdicit. He ajso exhibited what he took to 
be the dialectical or dynamic activity by which each form 
of conception involves and passes into a negative countei> 
part, a further abstraction by the incorporation of which 
it is enriched, with the result that a third conception is 
always precipitated, in its turn to develop its own nature 
similarly in virtue of this active character of reflection. 
The entirety is a system of abstract thought, as naturally 
inherent in and characteristic of the objects of mind as 
itisot knowledge regarded from a subjective standpoint. 
The com[deted entirety, being no more than s system 
of universals yielded by abstraction, natur^y requires a 
counter-system with the character of particularity, iu 
order to the attainment of real existence in actual Imow- 
ledge as we find it in experience. This it haa in the 
counter-abstraction which we call nature, which is just 
as necessary and foundational as is abstract thought. 
Neither creates the other, and both are real only in their 
union in experience and in mind, which carries us beyond 
what is usually meant by experience. For it is experience 
that constitutes the basic reality from which the start is 
made, and which all reflection presupposes. Thought does 
not make things any more than things make thought. 
Idealism and realism, as hard and fast principles, are ^iks 
beside the point. 

Hegel goes on, after displaying Logic, Nature, and Hind 
ActusJ, in the three volumes of his Eneyehpcedia, to apply 
his doctrine. It imports, as implied by its character, a 
system of scale of degrees, both in knowledge and in 
objective existence, corresponding to the standpoints to 
which the self-evolving character of reflection gives rise. 
The application by him of this principle takes t^ form of 
a treatment in detaU, in accordance with his ground 
conception of reality, of various branches of human know- 
ledge, as we find them, for example, in Ethics and the 
tb^ry of the State, in Esthetics, in Religion, and in 
History, As regards the last, we owe to him, probably 
more than to any other, the modem historical method. 
His task he accomplishes in a series of volumes with an 
impressive command of material. He was a tremendous 
student, equipped by long yean <3t patient research in 
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almost every department, and thorou^ ia his work to 
the last degree. It is his critical outlook in these regions, 
based on a coherent principle, that has been the source 
of much of his influence in philosophy, and that has 
continued to exercise a great influence even in our own 
times. For there are few, if any, out-and-out Hegelians 
left. The attempt he made to exhibit the entire universe 
in systematic form has been adjudged too ambitious. 
Even in recent British i^iilosophy, such as that of Grten, 
Bradley, and Bosanque^ it is the spirit and not the letter 
of Hegelianism that is apparent. But his influence, 
indirect as well as direct, has been enormous, aiul it is in 
both this country and America, and now also in India, 
apparent to-day as much more alive than it has been in 
Germany for fifty years past. 

The Germans are fond of saying Uiat they have made 
more out of Shakespeare than we in Britain have. This 
saying may or may not have some colour ci truth. But 
it is probably still more true that we have made more 
out of Hegel than they have. 

I shall not try to describe even briefly what Hegd 
taught the world in Hegel's language. What I wish 
to do is to inquire what is the point ^ view in which his 
teaching has culminated. To this I inoceed. For not 
only is he still well worth study even to-day, but those 
who have not studied him hani and wrestled with his 
text are scarcely fully equipped for the investigation 
which a modem philosophical critic has to undertake. I 
often observe in otherwise aUe writers easy condusions 
about him, based on materials supplied by middlemen. 
Yet no such source of supply will do. The fountain-head 
must be sought. Modem Gennany has in the main ft^otten 
him, and into modem Britain and America and India his real 
lesson, like the lesson taught by Aristotle whom he Invught 
back to life for us, hasonlyof late years penetrated. Even 
to^ay aoxat of his most interesting critiosms, such as those 
in the ZusdAv of the Philotophy of Mindt which were cunitted 
by the late Professor Wallace In his admirable tnnslatitm 
of the book, are accessible only in the original text. 

As I interpret him, he broke definitely and finally with 
Kant's attempt to treat knowledge as an instrument 
which we can haid out and look at as something capable 
of being critically dissected ab eactra into constituent parts. 
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For ^gel knowledge in its comprehensive meanii^ vaa 
the foundation and source of all that was, is, and can 
be, the medium of all possible existence, culminating at 
its highest degree in the exhibition of the distineticHi 
between the self and its object as superseded. It is for 
him within and through knowledge that this and every 
other distinction is made, whether between real and 
unreal, or fact and fancy, or being and knowing. Vox 
him the Absolute was knowledge taken in the wide sense 
in which it presents the aspects both of experience and of 
what is experienced, according as we approach it in 
refleetiMi. Reality is an experience that embraces what 
is felt and willed not less than what is thought. Know- 
ledge is our fundamental fact, the " That " from which 
we start and outside which we cumot get. Mere feeling 
and mere thouf^t are cmly asymptotic limits which we 
set before ourselves in our attempts to unravel our experi- 
ence. If we marshal its riches adequately it will unravel 
itself before us. ^or its form is to be not tmly individual 
but dynamic. Universal and particular imite in the 
individual reality as its momenta. This is so because the 
toaa contains thought as much as feeling, and is con- 
tinuously self-developing and not static, the activity ot 
subject and not of substance. The individual is always 
tweaking out beytmd itself into the infinity of its relations. 
There are thoughts and therefore univetsals which we 
fix for the mcnnent in judgments of understanding. We 
believe that we can put them into nutshells, and we try. 
But, in language which the late Lord Hacnag^ten used 
about the " R^e in Shelley's Case," it is one thing to 
put these ideas into a nutshell and quite another to 
keep tbem there. The ideal of truth is the whc^e, and 
knowledge is always reaching beyond itself after a iaxgtt 
entirety which abstract thinking is constantly forced to 
seek as qualifying the apparently static " That." For from 
the " That " the " What " is never severable, nor does it 
itsdf ever stand stiU. In the phases of experience of which 
^gel speaks the universal is nothing apart from the 
particular, and the particular as such, tai^ by itself, is 
equally unreal. Both, as I have said earlier, are abstne- 
tiona. The only actual is the individual fact front whidi 
they are abstractions non-existent in independence. The 
essence of such an actual is that identity in differenee which 
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is intelligible only when mind has an object in which its 
own character is expressed. So alone can the whole be 
latent in its completeness in every detail. Because its 
essence is to embody such a whole the individual is always 
Inealdng out, in the intellectual setting outside which it 
has no significance whatever, in the activity from which 
it is inseparable, into relations, into predicates, into 
universals, which have yet no substance apart &oin the 
facts they qualify, facts which appear as particular only 
for the abstraction through which our apprehension strips 
and isolates its work. Thought is relational, but for 
Hegel it is more than relational. It is always transcending 
this phase by seeking for Airtber wholes in which the re- 
lations it estaldishes are included and superseded. Such is 
the movement of experience. It is our experienoe, yet we, 
found in it as finite, are only so found by dutinctions which 
thought makes within the field of its own reality. As in 
its activity tbe moment of the subject comes into 
prominence, we are carried by reflection beyond tbe idea 
of self as only a sentient and inteUigent organism existing 
within a world which controls as wdl as confronts it. 
It is so that we have experience at its degrees in tbe 
order of reality, and it is only through reflection that we 
become aware that such experienoe points beyond itself 
to tbe conception of an entirety in which subject and the 
object in knowledge cease to appear divergent, a self- 
contained system outside which there is nothing, inasmuch 
as there is and can be no meaning to be attached to 
existence outside or beyond it. Such an idea we who exist 
in point of fact as finite centres, conditioned by our station 
in the worid, cannot visualise. It cannot be yielded by 
the particulars of sensation. It is intelligible only 
mediately and for reflection, not by direct apprehension. 
Neverthdess it is the truth about the object-world, and 
is that in reference to which such a world alone has a 
meaning. This is the Hegelian Begriff or " Notion," and 
its completion, when its full implication in the entire 
system of its activity is before us, is the Hegelian system. 

Now, how does Hegel get at this result T What is his 
method ? To understand this we have again to turn to 
his first great work, the account of his " voyage of dis- 
covery," published in 1807, under the title of the 
Fhenomefw^gy of Hind. Tbe book was finished, in tbe 
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autumn of 1808, amid the rattling of sabies. Napcdeoa 
entered the little university town of Jena while Hegd 
was putting his last touches to his work. " I have seen 
the World Spirit," writes Hegel characteristically to a 
friend : *' it was on horseback." 

It is the world spirit, in a wider meaning than the 
domination of Europe by aniy one nuui, that Hegd set 
himself to consider in his Phenommology ; it is the pene- 
tration of experience by thought. He starts from what 
seems simplest and least mediated by reflection, and 
assumes the idle of a passive observer who watches the 
work of reflection, playing not only on what is externally 
apprehended, but on what is of its own nature. I notice 
that it is now noon, and I write it down. But no sooner 
have I done so than this immediate truth has ceased to be 
immediate. It belongs to the past. It was then noon. 
Now it is a quarter past noon. " Now," which appeared to 
he given to me as an inert and particular character in per* 
ception, turns out, as soon as I try to fix it, to have been 
fashioned through an active if abstract universal, real 
only in a succession of singular or individual occurrenoes. 
It is the same throughout with the " Here " and tlie 
*' Now " ; the " This " and the " That " ; the " I " and 
the " You." It is as universals that they have meaning 
and remain enduring in a succession of singulars, the 
nature of which is always to be developing new lelaticMU 
for itself. This is why scientific truth is always abstract. 
The self-developing character of the immediately teal 
never stands still, for what is immediate derives its 
stability and permanent significance from the thought in 
which it sets itself. Goethe knew this when he wrote 
the lines in which, in the Prologue to Fauit, he makes it 
a command from God to man to. strive to hold fast the 
best in life by setting it in thought that endures. 

The penetration of mind into reality is everywhere 
apparent. Hind is not a thing merely confronted by 
another thing, its environment. It is an activity, a power 
that at every point makes that environment what it is for 
us and what it is in itself. It contains within itself the 
environment, as well as the centre for the reflection in 
which its objects are focussed ; finds itself as what makes 
these objects real ; and establishes the distinction between 
itsdf and them. As I look out on the country that lies 
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in frcmt of the window at which I am at this partiotdar 
mcanent writing, I see that great truth everywhere 
esMmplified. Relativity is the order of the day. It 
there is nuitter which seems inert it is only because for 
practieid purposes I regard it as such. The com grows 
up as if purposively reding an end, by transforming the 
soil and moisture about it and making them parts of a 
living vegetation. Life u everywhere, and the more I 
look closely at what seems to be its environment, the 
more I find that environment to have its meaning only 
in relation to life. If I regard it otherwise, as the matb^' 
matidan, the physicist, and the chemist must do, it is 
in order to isolate and fix aspects gotten by abstractifms 
which do not exhaust its reality ; in other words, to get 
knowledge belonging to different orders in reflection, and 
affording degrees in that reality. The stages in the 
panorama which unrolls itself in front of me, the self- 
presoktation of the hills, of the river, of the trees, and 
of the men and women who are working in the fields, none 
ci these disclose a single or exclusive degree of reality. 
All are present as aspects that are not separate existences, 
but are the outcome of different standpoints that imply 
each other in the entirety which underlies my experience 
of each taken as singular. The rocks are worn down by 
the wat«, and are required to furnish the material which 
life incorporates and exhibits at a new stage for reflectitm. 
The basic slag, which is the refuse from the ironworks, 
serves the life that incorporates it into organic existence 
as a valuable manure. The farmer and the farm servants 
respect each other as personalities, brought into unison 
in their labours by the common purposes of the conscious 
intelligence which assigns to them their places in a 
kingdom of ends. Everywhere nature shows aspects 
wh^h are degrees in relationship only in a known that 
has no significance separable from its being known. As 
Aristotle long ago pointed out, the antit^besis between 
matter and form is a fluent one. What is in one reference 
matter is in another reference form. Wood, he told us, in 
rdation to the finished house is matter ; in relation to the 
growing tree in which it is alive, it is form. So the soul 
m relation to the body is form, in relation to reason it is 
matter. The Aristotelian conception was that the 
totality of existence constituted a graduated scale, of 
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which the lowest degree was a " first matter " entirely 
without form, and tise highest a " last form " entirely 
without matter. What finds itself between these limits 
is in one aspect matter, in another form, and each 
is constantly translating itself into the other in a 
|woces8 of what for the great thinker was a process 
of beeominff, through higher and ideal formations in 
reflection. 

The Hegelian conception of experience in the Phenomeno- 
hgy is not different in principle. For Hegel, too, idatioBS 
which are only intelligible as being akin to those ai thought 
are constantly breaking through the abstraotness of a 
supposed mutual externality, and disclose the real as a 
scries of stages in quaUty. The series does not appear 
as one of mere succession in time, for time fnKU the 
psycholt^lical point of view is itself but a form of abstract 
externality. Still, apart from series in some shape, and 
ftom notions which it implies, the riches of the worid as 
it appears are inexjdicable and immeaning. SubstatMse 
and cause are notions that pass over into each other in 
reflection. The effect is in one view identical with the 
sum of the conditions that constitute its groimd. In 
another view the distinction between the cause and what 
ft^ws on it is vital and cannot be ignored, inasmuch as 
adequacy of thought requires it. Tlwught, conceived as 
giving rise in its activity to the standpoints firom which it 
treats reality in the experience that is its object, is for 
Hegel the ground fact of the Universe, and it is the [day 
of thought in its self-development tiiat is the spcctede 
he seeks to imfold in the Pheitomenoii^, alike in the 
world and in the self. 

The ground forms of such foundational thinkii^, taken 
in their relation to each other as a self-completing series 
of abstract categories which culminate in an entirety, is, 
as I have observed curlier, the subject of Ifegel's Logic. 
It is thus a metaphysic which deals only with conceptions 
got by abstraction from the actual. The advantage of so 
treating them is that their significance can be ascertained, 
and a dialectical movement of thought can be exhilxted 
in which the relational form, into which the shatp dis- 
tinctions made by undeistanding throw our judgments, 
is superseded by being made subservient to the ^d that 
takes shi^ in the entiiety irf the [oocess. Hub entinty 
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Is the " Idea," and bis Logic exhibits it in a form in which 
it and its contents are not more than mere abstractions. 
The eoonter-abstraction to its character as a kingdom ot 
univenak is described in his Philosophy of Nature, where 
cattemality in space and time, the primary characteristic 
of particularity, appears as reality under another aspect, 
which cannot stand by itself, or even be stated in the 
form of mere particulars. The abstractions of the Logic 
and the counter-abstractions of the Philotophy of Nature, 
have meaning and reality only as the miiversal and 
particular moments which are implied in our experience 
and in the individual form which distinguishes it. Neither 
•et is created by or can be deduced from the other. Such 
abstractions have existence merely from a metaphysical 
outlook, and attain to factual reality only in the mind 
in which they combine. But because it implies, not 
merely pure thought, but the natural aspect tdso, mind, 
which is thus inseparable from the particular, &om one 
pc^t of view arises through nature. It is, therefore, at 
its lower degrees of actuality, finite. But it is also pre- 
supposed by nature which attains reality only in it. Hind 
can thus exhibit an ascending order of degrees, and accord- 
ingly it presents aspects, depending on these in their order 
and character, as belonging to self-consciousness, not 
only in the individual, but in the family, the state, and the 
embodiments of intelligence in ethical and juridical systems. 
The Prussian constitution, as I have said, was, for Hegel, a 
fact of experience to be investigated in its place just like any 
other. Its position in the panorama of the world's history 
and the logical significance of its structure bad to be ex- 
amined. But beyond this Prussian state and beyond every 
other vrare the idefds and degrees in reality realised in 
spiritual life, in Art, in Religion, and in the kno^edge that 
has so emancipated itself from limited ends and consequent 
undue abstractions that it can take account of the object- 
worid as in ultimate analysis that in which mind finds 
itself and nothing outside or beyond itsdf. 

It is just mind, taken at the highest stage it reaches 
through Art, through Religion, through Philosophy, that 
finds God as immanent in it, and experience rightly 
interpzeted to be the real revealing itself. A direct and 
immediate apprehension c^ the full truth is not possiUe 
tax an intelligenee that is throughout hampered by the 
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mommt <ji tbe particular, and is bound up with bodily 
organs and with nature itadf . We are in the world though 
not of it, and we cannot escape from the external and 
the contingent. The particularity of the very sdf opens 
the door for ertor and tat sin. For. as we luiTe seen, if 
nature has its foundation in mind, mind has its finite 
••peels through nature. That is how tbe irrational and 
ocHitingent arises and confuses mankind, and that is why 
the reflective consciousness has a long path to travd 
towards its emancipation from the deadening mass at what 
oonfronts it. But as we comprehend we transcend, and 
thought, even when c(si4'^'*°^ ^7 ^'^ inseparaUe sense 
of flmteness. is in its ^tuie infinite. By the use ctf 
concepts which, though always abstract may be not the 
less true, by tbe power of reason, it can thus reach 
conclusions about God as well as about man. . For the 
difficulties and tbe mysteries have their fountain and 
origin in a limitation which it is aware of and, just for 
that reason, is ever passing beyond. 

Such, as I understand it, is tbe underiying prineijde of 
tbe Hegelian view of tbe relaticm of the cosmos to the 
completed entirety of knowledge, the Idea realising itself 
In mind with the combination of general and particular 
moments in its activity. Tlw factors in that activity are 
the abstractions of universal and particiilar. The actual 
is always concrete and is self-de^oping experience. It 
is a view not far divergent from that of Aristotle, whose 
teaching had influenced it profoundly. It may be too 
ambitious. It may be impossible for thought, con- 
ditioned by nature as it is, to penetrate as far as Hegel 
attempted to penetrate in his system. Btit at least the 
attempt stands out like that of tbe great Greek, whom 
Dante calls " the Blaster of those who know," as belonging 
to the highest level in the history of human effort in 
knowledge. We may hesitate before accepting the 
Hegelian conclusions, as we hesitate to-day to accept what 
was t(dd us by Aristotle. But in each case tbe method 
employed is of a great order, and it is the method that is 
of most importance. The reader lays down both e:q>osi- 
tions stimulated in his faith in tbe value of a sustwned 
effort to see things steadily and to see them whole ftom 
an outlook that admits no limitation to tbe " wonderful 
mi^it oi thou|^" If thought can penetrate at all into 
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the millstone that is inevitaUy there for finite mindg 
that are organically conditioned* Aristotle and Hegd 
have got some way in enabling us at least to see into the 
general natnre of the millstone. 

I have now tried to say what can be said about the 
Hegelian principle in the compass of a few pages. I haw 
ecH&ned myself purposely to its bearing on the dofitrine 
of relativity in Imowledge, a bearing which appears very 
dose. I conclude this chapter by repeating that no 
{^osophical doctrine has been more misrepresented or 
given to the worid in a more distorted form than has beea 
Hegelianism in current literature. It is only now that 
we are beginning to understand what Hegel really meant 
to do. This hu been partly due to this abstract and 
almost pedantic way in which he has expounded his own 
thoughts. But the thoughts are all set out in his writings. 
It is his apparently too ambitious manner of exposition, 
and also the nibfcnsh with which many of his disciples 
and eonunentators proceeded to overiay his system, whidi 
have disguised from us his real meaning. But the lesson 
he tau^t has already been assimilated by many. It 
took over two thousand years for us modems to think 
ourselves back into the real significance of the teaching 
of Plato and Aristotle. It seems, however, as if less time 
would be really required to penetrate through the crust 
with which the Hegelian principle has got overiaid. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE BELATION OF HAN TO SOCIETY 

l^_to this stage what we have been concerned with has 
been primarily the theoretical aspect of knowledge. But 
knowledge is more than merely theoretical. It not only 
issues in action, but it » action. It does not leave its 
world as it finds it. As the principle of relativity shows, 
H shapes appearance and reality alike in nature. It is 
the fact that both of these stand to it in a relationship 
which is in a measure dependent even on the organic life in 
which knowledge expresses itself. Colours, for example, 
may vary in the perceptions of different individuals. 
Knowledge is, however, not the less spontaneous and 
self-determining, and so are the external forms which it 
assumes in natural fmd social life. 

Just as we are free in what we call theoretical knowledge, 
so are we free in the kind of knowledge which assumes 
the form of choice. We can select on our own initiative. 
And just as what we know theoretically is independent of 
the individual subject, in so far as both arise within 
knowledge and have it, in its foimdational character, as 
their common basis, so it is with value and the choice 
oi value. Values are in their essence independent of the 
individual subject who selects them, inasmuch as if they 
did not owe their significance and reality to something 
else than his arbitrary selection there woidd be no objec- 
tive woiid of the good and the beautiful, any more than 
there would be of the true. When we know nhat we know 
is an actual and real worid that is independent of our 
subjectivity, in so far as that subjectivity is but a 
derivative result, the distinction between wliich and its 
object-world is a distinction which falls within the foun- 
dational character of mind itself, as resulting from it. 
If we approve of some end or of some possible action as 
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right or as beautiAil, we recognise it as not dependent for 
b^g so on an arbitrary choice. It is so and cannot, 
the conditions remaining unchanged, be otherwise. 
Here, as in the other cases, we find degrees and difierenees 
of level in knowledge and reality. 

The fact is only another illustration (tf the princiide 
that tiie individual is always more than at first sight he 
seems to be. Whether it is the individual as the active 
subject in knowledge, or the individual object of that 
knowledge, what becomes apparent is that we are dealing 
with neither a fleeting particular nor a merely static 
universal. It is the universal that is active in individual 
form, and is therefore always dynamic as pointing beyond 
itself. The universal moment gives the identity which 
is not the less identity that is r^ only in difference and 
constant change. The static aspect of the actual is due 
to the abstraction which hypostatises the imiversal moment 
into what is unreal, save for the legitimate purpose for 
which abstraction is apfdied in clarifying and communi- 
cating knowledge. 

Value in its ethical and Bsthetic sense is thus the 
outcome of the root princif^e of degrees. We cannot 
challenge the ultimate standards of such value or express 
them in terms of what is lower. Just as the organism ia 
no mere aggregate of isdated particles, so the good and 
the beautiful are no mere preponderances of atomie 
pleasures. Hedonism has always failed as an adequate 
expression of the facts. It is only in the terms that are 
peculiar to themsdves that we can even speak property 
of the good and the beautiful. They are what they are 
because they stand for independent stages -in mind. If 
the phenomenal world in wluch they are illustrated and 
expressed is but transitory, they themselves, as principles, 
on which even its changing aspects depend for their 
reality in time, are not transitory. For they are the 
conditions apart from which what appears in time cannot 
so appear. 

We have seen how mechanism, life, and personality 
present themselves as belonging to different levds in the 
real world, levels of which the exi^anation cannot be 
found by trying to construct what is higher out of what 
is lower, but must be looked for rather in abstractitnui 
made from above downwards firom a yet fuller reality. 
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To the region of personality belong the phenomena of 
the degrees of goodness and beauty. It is the will that 
is good. It IB for the mind, and tor the mind only, 
that beauty is bom and is there. Goodness and beauty 
are what have been called tertiary qualities, but they are 
as much aspects of actual fact as mechanism or life. The 
emphasis is here on what is personal, the relation of the 
free subject to the object-world of which in certain aspects 
it forms part. But neither that world nor the mind 
which it confronts is capable of being adequately 
described apart from the recognition of these aspects as 
integral to the entirety. 

If we begin with th^ good, the first thing that strikes 
us is that the region in wtuch we have to seek it is that 
of the free person. He can choose, and in certain phases 
of his choice it is an individual and inward standard 
which appeals to him, a standard set up by his con- 
science. He knows the difference between right and 
wrong, and his inmost self bids him choose what is right. 
He stands before a tribunal, and the tribunal is his own 
self, his self at a higher level than that at which it pursues 
the merely pleasant. Just as in man knowledge is the 
medium within which the individual self develops and 
expresses itself, so it is with the individual will. The 
form here is that of choice, active preference, a process, 
not a mere isolated event in time. And the reality of 
this activity cannot be understood apart from a higher 
degree in that reality than the isdated and fragmentary 
volition of the individual, looked at in his aspect of one 
organism among a numerical multitude. In all of these, 
just as there is identity in their thinking, so there is 
identity in their ends in volition. 

In the next chapter we shall have to examine the possi- 
bflity of what is called a general will, and to see what 
are the limits of the conception and what it actually 
means. At present it is sufficient to suggest that it may 
prove to be the individual mind in its larger significance, 
as dominated by ends that in other individuals are identical 
with its own. This may afford explanation, not only of 
morality strictly so called, but of much besides to which 
we shall come presently. 

What we call conscience is this sense of ends of higher 
value and obligadoa than any that are concerned with 
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merely personal interests. Conscience is what, when his 
sense of it is fully awakened, man recognises as bis private 
tribunal, his own court for decision between values. But 
it is private only in so far as its scope is the life of the 
particular man, not the less that he is more than a mere 
isolated individual. The sanction is subjective, and it is 
binding on himself as an individual subject. He has in 
this region no right to force bis decision as regards himself 
in the same fashion on his neighbours, however certain 
he may feel about that decision in his own case. The Very 
loftiness of the motive which makes a man think more ot 
tbs interests of his neighbour than of himself, or that bids 
him sell his goods and give the price to the poor in 
obedience to an inward call, renders that motive in the 
highest cases incapable of being made a rule of universal 
application in any positive form. To make it so would 
be to trench on the freedom of other persons to seek and 
follow the dictates of their own consciences. That was 
why Kant's attempt failed, the attempt to lay down as the 
canon for all conduct that it should conform to an obliga- 
tion to act at all times from maxims fit to be universal rules. 
When this was worked out in relation to human society it 
appeared that such maxims could be no more than merely 
negative, and must prove inadequate as guides to daOy life. 
Morality, properly so called, is not enough for citizen- 
ship. Society requires binding rules of a positive char- 
acter, and institutions by means of which these can be 
made effective. Such rules must restrain effectively 
arbitrariness in individual conduct, in the interests c^ the 
community. Without them others could not have freedom 
to live their lives. But such rules are, as we shall see 
later on, simply the embodiment or expression in objective 
form of the common purposes of mankind living in the 
groups in which it is distributed. Law, properly so called, 
whether civil or criminal, consists of certain regulations 
for conduct which have been laid down publicly, either 
directly or in virtue of delegated authority, by the sovereign 
power of the state. There has been such a delegation even 
when a railway company, acting with statutory authority 
conferred on it, makes bye-laws, for these derive their 
binding character in reality from the government of the 
state, and while unrevoked are laws as binding as Acts 
of Parliament. 
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But law is mote than a mere comauuid. It is this 
indeed, but it has a stgnificaace which cannot be undei- 
stood apart from the history and spirit oi the nation 
whose law it is. Larger conceptions than those of the 
mere lawyer are required for the appreciation of that 
significance, conceptions which belong to the past, and' 
which fall within the province of tlw moralist and the 
sociologist. Without these we are sometimes unable to 
determine what is and what is not part of the law. 
Anyone familiar with the proceediags of law courts knows 
how often the historical method has to be applied, in ascer- 
taining, for example, the principles which decide the 
invalidity of contracts as offending against public policy. 
In England considerations may have to be taken into 
account differing from those which would obtain in a like 
case on the Continent. The laws contain general rules of 
conduct, expressed in objective form, and enforced by 
sanctions applied by the state. But they are not always 
to be found expressed in definite and unchanging form, 
and the tribunal which enforces them often has to consider 
a context of a far-reaching character, a context which may 
have varied from generation to generation, and which 
may render even a written rule obsolete, or make it 
necessary to apply one that is imwritten and about which 
ethical judgments are at variance. There is also a large 
class of cases which come within the law, but which the 
judges feel themselves unable to decide. When the 
question is whether a van has been driven negligently, or 
whether a contract for carriage has been made with suffi- 
ciently clear notice given tlmt the contractor has only 
undertaken to convey on certain terms, the terms, for 
instance, tliat he is to be exempt from the liability that 
would be implied had be been silent, the question whether 
in such cases the course that has actually been followed 
was proper and sufficient may turn on no general principle 
of law strictly so called. It may depend, not on abstract 
rules which cannot take account of all the particular 
considerations that ought to be weighed, but on what 
reasonable men of the world would say that their fellow- 
man ought in the individual situation to have done. In 
other words, the judges confine themselves to defining the 
question and to saying what is admissible as evidence on 
its merits, and leave the decision of what is to be regarded 
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as legally right or wrong in the particular case to a jtxty, 
or, it may even be, to themselves as mere judges of fact. 
For what has to be determined here is just how a reason- 
aide person, acting as other reasonaUe men would do, 
ought to have conducted himself. 

In these, as in other instances, the province of law 
overlaps part of the province of a different kind of obliga- 
tion which usually luts no legal sanction at all, and may 
also fall far short of the obligations of conscience. In 
this latter province, a far more extensive one, we find a 
system, coloured by community tradition, in which also 
individual conduct is regulated and controlled. But such 
control has ui most cases no legal sanction attaching to 
it, notwithstanding that it applies, just as law ought to 
do, to all the members of society alike without distinction 
of person. We have never had in the English language 
a distinctive name for it, and this has been unfortunate 
because of confusion both in thought and expression 
which has arisen from defective terminology. In German 
the system to which I am referring has been marked off 
as that of SittUcJikat. This is the system of habitual 
or customary conduct, which may overlap the field of 
much of what is covered by morality, as well as of much 
of what falls within law, and which embraces all these 
rules for conduct on the part of members of a community 
which general opinion asserts that it is " bad form " or 
" not the thing " to disregard. The general sense attaches 
to these rules a sanction to this extent, that the man who 
disregards them is in peril of being " cut," or at least of 
being looked on askance. The system is so generally 
accepted and enforced by opinion that no one can venture 
to ignore it without in some way suffering at the hands 
of his neighbours. If a man maltreats his wife and 
children, or habitually inconveniences his fellow-citisens 
in the public streets, he is pretty sure to find himself the 
worse ofi in the end, even if he has not broken any law. 
It not only does not pay in the end to do such things, but 
the decent man does not wish to do them. What he looks 
to is the standard of the community of which he is a 
member. He luis everywhere around him an object* 
lesson in the conduct of respectable people in the com- 
munity to which he and they belong. Without habitual 
self-restraint on the part of the natural man, that is the 
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man as tending to yield to animal impulaea, there could be 
no toleralsle social life, and real freedom for human society 
could not be enjoyed. 

It is this sense of obligation towards others, not merdy 
subjective, like that of conscience, and not external, like 
that of law, that is the chief foundation of freedom 
within a civilised community, and also of the institutional 
forms of such a conmiunity. The reahty of the system 
takes shape in family life and in other social instittitions. 
It is not limited to particular forms, and it is capable of 
manifesting itself in fresh aspects and of developing and 
changing old ones. The civil commxmity is more than 
a mere political fabric. It includes all the social institu- 
tions in and by which individual life and development 
are influenced, such as are the family, the school, the 
church, the local assembly. It extends its mouldit^ 
influence to the legislature and to the executive. None of 
these can subsist adequately in isolation from the others. 
They embody different kinds of general purpose, and are 
expressions in varying forms of that purpose in such a 
fashion that society appears as an organic whole which 
includes the nation and may extend beyond it. 

But if these purposes are to be effectively expressed 
they must themselves be living and effective in their moving 
power. For if they become feeble the institutions of which 
they are the foundation will also become feeble and 
begin to lose cohesion. Different nations excel in their 
SittUehleeit in different fashions. The spirit of a great 
community and its ideals may vary from those of other 
communities. Moreover, nations sometimes present the 
spectacle of having degenerated in this respect. The 
world is always changing, and the nations within it change 
their levels, and not invariably for the better. 

That the system of what is " good form " or " the thins 
to do " is not coincident with the systems of morality and 
law, is on occasions quite apparent. The duel has been 
generally condemned in this country both by morality 
and by law. Yet to shrink from it used not very long 
since to be what social opinion could not tolerate. That 
has changed. But more recently, while the war spirit 
was at its height, we had opportunities of observing 
the same phenomenon of antinomies arising between 
conscientious conviction and social opinion. Some- 
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thing of the same kind is true of gambling and gamUinc 
debts. 

What is essential for the strength of such a system of 
social opinion is that it should have become a matter of 
h^it and of second nature. The well-behaved person 
does not ordinarily have to reflect on how he ought to 
behave himself. Good form, in the street or in the 
parlour, is with him almost instinctive, and he is the 
more appreciated the more this is characteristic of 
him. For his action is neither due to the reflective but 
imconstrained -dictates of his conscience on the one 
band, nor to his knowledge of the statute book, with the 
penalties it prescribes, on the other. The explanation 
of his fitness to be a member of society is that he is no 
isolated particle, but a person living in relation to his 
fellow human beings, and permeat^ by ends held in 
common with them, by which, however little consciously, 
his conduct is influenced at every turn. It is by the 
fulness of the life of the whole as shown in his activity 
that he is judged, and his individuality becomes larger 
and not smaller by his acceptance of the duties he owes 
to those around hun. 

The self is thus no static substance, but is dynamic 
subject. The activity of such a subject has a diversity of 
forms. It is reflective, in the face of the world which cou' 
fronts it and in which it exists. But it is also a moulding 
force with power over its surroundings. This power it 
exercises when it wills and acts in furtherance of its choice 
in so willing. The power may be great or may be small. 
But it is a power winch is to a very great extent exercised 
for ends and through means to these ends which are 
identical for all the individual subjects who constitute 
the group or the community. For the self, as we have 
seen, is what it is in the region and at a level of knowledge 
which is identical throughout its difierences in diverse 
individuals. The ends are therefore in like manner, not 
mere events existing in externality and oidy resembling 
each other, but the same for mind in its multitudinous 
forms of self'-expression. Organisms exist separately in 
space and time. But these, even though uiconscious, 
are self-directed in the fulfilment of encb that are not 
extern^ and much more clearly is this the case with 
what we distinguish as separate intelligences in the 
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orgaDums through which they are expressed. The soul 
that ha> reached the level of being a self is self •detenniuing. 
Its energy is of a nature to which the principle of oon- 
serratiou that rules in the nkechanical world has no appli- 
cation. Hind as we observe it in the self initiates, and in 
initiating creates, as Bergson and others have impressed 
on us. The self is not only capable of free choice, but, 
because it is rational, it chooses some ends in preference 
to others. It chooses these because it has latent in it 
higher standpoints of its own existence, at which these 
ends represent for it good as distinguished &om evil, and 
beauty as distinguished from ugliness. The differences 
in such levels are apparent, and, while we are free to 
choose, we feel ourselves morally and testhetically impelled 
to choose what is better. Difference expresses itself in 
the form of distinction between values, and these values 
are for us radical facts. When perceived we cannot 
ignore them without standing self-condemned, condemned 
ttiat is to say by our higher nature, a nature which we 
feel an obligation to aw^en and to keep awake. It is 
in this sense that these values are foundational, just as 
truth is foundational in theoretical reflection. Behind 
them we do not go. We may misconceive and distort 
them, just as we may fall into error in reasoning. It is 
of our nature so to do, for we are free ftgents and uncon- 
strained. But back to them we come, just as we always 
in the end seek for deliverance from error and for the 
attainment of truth. We have a sense of moral and 
KSthetic responsibility, just as we have the sense of 
intellectual responsibility. The two are cognate, and 
their origin is the fact that even in daily life the self has 
a higher level than that of simple particularism. 

Just as we find the nature of truth to lie in systematic 
as distinguished from merely fragmentary apprehension, 
so we find value to be more than particular in its character. 
The individual shapes that it jwesents have as their dis- 
tinguishing quality identity in their differences. Value 
im^ies choice, and choice in fulfilment of a consciously 
adopted purpose. It therefore implies personality, and 
is no attribute that can belong to things taken in abstrac- 
tion from the subject to which they are present. Value 
falls within the domain of mind as such. But within 
this domain there is an infinite variety in ^e nature of 
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value. For instance, It may lie in the quality of a 
pleasure, or it may consiEt in the accepted and satiafying 
excellence of a moral action. But in neither cose is the 
value rect^nised referred for its standard to anything 
below itself. The failure of hedonism as an account of the 
facts is traceable to its insistence on reference to a lower 
standard, quantity of satisfaction as the explanation of 
level. Now level, or the degree which a special experience 
expresses, is not something external to degrees that are 
eitjier lower or higher, so as to be capable of explanation 
by genesis oft eaiira. It is a foundational fact, the relation 
to which of the mind that is fully developed is recognised 
by that mind. A dog does not make tins recognition in 
adequate form because his mind is not adequate to human 
experience. A depraved person may not make it, for his 
organic character may have debarred his soul ^m full 
development. But a normal human being recognises 
value just as he recognises truth or any other form of 
reality. He may err, for he is free. He may not have 
it in him to appreciate the highest forms. That is because 
he is always to some extent conditioned by nature and 
made unequal in the possession of her gifts to his more 
fortunate fellow-men. But to a large extent he is capable 
of truth here as elsewhere, and if he were not he would 
not be a normal human being. 

Just because of the difference between the capacities of 
individuals there is always an average level which their 
groups exhibit. It is this average level that results in the 
standards of daily life. It determines what we look for 
in quality of conscience, in the state of the law, and in the 
habitual behaviour which does not fall below good form 
in the group. The principles or rules which express the 
average and Tnmimiim level at which the citizen is expected 
to comport himself do not possess in themselves fixed 
values. They may vary as the groups of individuals vary. 
But they ue the expressions in general or objective form 
of what the relevant values mean within the group. They 
may import something resembling ethical obligation or 
KSthetic standard. In any case they stand for what we 
think ought to move the will of the individuals who belong 
to the group, be it a nation or be it less. They import, 
too, a relation to the existence of the value in objective 
form. Nott it may well be, as anything eztenul, even in 
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the way in which law may be said to be external, but as 
something actual in a high aspect of individual life, an 
aspect in which the free choice of the individual will be 
what is characterised by value. The activity of mind is 
here no mere recognition of logical or of external sequence ; 
it is a judgment about reality made for practical purposes, 
and with reference to what exists. It is not concerned 
with what belongs merely to the particularism of the 
physical organism in which mind expresses itself in this 
man or that. It' is with what is of a general nature and 
with identities in human purpose that this kind of mental 
activity is concerned. It is choice in accordance with a 
system, and such a system, in its varying forms, is the 
standard by which we condenm or approve our choice in 
particular instances. The value of man as a rational 
being thus turns, not on external causation, not on his 
impulses as a living organism, but on his capacity to rise 
above these impulses in controlling himself, and to become 
a citizen in a realm of higher ends. His will is that for 
the exercise of which he is deeply responsible, not only as 
regards others^ but to himself as always more than he 
seems at the moment to be. The world of his experience is 
not static ; he and his surroundings may both be changing ; 
what exists is ever in process of becoming superseded. 
And yet there is continuity in the great principles on 
which depends the value of human ends, al^e in merely 
theoretical knowledge and in that practical form of know- 
ledge which is called choice. The two kinds of knowledge 
not being really different the truth for both is of the 
game character, and is what for us finite beii^ at all 
events is never perfect. All we can be sure of is that there 
are certain aspects which it presents that are foundational 
to progress and ought therefore never to be ignored. It is 
thus that values are for us not only objective, but in certain 
phases unquestionable. What ought to be and what is 
tend to oome together. 

The perplexity that is common about the reality of ' 
values arises &om the old notion that the mind is a kind 
of thing that is confronted by some external authority 
inttschoiceofstandards. But ifthe mind has its definitive 
nature as subject rather than substance, and in its self* 
creating activity exists with different levels of outlook, 
the control in the selection of its objects and in its 
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recognition of their quality is one that belongs to itself and 
falls Tithin its own nature. Whatever the eharaeter oi 
our experience, whether it be theoretieal or ethical or 
KSthettc, it seems everywhere to disclose as actual varying 
degrees in that eluracter and in our kinds of knowledge. 
A(»ording to the level which predominates we classUy 
the people with whom we come into contact. They do 
not exist in any one form alone, and the worst of them ia 
potentially better than he seems to be. They exhibit 
many incongruities in both mind and chuacter. But we 
classify them according to what seems to predominate, 
often wrongly, from want of variety and scope in our own 
outlook, but still with definite standards before our minds. 
One set of persons in the main puisnes pleasure of a lower 
order ; another that of a higher nature. There are those 
who are the creatures of their surroundings ; there are 
others who live lives that are dedicated to high caDings. 
Some are for the most part content to remain under the 
shadow of self ; there are others whose very existence is 
an apparently unbroken record of decisions that have no 
reference to their private interests. And so it is also 
with relative capacity for the appreciation of the beautiful 
and the true. In the main we classify through the kind 
of conception that seems to dominate the end pursued, 
just as we classify the kinds of knowledge by the concep- 
tions under which it proceeds in the investigation of reality. 
The ends which obtain in choice and the at»tractions neces- 
sarily made in reflection are alike those of a plurality of 
orders which can neither be reduced to orders below them 
nor be treated as indistinguishable without confusion being 
the result. The difference between Portia and Sir John 
Falstaff is one not of quantity but of quality, and it is a 
difference that rests on princif^es that ore foundational to 
ethical judgment. 

It is diflBcult to make this kind of abstract statement 
about such difference in point of princijdes seem alive 
when it is expressed in merely theoretical terms. It may 
therefore be worth while to turn to an example of its em* 
bodiment in that " most perfect form of speech," poetry. 
Of such examples there are many, but one of the best is 
that afforded by the second part of Fatut. 

Goethe disliked philosophy eo nomine. Yet that great 
critic of life and knowledge had a penetrating insight into 
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the sutMtance of metaphysics. He had not only studied 
Spinoza and, to some extent, Kant, but he was intimate 
with Schiller, whose interest in these things was keen, 
and, as readers of his correspondence with Zelter know, 
he had seen much of Hegel. 

As I have abeady pointed out by reference to the 
pass^ie quoted at p. 327 from the Sprtlche tn ProtOf 
Goethe had grasped the difference which separates the 
categories of mechanism from the higher categories, and 
distorts, when we do not keep this difference in kind 
before the mind, our observation of facts. And he also 
understood the soul that is conscious of high potentialities 
in range and destiny, the soul of man at his best, and that 
nothing enduring or satisfying can be hoped for ttom 
merely piling up quantities of pleasure. That is why the 
Deity, in the " Prologue in Heaven " at the beginning of 
the first part of the poem, tells Mephistopheles, in the first 
place, that He, the liOrd, attfiches a certain value to the 
ceaseless activity of the devil, in so far as it keeps man, 
always prone to err, from relapsing into slumber. But 
He then goes on. after warning the devil that be is too 
ignorant of higher things to succeed in the end, to address 
to humanity, the true child of God, the injunction that in 
enjoying the riches of life it must never cease in the 
endeavour to hold these riches in bonds of love, and to 
set the transient nature of what is passing in thoughts 
that belong to the eternal. 

The first part of the story of Faust is, as we might 
expect from this, the record of a complete failure on the 
part of Mephistopheles. - To the high-trained scholar, 
restored to lus youth, but still a developed soul, he offers 
pleasure piled upon pleasure, culminating in the seduction 
of the innocent Gretchen. It is all in vain. There is no 
point at which Faust can be brought to say to the 
moment, '* Stay, thou art fair." Sensual enjoyment 
cannot prove for such a soul an enduring good. Faust 
is disgusted with it. 

The second part of the poem opens with the temptation 
spread in more subtle forms. Faust, who is found tdeeping 
in the surroundings of beautiful nature, where he has been 
sprinkled by the spirits with the waters of forgetfulness, is 
awakened to new adventTires. He enters into the life of 
Courts, and becomes powerfiil and wealthy. His intelli- 
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gence demands BOmething more perfect than the forms of 
art in his own period. He is transported to the surround- 
inga of Ancient Greece, and is united to Helen of Troy. 
Greek beauty is made to come to life again for him. But 
this has been accomplished only for bis own individual 
development* and for that alone he has sought it. Such 
concentration on self cannot satisfy. There are higher 
standards. He is rich and powerful, if now old. He can 
command what be pleases. The devil suggests to him 
that he should build a castle and live there, surrounded 
with every source of enjoyment, looked up to by all men, 
and made famous by the poets. But the suggestion fails. 
Faust replies : 



finally Faust comes to a decision. He has formed a 
plan of shutting out the sea from land of his which it is 
overflowing, and so of increasing the extent of ground that 
can be cultivated. But in getting this done, through no 
evil intention of his own he turns out to have inflicted 
cruel suffering on innocent people. He is now old. Care 
breathes on him cmd blinds hun, and he realises that in 
this blindness he is submitting to what is some equivalent 
for the p^ he has caused. He feels that it is now for 
others that he must use his power and riches, and no longer 
for himself, and relief comes to his soul : 

" Na Naoht Mhrint tiatar tiet honliuradriiigaa 
AUain im Imimi leadb(«t belle* Lioht ; 
Wm ieh gedaoht, ioh cti' e* va voUbriiuan • 
Des Hnron Wort, m gibt allam Oewkdit." 

He orders the work of reclamation to be pressed on. 
He cannot now see its progress, but reports are brought 
to him. The land is being won from the ocean, and it will 
become fertile and remain so if those for whom he has 
won it by using his power and wealth will daily work to 
keep the dams he has made in repair, so that the tide 
may be held back. This gives him a new view of human 
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happiness, the sense of well-being that is to be gained, 
not by the attainment of some permanent and final resiilt 
that will remain so apart from daily effort, but of one that 
is to be preserved intact only by work regularly done. It 
is by giving them surroundings in which they may reap 
the fruits of sustained and imbroken eflort and of the 
quality in it, that he feels he has at last discovered the 
true foimtain of happiness for them and himself alike. He 
breaks out into what is to be the final exclamation of his 
old age: 

" J»k t tUeitm Siiua bin ioh gans orgebea. 
Dm irt dar Wcdaheit ktetn SohloM, 
Nor der vvnlMat ndt Frmlwil wie Amm Leben, 
Der tC^kh lie ambom moM. 
Und ao mbrinst, mnnmgsa von (htiAx, 
HiM Kindbsit, Mmn wid Qwtim win tfiolitlg Jihr. 
Soloh na Qeminnotl mOobt' iob Mbn, 
Aid frriem Gnmd mit tttiam Tolk» tteim. 
ZmD AngenUioke durft' iob Mgan : 
Vennils doob. da birt ao BobSn 1 " 

He falls back dead. Satan thinks the condition of the 
original bond has been satisfied. But he is wrong. It 
was not in any sense that he has comprehended that 
Faust has said to the moment, " Stay, thou art fair." It 
was because he has risen at last to a higher level of 
spiritual existence, a level at which when attained his 
redemption has been worked out. Quantity is superseded. 
A new order has been reached, an order that belongs not 
to time but to eternity : 



Daa UnbeBohieiSl 
Eior iat «■ getb«n." 

I have quoted the second part of Fatut because it 
illustrates in pictorial form what I have meant in speaking 
of different kinds of experience, and by the underlying 
conceptions which these kinds embody as distinctive of 
them. Thought and conduct alike disclose themselves as 
expressive of a variety of standpoints fundamentally 
differing. No one realised this more keenly than Goethe, 
and what we find in him we find also in Wordsworth, in 
Browning, and in many of the reflective poets of the Vic- 
25 
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torian era. Goethe expressed the doctrine more definitely 
than others, because his mind was pre-eminently of a 
reflective character. In Foutt he works out his doctrine 
of Redemption, as self -emancipation from lower to higher, 
progressively attained. For Faust the new heart and the 
right spirit that were what was needful for salvation came 
by slow degrees and only after a long and sustained effort. 
But they came at last because, and only because, the 
approach to the divine in man made them possible, by 
virtue of controlling ends which he dwells on again and 
ftgain, not only in Fautt, but in his lyrical verses. There 
is litUe attempt made by Goethe to throw the lessons he 
taught into systematic or even consistent form. But his 
success shows how, in the hands of a great artist who 
is also a great thinker, metaphor and symbol may be 
made potent as influences for awakening in the mind a 
sense of the highest of which it is capaUe, 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE INDITIDUAI. AND THB 8TA^ 

Ib there a General Will ? This is a question vbich has 
given rise to much controversy, and to a discussion which 
shows no si^ of abatement. But much of the dispute 
has appaiently arisen from some of the parties in battle 
array insisting on attributing to others views which they 
do not hold. If it is assumed that the mind is a self- 
contained and exclusive particular thing, that subsists 
with no relations to other selves excepting those that 
belong to externality, then it is obvious that there is no 
entity apart which can |»operly be called a general will. 
At most there can be resemblance of purpose4ike activities 
which, if they can be called common activities, can be so 
called only in the sense that they resemble, in the way 
in whidt outside things resemble each other. What we 
have on this footing is analogy only. The question of a 
general will in any other sense cannot properly arise 
because its exclusion has been be^ed at the outset. 

But suppose that this exclusion cannot be conceded I 
Suppose tlut the true nature of the self is that discussed 
earl&cr I Suppose that the everyday distinction between 
selves takes its rise primarily in di^erenoe of organism I 
What then ? It has already been pointed out that such 
s view does not necessarily imply that the self is something 
merely superinduced on the organism. The latter may 
present itself at degrees of various kinds in its reality, 
and so may present itself as mind. If mind can recognise 
mind as included in its object-world, that is easily intelli- 
giUe. I may find identity in thought between John 
Smith and myself, identity bo tempered by difference as 
to give rise to a correspondence based on genuine sameness 
pro tanto. If the princiide of degrees be one which 
eharacterises the entire universe, including knowledge 
and its object alike, that is a natural inference. It 
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results from the ch&racter of mind, which is that not of a 
thing but of an intellectual activity which reaches over 
the whole of the universe of discourse to which it gives 
meaning, and creates for itself the distinction between the 
self that knows and the reality of what it knows. To 
this universe of discourse reflection sets no limit. The 
self may be known as well as know, and the distinction 
is its own work. It is only when the self is taken to be 
no more than a static thing with position in space and 
time, and when knowledge is assumed to be a fvoperty of 
such a thing, that we fall into trouble. 

If this be so the problem of community in will between 
John Smith and myself presents a further aspect. In the 
same sense as we tlunk identically we will identically. For 
mind apprehending and mind expressing itself in choice 
are not separate entities. Thoughts and choices are not 
events ia an external world. Their consequences may be 
different, but with these consequences they miist not 
themselves be confused. 

If minds are no longer thought of as exclusive things, 
with separate spatial ajid temporal positions, the doctrine 
of a general will becomes less difficult. It can be no 
outside compelling power, but must be just the corre- 
spondence between volitions. Alike such volitions stand 
for activity in thought, however much the consequences 
due to such activity are distinguishable. John Smith 
and I and our fellow-citizens co-operate in virtue of 
identity in intelligence. It is a question not of things 
but of thoughts. The residt of our co-operation in the 
activities which follow on our conclusioiw is our joint 
contribution to the organisation of society and of the 
state and the institutions that are social and politicaL 
These institutions are thus the embodiments of really 
conmion purpose. They are fully intelligible only at the 
degrees in knowledge and reality which are those of the 
mmd they express. In them mind thus ^ndt itaey, as 
Aristotle said long ago. In them I and you are spirituaUy 
coincident, and it is spiritual and not physical coincidence 
with which we are here concerned. At tiie level of reality 
at which we stand when we recognise society and tlM 
state, we recognise just ourselves and others as fdlow- 
citizens who think the same thoughts and make' the same 
decisions. 
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It is thus that v« get to the common win. It is nothing 
apart from our own wills. It is just our own wills at their 
social lerel. Of course the purposes are largely concerned 
with what lies beyond our individual control, just as merely 
theoretical knowledge is concerned with a field that 
stretches fat beyond the actual capacity of the individual. 
Various degrees of reality may be disclosed by the objects 
of the common will. Our reflection and volition both 
im[dy plurality in level. It is not in every aspect of our 
woiid that the identity is obvious that is characteristic i^ 
mind, or for that matter even of its correspondences. For 
we are separate organisms, notwithstanding that these 
organisms express intelligence and behave as doing so. 
It is only when we confine ourselves to the category of 
substance, and so are held to the level of which that 
category is determinant, that the principle on which the 
reality of a common will rests is difficult to understand. 
As interpreted by reference to the doctrine of degrees it 
is a natural consequence of that doctrine. 

It follows not less plainly that the general win is some- 
thing quite other tluui the sum of tlK wills of all. That 
is because we are not here in the region of arithmetic. 
The general will is no aggregate, for it is not numerically 
different from the individual wills in which it expresses 
itself. It is, as we have seen, just these wills interpreted 
in their correspondence. Many attacks in detail on the 
principle would have been found to be beside the point 
if this had been more widely seen to be a possible 
explanation. For the real atteck must then have been 
tnuuferred to the issue that arises earlier, that as to the 
actual nature of mind and of the distinctions between its 
objects. If these distinctions are merely numerical, imd 
are between occurrences in space and time, then one set 
of consequences ensues. If the distinctions belong, on 
the other hand, to reflection and fall within it, in forms 
appropriate to the different categories, then quite another 
land of inference forces itself on us. 

I propose, therefore, in the rest of what I have to say 
in this chapter, to proceed on the footing that I need not 
restate the reasons which have led me to accept the latter 
alternative. I shall treat mind as what can be described 
only in language that is appropriate to mind and to no 
mere thing, just as I spoke of life as capable of description 
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only in the langfuage of life. And I shall speak of reflec- 
tion and volition, not as events in anon-mental woild, but 
as activities that fall within mind as such. 

The first question to which I wish to turn b one as to 
the character of sovereignty within the state. Here we 
find ourselves in a whirlpocd of controversy. The scbod 
of monists insists that the state is one and that its 
sovereignty is one and indivisible. They affirm that 
sovereignty may be delegated, but that its source is a 
single source, the power of the state as the final form of 
social unity. Those who call themselves pluralists, on the 
other hand, declare that the state, so tai as it is a totality, 
manifests itself in a |durality of forms, corporate, quasi- 
corporate, and otherwise, and that sovereignty is broken 
up and distributed among these. That there is me form 
which is nominally supreme from the prant of view of 
legality is not decisive. For the theoretical legal power 
which is exercised by a constitutionally supreme body 
representing the state, such as, for example, the British 
Parliament, consisting of King, Lords and Commons, 
cannot really be exercised so as to dominate the power of 
other organisations of which the constitution is forced to 
take account. In days that at all events once were, the 
Pailiament had to stand in awe of the Church. It could 
not secure obedience to its decrees from the people unless 
the peojde were satisfied that the command of Parliament 
was not in conflict with the command <3i God, given through 
the Church. And to-day the pluralists point to the power 
of such bodies as the Trade Unions, and to the fact that, 
with the developed prominence of industrial infloenoe. 
Parliament can only control these effectively within narrow 
limits. 

Whichever of these two views is right, I think that 
neither, at all events in its extreme form, is wide enough 
to fit the facts. If the source of the power of the state 
and of the reality of the state is the embodiment of common 
purposes entertained by the people who constitute it, that 
source can only be a general will, such as has been referred 
to above, and the true source of sovereignty must be sim[4y 
public or general opinion. Now general opinion is not 
always easy to diagnose and ascertain. It has a history, 
and it often fluctuates rapidly. It may have entrusted a 
particular body of men wiUi the duty of carrying its 
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decisions into effect, and it may appear, say in the pro- 
gramme nominally endorsed at a general election, to 
have expressed itself and to have given authority for 
the execution of its decrees. But none the less it may 
not really have done so. One of the most delicate and 
difficult tasks confided to a newly-elected Ministry is to 
determine what mandate has really been given. Not 
only may that mandate be really different from what 
it appeared to be from the language at the time em- 
ployed by those who gave it, but it may be underling 
rapid and yet silent modification. This imjdies that it is 
the general opinion of the nation at the time when action 
has to be taken that is the ultimate source of authority, 
and that under a constitution like our own such opinion 
has to be interpreted, not as crystallised, but by continuous 
exegesJB directed to ascertaining what it has become. 
TluMe who originally expressed opinions, perhaps even 
violently, may not really have intended to give a final 
decision or one that was meant to endure. They may 
have felt the points at issue to be too obscure, and have 
meant that the Ministers in effect chosen should decide 
for them what modifications of existing decisions and what 
further and fresh decisions might be required. And if the 
Ministers fail to perform this function for those who 
intended them to do so, they may be held deeply responsible 
for the failure, and may not be allowed to excuse them- 
selves by pointing to spoken or written words as having 
been approved at the time of a general election. 

It is not enough to say that in the ballot boxes a 
numerical majority of votes for a particular plan was 
found. For it may have become obvious that these votes 
did not represent a clear or enduring state of mind. The 
history of the questions at such an election and the chuiges 
in their context have therefore to be taken into account. 
A real majority rule is never a mere mob rule. The 
people is not a simile aggregate of momentary voices but 
is a whcde, and it is this chuacter that governs its mani- 
festations of opinion. Representative and responsible 
government is thus a complicated and difficult matter, and, 
if it is to be adequately carried out, requires great tact 
and insight, as well as great courage ; qualities which the 
people of a country like our own have become trained to 
understand and to appreciate. No abstract rules for 
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interpietation can take the place of these essential qualities 
of character in the statesman. 

The reason of the discrepancy is just the manifold 
nature of the mind of the indivulual voter and its self- 
deTcloping and self-changing mode of evolution. It is 
this that the statesman has to study if he would get a.t 
the real general will of the people. That will may even 
be to devolve to him the duty of taking the initiative and 
of acting for his clients freely, as a man of courage and 
high intelligence should act, and he may have been chosen 
more on the ground of faith in his possession of these 
qualities than in order that he might take some specific 
action which the nation feels that it has not adequately 
thought out. Democracy, even in its most complete and 
thoroughgoing form, may imply all this. 

Now if this is true there may be a great difference 
between the theoretical and the actual power of legis- 
lation, and the same may be the case with the executive 
government. Under a system of administration like our 
own there are well-known constitutional limitations on 
legal power. Theoretically the King may do many things, 
individual acts apparently of bis own initiative, to which, 
if it could be proved legally that he had done them, the 
Judges in the Courts would have to give effect. But if 
the King were to purport to enact a law at Buckingham 
Palace merely by himself, the Judges might well say that 
they were forbidden by the law of evidence as it stands 
in our own time from even looking at a law effected in 
such a form, inasmuch as there was before them no legal 
proof that the King had made a law. In the days that 
followed the Norman Conquest the rule might have been 
otherwise, and James the First at least held views which 
were essentially at variance with it. In his time the 
doctrine of the prerogative was advanced to such a point 
that it was, for certain purposes at all events, unquestion- 
able in the law courts. Bacon himself suggested that the 
Judges, though they be " lions," yet should be " lions 
under the tluwne, being circumspect that they do not 
check or oppose any points of sovereignty." But it waft 
not long before the general sense of the British Community, 
as interpreted by the Judges generally, led the latter to 
refuse to recognise any legislative action by the Crown, 
iinless clothed in a form provided by Parliament, or 
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expressed in some fashion established by Parliamentary 
sanction, as capable of being proved before them. It 
became necessary that every such measure should appear 
as brought forward on the face of it in the shape of legis- 
lation by the King^ by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament itself. 
The King could still in theory legislate, but the only 
possible proof of his having done so was the production of a 
constitutional form that hod the aspect of a Parliamentary 
Act. If it could have been proved otherwise that he 
had enacted something, it does not appear theoretically 
that the Judges could have refused to give effect to it. 
But a gradually evolved rule of constitutional evidence 
became by degrees equivalent to a principle which had 
all the force of a rule of substantive law. 

In the same way the King might conceivably of his own 
initiative make a treaty, but the Judges would require 
proof of this by the production of a document sealed with his 
Great Seal, winch is, though not constitutionally under his 
MTsonal control, the only admissible legal evidence of the 
King having so acted. In other cases the counter-signature 
of a Secretary of State becomes requisite for proof of 
an exercise of royal authority under the sign manual. 

It is in these ways that in a coimtry with an unwritten 
constitution like ours the law and the constitution, 
which are often at variance in their language, are brought 
into harmony. It was PaJey who wrote, even in his 
Moral PhUoaophy published in 1785, these words : 

" In the British, and possibly in all other constitutions, 
there exists a wide difference between the actual state of 
the Government and the theory. The one results from 
the other ; but still they are different. When we contem- 
^ate the Theory of tlK British Government, we see the . 
King invested with the most absolute personal impunity ; 
with a power of rejecting laws, which have been resolved 
on by both Houses of ^rliament ; of conferring by his 
charter, upon any set or succession of men he pleases, 
the privilege of sending representatives into one House 
of Parliament, as by lus immediate appointment he can 
place whom he will in the other. What is this, a foreigner 
might ask, but a mere circuitous despotism ? Yet, when 
we turn our attention from the le^ existence to the 
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actual exercise of royal authority in E^laod, we see these 
formidable prerogatives dwindled into mere ceremonies; 
and, in their stead, a sure and commanding influence, (^ 
which the constitution, it seems, is totally ignorant, 
growing out of that enormous patronage, wluch the 
increased extent and opulence of the Empire has placed 
in the disposal of the executive magistrate." 

The representatives of the nation assembled in Parlia- 
ment can thus, by indirect as well as direct methods, make 
what is theoretical power keep within the boundaries of 
what is desired by the nation, and the Judges, by applying 
law, much of which is in truth judge-made, co-operate in 
giving effect to the process. But the Parliament itself, 
and even the administration which has its fuU confidence, 
are themselves also subject to limitations on their powers 
of a kind that are not what is technically called constitU' 
tional, but are yet of a highly potent character. I have 
referred to the influence in the past of the Church, and of 
the Trade Unions in our own time. But there are other 
forms in which opinion takes shape that have to be 
reckoned with. Tradition still bulks for a great deal. 
There are financial usages from which Cabinets ai^ chary 
of departing, for fear of puUic prejudice, even though 
such departure may be the only way of securing both 
economy and efficiency. This is one of the sources of 
what is called *' red tape." It has been so done in the 
past, therefore it must be so done to-day. Again, there 
is a good deal of attention paid to past practice, and also 
to sentiment, even when it is the sentiment of people who 
have not much power. That is characteristic of the 
British nation generally, and not merely of the rulers it 
chooses. But its Parliament has often displayed this 
tendency on a large scale. Walpole and his Whig col- 
leagues were devoid of bigotry. Yet Walpole would not 
consent to relieve the Dissenters ficom the Test Aot, 
although they were his warm supporters and asked for 
such relief. Host sensiUe people have all along wanted 
the Jews to be freed ttova political disabilities ; yet it 
could not be done for a very long time. Catholic emanci- 
pation was altogether unreasonably delayed. The story 
of Roman ecclesiastical titles in this country is a familiar 
one. The Act prohibiting these was likely to prove a 
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dead letter from the beginning, and yet it was passed, on 
sentimental grounds. To-day much of our legislation 
about aliens is probably altogether in excess of public 
opinion, but it is the tradition of the days in which that 
legislation was brought forward that it should be insisted 
on. The explanation of these things, and of other political 
phenomma of the kind, is not brutal selfishness, or in- 
difference. It is, as Hume pointed out long ago in bis 
Essays, that " though men be much governed by interest, 
yet even interest itself, and alt human aflaits, are entirely 
governed by opinion." Opinion has moulded the action 
of Parliament and also the common law which the Judges 
administer. It has influenced administration at every 
turn. The more it is observed in the results of its opera- 
tion, the more apparent does it become that opinion is 
the fountain from which flows power and in which the 
true source of sovereignty is to be sought. Opinion may 
create capacity or it may restrict it or distribute it. All 
these tbmgs it does continuously. It is the perception 
of dependence on opinion that restrains Cabinets and 
Parlifljneata from coming into conflict with what, from 
the point of view of merely theoretical capacity, are 
subordinate institutions within the State. Public opinion 
may be backing up the action of those representing even 
instttutions whu;h concern the general interest but little, 
to such an extent that if Ministers or Parliament were to 
try to meddle with these the requisite moral authority 
would be found wanting. 

What constitutes a nation has been described by Renan 
in these words. '* Han," he says, " is enslaved, neither 
by bis race, nor by his religion, nor by the course of rivers, 
nor by the direction of mountain ranges. A great aggre- 
gation of men, sane of mind and warm of heart, creates 
a moral consciousness which is called a nation." Such a 
moral consciousness expresses the unity of the citizens in 
institutions which make up the state, as do the members 
of an organism make it up. The chief of these institutions, 
that which stands for the singleness of the state to peoj^e 
outside it, is the Government. This may assume the 
most difiering forms. It is Hegel who observes {Bechts- 
philosophie, paragraphs 278 and 274) that every nation has 
the constitution which suits it and belongs to it. The 
State, he says, is the nation's spirit and depends on the 
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character of its consciousness of itself. It is therefore 
idle to think of giving to a people a constitution a priori. 
The principle of the modem world as a whole. is freedom 
of mind, and it is hy self-development that those aspects 
come about which the whole presents. From this stand- 
point it was that he declared that philosophy refuses to 
concern itself with " the idle question as to which form is 
the better, monarchy or democracy." Aristotle had given 
in his PoUtict an answer of a not very different kind to 
such a question. But, whatever the constitution, we 
come back in the end to its foundation. This must be 
the consent of the governed. Even when there is an 
absolute monarchy this is so. The King may claim to 
rule as of divine right, but unless the people as a whole 
recognise this right he cannot exercise it. It is their 
assent to his title to be there, merely tacit and the outcome 
of tradition though that assent may be, that is the ultimate 
foundation of his title. There is of course infinite room 
for discussion as to why such assent should be given. It 
may be said, as was claimed by great French writers of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, to be given 
because it is the command of God, expressed through His 
Chimsh on earth, that it should be given. But even so, 
the acceptance of this command depends on the faith of 
men in the divinity of its origin. Such a faith is only a 
form of general opinion, however important it may be, 
and so back to its foundation on general opinion the basis 
of sovereignty is always brought. 

If this be so it is obvious that even within the state the 
controlling opinion may operate in different fashions and 
forms. Supreme legal capacity may be given to ParlianLent, 
and yet Parliament may be restrained &om exercising the 
legal capacity so given, excepting in accordance with certain 
standards. Parliament might, for example, so far as its 
legal power is concerned, pass a law continuing its existence 
far beyond the period at which a general election ought 
to take place. It might theoretically deprive the electors 
of their power to vote at elections, and so to review its 
ccmduct of public affairs. But if it did it would speedily 
be called to accoimt, somehow. Civilisation has a good 
many resources even short of that of " Pride's Pu^e." 
A statute of the kind I am speaking of would be within 
the theoretically sovereign power of Parliament. It might 
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be passed so as to satisfy what are called, in the stricter 
sense of the term, the conventions of the coostitution. 
But constitutional in a larger meaning of the term it 
would not be. Parliament would find itself confronted 
with a torrent from the source of all sovereignty that 
would overwhelm it. So, too, were Parliament to pass 
some Industrial Act inflicting injustice on the working 
classes, it might find itself face to face with the united 
action of the Trade Unions, and be reduced to impotence 
by a general strike of a magnitude greater in scale than 
any so far known. 

Thus there has always to take place a careful balancing 
of considerations, in order to determine the extent of the 
mandate that has been entrusted to the legislature. For 
that legislature does not really represent sovereign power. 
Sovereignty has its definite source, and even the highest 
institutions in the state may not be aUe to claim it. It is 
the assumption that the state and sovereignty are single 
and indivisiUe that has been the source of confusion, and 
has given rise to much of the controversy between monists 
and pluralists. For some purposes the state is always 
single and sovereignty not broken up. Even where there 
is a federal constitution, and the executive is by the con- 
stitution independent of the legislature, the state is still 
one and indivisible so far as other nations are concerned. 
It is the state that stands for what is one and indivisible 
when we have relations from outside with the people of 
the United States of America. Yet within that state 
sovereignty is divided and can be exercised unitedly only 
if there is concurrence of purpose on the part of the 
separate institutions which compose it. The Dominion 
of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia illustrate 
the same principle in other forms. 

With ourselves in Great Britain the situation is theo- 
retically different. But it is equally true that the Pariia- 
ment is powerless against opinion. Even if its members 
had ceased to exercise a restraining influence upon tiie 
government it would always be because the constituents 
to whose wishes they have to be responsive were not 
sufficiently in earnest to insist on action by thdr repre- 
sentatives. 

We can thus see how sovereignty means something that 
lies behind legal forms and institutions, and how it is 
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referred to a general will of the character defined for its 
real meaning. That general will may stand for a chcMCe 
influenced ^>m many sides. Religion, industrial require- 
ment, tradition, and other springs ot impulse of differ«it 
natures, may all enter into the ground ot the decision of 
the people at large. The statesman's task under c<»t- 
stitutional or indeed any other form of government is 
never an easy one. He who acts in such a position &oin 
one maxim only is a pedant who spcals things tor hif¥»M4f 
as well as for others. 

It is because of this complexity in the considerations 
on which the general will of the pec^le is based that the 
existence of the state is nev« the last word in ctmtroversy. 
Much complaint has been made gainst the doctrine that 
the state is itself subject to no law. As a propoaition of 
technical jurisprudence this doctrine seems incontrovertible. 
For law as interpreted by the lawyer means a rule that 
the state lays down for its own people and enforces. Such 
a rule cannot be laid down in the same fashion fear the 
people of other states, because the state that «iacts it is 
unable to supply the same sort of sanction as exists at 
luHne. Its laws embody the purposes of its own people, 
not those ol others whom it does not represent and who 
have given it no authority to apply coercion among them. 

If, however, we pass beyond the region of jurispnideace 
there are other princiides of which we have to take 
account. Within a state and apart from all legal sanction 
there exist, as we have seen, systems of morality and of 
the habitual good behaviour which the Germans call 
Sittiiehkeit. These systems vary with the standards of 
different nations, but their essential features are common. 
AH good people, of whatever nationality, recognise 
anal(^;ous obligations of truth and justice, and in the 
main they resemble in their sense of what is and what is 
not good form in social life. In the various great capitals 
society presents only minor differences. Hen and women 
in all of these cities resemble in general purpose and in 
habit more than they differ. As in private life so it is 
in affairs of state. It is always possible, given mutual 
sympathy and forbearance, to develop a tendency to look 
to an ideal which may present itself as common to different 
nations. The desire for a League of Nations is the most 
recent illustration of how tlus may be attempted in 
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practice. The nascent league of to-day has followed 
on a period of exhaustion &om fighting. But it is already 
beyond much doubt that it can be made to grow into 
strength if only there be general goodwill towards it. In 
the days before the war there had been ententes and 
concerts between great Powers founded on the same 
sort of ideal. But the tendencies of the times had allowed 
men's minds to become too much diverted towards other 
and purely national objects to allow the nascent purpose 
to be attained. That to schuc extent at least the purpose 
was a practicable one was shown by the successes that 
had attended the founding of certain limited ententes 
and alliances. The eliminaticHi of differences arising out 
of territorial and commercial ambitions had led to real 
friendships, with the disappearance of old rivalries. 
Nations had begun to see that they had duties towards 
each of the others in the same group, as well as rights. A 
new kind of international SittUehkeii, based on more than 
the letter of any agreement, was developing itself. 

But the effort to make all the great nations, and not 
merely those in the respective groups, accept this attitude 
«D onifflo, failed. There was not enough of sustaining 
faith behind the movement. The desire for a League <^ 
Nations which may supersede the old grouping, with its 
attendant dangers in encouragii^ attempts to balance 
power, is probably more real to-day than it has been at 
any previous period in the history of the world. It is 
not yet strong or pervasive enouj^ to produce the sense 
of certainty as to its prospects. Still, the desire is there, 
and bears witness to its real foundation. 

The state is no final form for the embodiment of the 
purposes of a people. The world is becoming more and 
more international. States are not isolated units. They 
continue to subsist only through relations with otbn 
states, relations which tend to multiply in vcdume as 
well as intensity, and which show no prospect of being 
superseded. As this is so it is natural that the purposes 
of the people of each nation should broaden progressively. 
There may be quarrels and wars in the future. Luxury, 
ignorance, and indifference always promote misinterpre- 
tations, and these are not easy to prevent from arising. 
But just as the mind of maa extend to ends beyond hu 
own private ccmcems, and beyond those of his family, or 
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of his city, so he has latent in his consciousness ends which 
carry him beyond the state to which he belongs. For 
the vital interests of that state he may be ready to fight 
and die, and nevertheless he may not be of those who 
pronounce on the side of their country whether in the 
right or in the wrong. The sense of what is seemly, and 
beyond this, conscience, with its insistence on the obliga- 
tion to speak the truth and to be just, may bring the 
purposes of the citizen in his public life into sharp conflict 
with those of the man who looks only to the expediency 
that is of momentary importance and duration. 

In short, there are levels in human purposes in which 
they rise above the state as a final form of end. Beauty 
and goodness and truth concern men neither merely as 
individuals nor as citizens. There is an outlook that is 
cosmopolitan because no other end than that (^ hmnanity 
simply as such can satisfy it. When our concerns are 
those of mankind in this higher sense we are still at a 
level which is that of the finite, but we recognise that our 
finiteness is pointing beyond itself, and that within unduly 
limited forms of self-expression mind is not to be confined. 

The outlook at this level fuid the higher ends that 
direct it have, like those of lower degrees, embodiments 
which constitute their objective world. These embodi- 
ments have nothing approaching the definiteness which 
those within a state display. But they appear and have 
their witnesses in treaties, in diplomatic usages, in con- 
ventions about rules of international law, and in the 
movements for putting the mutual giiarantees of inter- 
national peace on a secure footing, and the agreements 
in which these are expressed. The stability of these 
objective embodiments of international purpose may not 
so far have been great. We may be still a long way 
off from such a basis of enduring SittUchkeit among 
nations as will afford stability for the rules of what is 
called international law. The disregard of these rules 
through the great war illustrates this. But at least there 
are sJready some indications that higher than merely 
national purposes are moving mankind, and that it is 
struggling to express them in institutions that may in 
the end prove to have dominating influence. 

There is thus, as indeed there always has been, reality 
of a nature outside Euid beyond that of the state. How- 
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ever shadowy it is there, and it shows itself to be at least 
capable of developmeat into stable forms. This is only 
what was to be expected. For the source of this reality 
b the same as the source of that of the state itself. Both 
ate due to the character of mind, which works and creates 
general opinion at levels that transcend the ends, not only 
of the particular self, but of the mere citizen of any par- 
ticular nation. In ethics, in the recognition of each 
other of whatever race as human and as therefore 
entitled to respect as persons, in religion, in art, and in 
knowledge, local particularity coimts for little. It is 
superseded at the higher degrees in experience at which 
the mind is discovering itself in the greatest aspects of its 
nature and activity. For the mind is, as has been pre- 
viously insisted on, inadequately described as a thing 
among things. It is what can be adequately spoken of 
only in terms that belong to its own character. It is that 
within which all that is particular as well as all that is 
universal fall, and is that which by its overreaching intel- 
lectual activity establishes distinctions between true 
and false and real and unreal, that have meaning and 
validity only for itself. It is what exists at no single 
degree or level either in actuality or in knowledge. It is 
the dynamic principle to which is referred back all that 
falls within experience, and not only all that falls within 
it but all that gives it significance. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THK BEL&TION OV MAN TO OOD 

To the question of how the individuat is related to the 
state, we have now found the answer to be that the state 
embodies in external form certain common purposes of 
the individual citizens who compose it. It is the various 
characters which common social ends assume, and the 
general standpoints of the citizens whose ends they are, 
th4t determine the nature and distribution of the various 
public institutions within the state and their relations to 
it, Bs well as the character, extent, and distribution of the 
authority of the state itself. We discussed the meaning 
of what is called the general will and found it to lie in a 
correspondence based on identities in the minds of indi- 
viduals with eommon social ends. If it were once clearly 
recognised that minds were not entities wholly exclusive 
of each other, it seemed that there was little difficulty in 
the acceptance of the conclusion that sovereignty could 
be referred to community of purpose in the citizens who 
compose the Commonwealth. 

We have now to pass to a more obscure question, that 
of the relation of man to God. It is well to begin by 
endeavouring to clear the ground of familiar preliminary 
difficulties, and this appears to be possible only if a resolute 
api^cation b made of the principle of degrees. So far 
we have seen a good many perjdezities disappear as the 
realisation of the relativity of knowledge became jAain, 
That is how the physicists have got over the trouble 
of the apparently inconsistent results of measurement in 
time and space ; the biolo^ts over the obtrusion 
of mechanistic obsessions ; the psychologists over the 
demands for recognition oi a physiological basis for 
mind ; and the poets over the stem call to realities by 
science. In each case the demand made has been answered 
by its being shown that the conceptions on which those 
who made these demands based them were conceptions 
sei 
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of ooly limited application, an appUcation conditioned by 
the level in thought and the interpretation^ of experience 
by which the character of the demand was detennined. 
The meaning of reality proved to be by no means always 
of the same kind. For it varied with differences between 
orders which were distinct for reflection when carried far 
enough, and which resulted in fonnfi of truth that can 
be expressed in no terms beyond those that are appropriate 
to their special order. 
What, then, is the nature of the conception which we 
' seek to frame in our minds when we speak of God ? 
Obviously one belonging to a very comprehensive order, 
for it is in the light of no limited standpoint that we 
can set ourselves to explun downwards, lobking for 
nothing above or beyond. We cannot mean by God a 
thing or a substance. For this would give us otily what 
was an object to the mind and possibly external to it, 
as the old Deists held. Now Deism never succeeded in 
^ving us any notion of God other than that of a finite 
person acting ab eeetra. It seems plain that God must 
be other than this. He can hardly, however, to go to the 
opposite extreme, be wholly transcendent, that is to say 
unreachable in knowledge. For that would be to leave 
Him as really confronting the subject, if not as an abstract 
notion yet as a mere inference, or alternatively as 
a bare awareness in feeling, as mysticism will have it. 
He would none the less in both cases be finite as being 
in truth outside of mind, in that He was thus tran- 
scendent. To call Him the Absolute appears to be not 
less objectionable, though on yet other grounds. To 
begin with, we do not know how this word is to be 
interpreted. We have no phase in experience that corre- 
sponds to it. Even in the highest efforts of poetry speech 
about it seems only to be possible when it takes refuge 
in spatial and temporal metaphor. Poetry may through 
such metaphor suggest truth, but adequate truth it cannot 
utter. It leaves us confronted with a result beyond, 
which we cannot express in words. For the emotioD 
awakened is scientificidly valuable only by its implications 
for reflection, and the implications cannot be rendered 
definite. They point vaguely towards a God who is a 
timeless toium timul, a concepticni for which the only 
kind of knowledge we possess and that- has any meaning 
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for us has no use. For the conoepts of all our knowledge 
have reference to an actual that is not static but dynamic 
and present in us, and so in some relation to time. To 
speak of God as the Absolute is, however, of value as 
indicating negatively what He cannot be, if not as telling 
what He is. It implies truly that His existence belongs 
to no partial or single level in reality. Substance He 
therefore is not, nor yet subject as «£fferentiated from 
its object. He must not stand for less ttum the entirety, 
and such an entirety must be that within which all dis- 
tinctions and resulting relations can fall. It cannot be 
adequately expressed as a mind, for this suggests that it 
may stand excluded from entities other than itself. 

By this negative procedure we are driven back to look 
for our idea of God as to be sou^t in the nature of know- 
ledge as it has already presented itself. We saw that the 
principle of degrees implies the view that knowledge is 
foundational in the sense of being all-comprehending, 
the first as well as the last within mind itself. It must 
therefore be that in which exists self-developed the entire 
hierarchy of degrees, within mind and withm the reality 
which has no existence apart from it. We also saw that 
not only has the universe no meaning apart from such 
foundational mind, but that even the distinction between 
subject and object is mind's own creation and falls within 
it. Such a reduction of objectivity to creation through 
concepts and their resulting ment^ standpoints did not 
surprise us. For the principle of quantitative relativity, 
as shown to be creative of shape and measurement, by 
the physicists of our own day, had prepared us for the 
extension of that principle to qualitative differences arising 
from variation in dominant conception, and for so finding 
the work of mind to be present in every phase of reality. 

We may thus speak of such foundational knowledge as 
the absolute of which we arc in search, if we do not leave 
out of memory that what we are so speaking of is no 
absolute that is existent apart from mind as it is disclosed 
in ourselves. We are assisted, if we so speak, by what 
has already been pointed out, that the plurality of minds 
is a plurality that has meaning only at certain leveb in 
reflection that are subordinate in that they import organic 
conditions, such that mind expresses itself in the forms 
of living beings with physical aspects. When we got 
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to the - stage in knowledge at which such apparently 
mutually exclusive beings come into the relations that 
their intercourse with one another requires, we saw how 
this was only possible by reason of a correspondence based 
on genuine identity of thought, an identity which belonged 
to a level different from that of the externality to each 
other of events. We are therefore directed in our inquiry 
towards mind, not as activity in space and time, but as 
that for and through which spatial and temporal relation- 
ships arise. It is no totum aimul existing independently 
of these relations. It gives them place within its entirety 
along with other aspects of reality. Thus it is only as 
presupposing mind that these aspects can themselves be 
explicable. That is an implication of the principle of 
relativity in its comprehensive form. Of course we start 
from our finite human knowledge, conditioned as it is by 
nature. For the physicist, for the chemist, for tbe 
physiologist, for the psychologist, the "That" and the 
" It " imply just man as they find him in nature. But 
not only do these standpoints yield results that differ 
fundamentally in logical conception, but they give rise to 
aspects which consist, and yet ore all, in their own ways, 
equally true. Human personality and the human mind 
are thus comfdex in the orders of thought they import. 
More points of view than one are required if man is to be 
understood. The respective conceptions of the sciences 
just referred to are not only merely relatively true. They 
are a long way from being the only conceptions required 
for our interpretati<m. We are more than they mi^ us 
out to be. Not only in art and in religion, but in philo- 
sophy also this becomes fairly plain in the light wtuch is 
cost on the character of reality by the study of tbe all- 
embracing scope of mind. 

Can we hope to work out the conception of the ultimate 
character of knowledge adequately ? The question needs 
consideration. On the one hand, we are finite human 
beings, finite in this, that our thinking is conditioned by 
the organisation of the brain, a brain through which mind 
as it is in us expresses itself. On the other hand, this brain 
is not only physically active but lives and also thinks. 
It belongs, in the higher degree of reality which it presents, 
to the level of personality. So far as it belongs to this 
level its activity is that of a self, which is more than at 
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first sight it appears, for it turns out that thou^ even 
when thus conditioned is not the less the knowledge which 
has given rise to its own problems, and is limited in theii 
Bohition only by physical .difficulty in the wielding of 
what is potentially a limitless power over a limitless range. 
Of course that capacity is hampered by these physi^ 
conditions, but they are conditions which, if they confine 
reflection to feebleness in its procedure, do not affect its 
intrinsic character. None the less there are efforts which 
the human mind is as imable to make successfully as it is 
to visualise the contents of a tensor equation. 

For all these reasons it appears to be as immanent 
that we must seek God. The physicists are to-day search- 
ing for the foundations of the phenomenal wi»ld of space 
and time in the work of reaction. As Professor E^dington 
observes, in the article which I have already quoted, the 
intervention of mind in the laws of nature is more far- 
reaching than is usually supposed. That is a saying 
which requires interpretation, but in it there is profound 
truth. In the same sense not less far-reaching is the 
intervention of mind in the laws which apply to the other 
phases of the univeise. And this is so because at every 
turn the operation of the principle of relativity is as 
transforming in its application as it is where it guides us 
in our thinking about space. God can hardly be less than 
the process of mind in an ideal integrity, the process in 
which mind as all-comprehending is ever realising itself 
at a series of degrees which are divergent logically in so 
far as they are different in the dominating conceptions 
which lie at their respective foundations. To conceive 
God otherwise would be to conceive Him as really a finite 
God. Because the differences referred to are in level of 
knowledge, including self-knowledge, it does not follow 
that man's knowledge is indistinguishable from God's 
knowledge. They are not two separate entities, nor need 
they be so for the differentiation of flniteness from infinity. 
Bven in the mind that is finite there may be degrees that 
take us beyond what is finite, intelligible to abstract 
thought indeed, but incapable of becoming present in 
direct sense experience. For that experience is the 
experience of a mind of physically limited capacity, and 
is therefore, so far as the senses are concerned, limited 
in range. In mind that is not thus trammelled by the 
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restrictions of a putieular organ, bat can present itself to 
itsdf in its completeness, with all the distinctions and 
degrees that it establishes as belonging to the entirety, 
present and yet with their separateness superaeded, there can 
be no such limitations as characterise human experience. 
Time and space will not disappear, for their forms result 
from its own operation. But at a higher degree in reality 
they cannot present themselves as limiting conditions, for 
their source in mind itself cannot be obscure to a perfect 
comprehension. There is no phase that mind, as it must 
be interpreted in its perfection, does not overreach and 
hold within itself. 

It is therefore to within our human experience, inter- 
preted as implying higher degrees, that we must look for 
the eternal self that is all-embracing. We are not to seek 
an Absolute Being apart that cannot be reached by know- 
ledge such as ours. We are to look on our minds as our 
means of access and, by studying the character of the 
levels to which reflection points us, to observe what direc- 
tion they indicate to our reflection. It is to the self as 
we have experience of it in himian life that we have to 
turn for our starting-point, and to nothing that has not 
an analogue in the characteristics of that self. We have 
to remember that our very experience teaches that the 
only explfination which satisfies in the end is explanation 
from above downwards, finding in the conceptions that 
belong to lower levels distinguishing characteristics that 
disclose themselves as the outcome of what is higher and 
more perfect in knowledge. What is perfettt is most 
concrete and also most acttml, for it is only by abstractions 
made within it that what is lower in the scale of thought 
emerges. It is no question of genesis in time. The 
genesis is due to thought, to the activity of mind. To 
say merely that things are, is. to tell very little about 
them. For just as much from another point of view they 
are not, and it is only when the affirmative is bound up 
with tl:^ negative, as in change, that we approach what 
is actual. But even with this we cannot stand still, for 
reflection, which is always passing beyond its objects, 
crystallises the process, momentarily at fdl events, in what 
is grasped as fixed by its limitation through something 
different from itself and in that sense external to it. So 
we generalise to the conception of a quantity of such 
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things, and in distinguishing them from each other we 
are driven to think of them as having individual qualities 
of their own. We are driven so in our reflection to their 
measure, to their groimds in existence, to their contrast 
with the observing mind, and to limitless other relations 
which enter into their nature, relations which are not 
arithmetically finite in number because mind is unlimited 
in its activity. Such relations disclose themselves as 
entering into the very foundation and meaning of our 
diverse experiences. They appear together in aspects of 
their presentation. Because they are forms of an infinite 
and omnipresent activity, the whole of which is there in 
every phase, it is only in the abstractions made by reflection 
that we isolate them with the consequences to which they 
give rise. Whether a catalogue can be made of these 
categories, or whether they can be presented as a complete 
system, may well be doubtful. For mind is protean in 
the forms of its activity, which know no boundaries in 
range or number. The most guarded attempt to make 
such a catalogue or presentation is apt to suggest that 
there is some sort of absolute system capable of being 
taken in detachment, a view that becomes full of difficulty 
on scrutiny. It is the sense of such difficulty that has 
led to the disposition to reject the Hegelian system, on 
the part even of some who have attached high importance 
to Hegel's method of approaching the problem of reality. 
For practical purposes it does not appear necessary to 
make such an attempt to set up an al»olute system as he 
thought he could m^e. It is sufBcient if we have a firm 
grasp of that higher character of the self which directs 
us beyond our own finite forms, and which is indicated 
not merely in metaphysics, but in art and in religion. For 
these last, although, as I have already said, thsy cannot 
give us actual knowledge as the foundation of faith in 
aspects unseen, yet testify to their presence as ideally 
im[died in a universe that we know to be at least far more 
than merely mechanistic. 

It is important to have the significance of this testimony 
before our minds. The principle applies, not only to 
works of art in the ordinary sense, but to the highest 
forms of refiective poetry, as well as to the language of, 
for example, the Bible. Goethe, whose insight into the 
necessity of recognising imderlying foundations was pene- 
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tratii^, has illustrated his own point of view in a great 
deal of his poetry. One sample I will quote presently. It 
is a poem on the nature of God, and is among the f^mest 
of his utterances on this subject. 

Art produces for us a different world from that of actual 
nature, a world with a reality of a different kind. This 
reality may be, perhaps it always is, " bom again of the 
spirit." As Goethe says : " Die hochste Wirkung des 
Geistes ist den Geist herrorzurufen." And elsewhere,' 
** Nature organises a living, an indifferent being, the artist 
something dead, but full of significance ; nature something 
real, the artist something apparent. Into the, works of 
nature the spectator must import significance, thought, 
effect, reality ; in a work of art he will and must find 
this already there. A perfect imitation of nature is in no 
sense possiUe ; the artist is only called to the represen- 
tation of the surface of an appearance. The outside of 
the vessel, the living whole that speaks to all our faculties 
of mind and sense, that stirs our desire, elevates our 
intelligence — that whose possession makes us happy, the 
vivid, potent, finished Beautiful, for all this is the artist 
appointed." 

Goethe, in this last passage, is distinguishing the relative 
reality of nature, as confronting us " indifferent " to mind, 
with the work of art as being at another level in the 
hierarchy of reality, a level at which the mind of the artist 
is actually embodied in his work. Goethe was not what is 
ordinarilyunderstood by a metaphysician, but he possessed 
great philosophicfd insight. 

In the Proamion to his GW und Welt he expresses himself 
thus: 

" Im Namen dMwn d«r Sicb Mlbat vtmitmt ! 

Von Ewiglceit in ■cbafiendem Beruf ; 

la Beiueiii Namen der dea Glauben tiobaBt, 

Vntnoni, Liabe, TUtigkcdt und Kraft ; 

In JeoM Nameoa der, m oft geniumt, 

Dem Weaen naoh blieb inuuer imbekanni : 

Wu vrW em Oott, der n 

Im Eieia das All am F' 

Pim uemts, die Welt ir 

Nator in Bioh, Sicb in Natur za hegen. 

Bo dmm, waa in Ihm lebt und vebt und iat, 

JS'm Seine Kraft, nie Seinen 0«iat venuKt, 

I In bk eonunentair in Diderot's FwhkA Obcr die i(al«rei 
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DaaJ«g)ioIi«r daa Baste was «r kaont, 
Er OoU, js aainiKi OoM beDMint, 
Dim Hiiiwnal and Brden ilbeisiebt. 
Dm fOrobtsi, and wo mo^icib liobt." 

In the Gospel of John we find what is in reality the 
same thought. At Jacob's well Jesus taught the higher 
truth to tlw woman of Samaria. Guessing that He was a 
Jew, she assumed that He would say that Jerusalem, and 
not the mountain of Samaria, was the place where people 
ought to worship. But Jesus told her that she worshipped 
she knew not what, but that the hour would come when 
true worshippers would worship the Father in Spirit and 
in Truth. " God is a Spirit," He said to her, *' and they 
who worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth." 

In religion, expressed In language such as this, we have 
a certain completion suggested for our human experience 
without which it would be one-sided and essentially 
defective. Reality is brought before us in a further aspect, 
an aspect which is offered to us as possible through the 
acceptance of a higher standpoint, to be attained, it may be, 
not reflectively, but by a voluntary submission of the will. 
To this we feel ourselves moved emotioQally, rather than 
as the result of any process of logical reasoning. It is by 
what may be called constant practice in some form of the 
presence of what is hi^est in purpose and in level, that 
we seem best able to keep this emotion alive, uid our 
experience of life appears to require such practice in some 
form if it is to obtain for itself the fullest fruition. 

The self is personal. But it is more in its implication 
than merely finite. It is misleading, therefore, to frame 
images of the self in its highest conceivable and most 
comprehensive character as what we call a person. 
Finiteness and even thinghood are at once suggested by 
the imj^cations of the human order to which personality 
as we are familiar with it belongs, and in what is neces- 
sarily a rarefied atmosphere we cannot genuindy advance 
if propped only by metaphors that are unsustaining and 
may fail us at any turn. The self nevertheless exists in all 
its possible forms at a degree that implies personality. The 
Highest Selfhood, the selfhood which is the foundation not 
(mly of the individual sutiject but of the entirety of the 
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universe, must therefore be at least personal. But as it 
must be taken to include as falling within its own activity 
the distinction of self from not-seS that is characteristic of 
human finitude, and to preserve this distinction yet only as 
its own act and determination, so it must, if an imperfect 
expression may be used, be, not merely personal, but 
super-personal, in virtue of its reality as extending beyond 
the limitations of the finite. For idl such limitations fall 
within itself and at the most are there only for it as its 
own production. Personality, as we have seen, implies 
finitude, if there is to be differentiation between persons. 
But even our human experience of our relations to others* 
and the very social surroimdings which the mind requires 
for its development, carry us beyond such mere finitude to 
a standpoint in which correspondence in thought importing 
identity is presupposed in the recognition of ourselves in 
association with our neighbours. At this standpoint 
personality lifts us to a level in reflective self-consciousness 
higher than that of a selfhood that is exclusive. Not 
merely I and you, but neither merely you nor me, form 
the ground of social intercourse and of citizenship. In 
art, in religion, and in knowledge itself, this more than 
personal standpoint emerges yet more distinctly, and we 
are reminded that all atomic views of human existence fall 
short of finality. 

There is thus a natural impulse in experience which 
directs the mind to a fuller view of itself than as a merely 
living and intelligent organism occupying a definite and 
particular station in the world of space and time. The 
larger outlook is that in which the consciousness of our own 
rdativity, as well as the relativity of our knowledge, becomes 
the dominant one. Just as space and time are found to be 
dependent for their reahty on outlook, so do other aspects 
of the real turn out to be equally dependent. We visualise 
only from standpoints which emerge on scrutiny as being 
neither final nor even adequate to the possibilities that 
confront us. The conceptions which are appropriate 
solely to isolated standpoints dominate not only our 
thinking but our volition. But we learn progressively that 
it is not in exclusive forms of contemplation and action 
that we can attain to that of which we are in search. As 
higher standpoints are reached our vision becomes wider* 
and the object-world, the relativity of which begins to be 
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realised, becomes less foreign. Reflection and action come 
to seem less and less separated. As the object-world 
ceases to seem external and strange to the subject, con- 
ception and execution appear as in their ultimate forms 
inseparable. For mind that knows the distinction between 
its object and itself as one due only to flnitude in know- 
ledge, to conceive and to create are no longer mutually 
exclusive ideas. 

One of the hindrances in preventing such an idea from 
appearing adequate to the facts is our notion of time as 
independent and self -subsisting. Purpose and the action 
it directs seem to us to be necessarily separate in it. For 
mind which is limited through its activity having to 
express itself under physical conditions this may well for 
some purposes be so. But, as the physicists themselves 
have taught us, time is not what Newton took it to be, 
something existing absolutely and independent of mind. 
The doctrine of relativity has shown us that time, at least 
as we experience it, may be in its forms merely appearance, 
not in the sense that there is a real time relatively to which 
it is only appearance, but in the quite different sense that 
its relativity is of the essence of its reality, and that it 
owes that reality, notwithstanding the absolute form 
which we erroneously attribute to It, to the constructive 
interpretation of intelligence. The character of the time 
relation varies, even for physical science, with the stand- 
point of the observer. Its apparent fixity is the creation 
of abstraction. At certain standpoints we accept it as 
fixed and final in its appearances. At other standpoints 
we do not. Therefore for mind, when aware of itself in 
its completeness and of the relativity to itself of the entire 
universe that falls within it, succession in time is indeed 
a form of which it takes accoimt, but takes account only 
as determined by standpoints that are not final. It is not 
either by adding its various outlooks together or by blotting 
them out that knowledge becomes complete. It is by 
rising to a level above them in comprehension, fmd so 
superseding while preserving and not destroying, that even 
in daily Itfe knowledge develops itself. Who has not 
noted the effect of fuller study in enabling him to grasp 
details as a system ? Whether it be in the reading of a 
book, or in the painting of a picture, or in the appreciation 
of a poem, what we flnid we need is to become so famUiar 
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with the details that we can combine them in a whole and 
interpret them in a system. It is not by what Ic^dans 
call *' linear " inference that knowledge is in the main 
extended. It is by ascertaining the reciprocal imidica- 
tions of an assemblage of details, and learning in this 
fashion its entirety as the system in which these detaSa 
have their meaning. The work a judge has to do when 
he hears and tries a case in Court is not simply to draw 
an inference as to whether a certain state of facts fall 
under an abstract princifde of law. His main task is to 
ascertain the true relations involved in what is proved in 
evidence, to weld the facts interpreted in these xelatims 
into a whole in his mind, and to fxmsider the juridical 
significance of the whole when so conceived and not 
b^ore it seems to him to have become adequately so 
conceived. In this way a juridical and authoritative 
decision, a new fact in the object-world of society, is 
brought into being by mind. The analogue of such pro- 
cesses of finite mind guides us in framing an idea of what 
must be the character of mind that is not finite — in other 
words, that has all levels within itself as a realised 
entirety. In the first place what we have to think of is 
not a mind, but mind. Our own relations to our fellow- 
men in our conversations with them, relations which 
depend on the refiognition of identity in thought, indicate 
thu direction. In the second place we must not think 
of its object as foreign to such mind, or as known except 
as what falls within it. Here the extended and meet 
general form of the principle of relativity furnishes us 
with the clue. In the third place we must not represent 
to ourselves end and means as falling apart. Time if 
transcended is not abolished. It is no question of a totum 
Hrmtl that is before us. But time b, on the other hand, no 
longer invested with the notion of al»olute self-subsistence, 
or with that of more than form dependent on standpoint. 
It seems to follow that for mind, conceived as the indica- 
tions thus direct us to conceive it when in final and perfect 
completion, thought and creation cannot be otherwise than 
ultimately inseverable in conception. For the process oi 
knowledge is no longer one ctrnditioned by time. Rather 
does it itself condition time. All possiUe standpoints are 
embraced, embraced not as separate units, but as aspects 
within one entirety, aspects each of which has its sub- 
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cndinate place in the hierarchy of a comprehension that 
is ideally all-embracing and perfect. 

Of such comprehension we find, as I have said, anabgues 
within our own minds, although analogues which can but 
give diiectioQ to the thought and feeling that inspire each 
other and lift us beyond ourselves. To perfect compre- 
hension, in which feeling imd reflection cannot be separate 
or exclusive, they do not lift us. They may fill us with 
emotional contentment by the indications they suggest 
of our close rdationship to the infinite. Feeling as it is 
awakened in us by art and by religion can so lift us, when 
it is of the quality that suggests analogy between the 
human and the divine. It is the emotions of this type 
that: 

" Be tbey vlutt they may, 
An yet the lount^ li^t of all our daf. 
An yet » ma«t«r U^t of alt our nwcing ; 
Uphold OB, aheriah. aod Iwra power to males 
Oar noisy years seem raoments in the being 
Of the eternal sUenoe ; tmUiB that wake, 
IVi parish MTHi" 

But while art and religion and natural goodness of dis> 
position may produce this senae of peace, there is that 
which they cannot accomfdish. When reason has made 
woimds, then only reason can adequately heal them. That 
is why for the comfdete approach to God the great thinkers 
of the past have insisted on the necessity of adding to art 
and to religion knowledge. For only on knowledge as the 
foundation can we raise an edifice which is not in peril of 
being shaken by the convulsions to which all that is based 
on subjectivity is liable. Even knowledge itself, however 
penetrating and profoimd, and however great the sense 
of command it may give, shares to some degree with the 
heart " the vassalage that binds her to tlie eartli." Fox 
as Wordsworth again says : 

" Distempei«cl narvea 
Infoot dift thon^ts ; the tanguor of the fmine 
Depreasss tbe aoal's vigoor." 

That is because mind in us shapes itself in human form, 
with the resulting feebleness that ever attends our human 
personality. 
Still, when all has been said that can be said about the 
27 
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dependence in mankind of mind on matter, the fact 
remains that the effort which man can make when be 
reflects is limitless in its scope. It is true that his capacity 
to wield his instrument may be affected in the ways that 
Wordsworth speaks of, and that : 

" BeMon, beat r»Mon, fa to baportaek man 
An oflort only, and ft noble Kim ; 
A orown, aa attribute ol aoTeKagn power, 
BtOl to be oonrted, nera to be won." 

Yet " the wonderful might of thought," as it was called 
by Hegel, remains unrestricted ; unrestricted because 
there are no problems excepting those that it has itself 
created. 

" Irks care the crop-full bird f Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast Y " It is man only that is so troubled, and 
that because he is allied to God. In man the infinite is 
inherent and of his essence. That is why he is not satisfi^ 
unless, either through feeling or through thought, it has 
come to him that he is more than he has taken himself to be. 

We return to the principle which has been throughout 
these p^es the basis of the analysis. Mind is foundational 
to reality in all its forms. Not a mind, for to speak <^ 
a mind is to treat knowledge as a mere instrument, as 
a particular thing, as sometlung which might properly be 
interpreted through the conception of substance. But 
that conception and every other form of the actual 
and the ideal, alike fall within knowledge. Its dis- 
tinctions are those that itself it makes. Subject and 
object, conception and feeling, thinking and willing, 
these all arise as of separate characters only in virtue of 
differences which the activity that is of the essence of 
reflection establishes. Outside knowledge, interpreted in 
this larger significance, we cannot get. And if we desire 
to find from the analogy of our own knowledge its nature 
as passing beyond the limited experience that is ours, 
we must at no point forget that knowledge is in its fullest 
aspect foundational, and we must seek its character in 
the study of its works bearing this in mind. 

The distinctions which we make between the mediate 
and the immediate contents of our consciousness, the 
fashion in which by abstraction we define and separate 
out OUT standpoints and the conceptions that belong to 
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them* the contrasts we establish between the relative and 
what we take to be absolute, are all of them the outcome of 
the purposes we pursue in arranging our results in forms 
which by reason of our flnitude we seek in order to give 
them distinctness. Abstraction as the outcome of con- 
centration on particular ends is everywhere present. Now 
H is just this kind of distinction and division that must 
be regarded as no longer final in knowledge as foundational 
to r^lity. That such distinctions and divisions must be 
assumed as in a degree preserved in even knowledge at 
this level, the knowledge which is both last and first, and 
has all its purposes as part of and within its own nature, 
seems clear. For they are the creations and outcome of 
that knowledge, ftlthough their emphasis is due to the 
finite forms it gives itself. I cannot agree, as I have 
already said, in thinking that knowledge of this kind can 
\)e different in character from human knowledge, or that 
the discursive and relational character of our reflection 
prevents us from at least interpreting that character. For 
it is, after all, only by reflection that we are led to conceive 
it as an ideal after which we are to seek. Its character 
must surely be that of thought which, as Aristotle and 
Plotinus declared long ago, Imows itself in its object and 
its object in itself. End and means, mediacy and im- 
mediacy, are separated in it by no abstractions that remain. 
For the dialectical activity that is of the essence of thought 
in the only form in which we can attach meaning to it 
supersedes such abstractions as soon as made. 

Goethe's saying that " man never knows how anthropo- 
morphic he is " has a wide application. For xaan is ever 
prone to fashion God in his own likeness, as a being with 
attributes that resemble his own and are really human. 
Theologians and even philosophers are apt to let the 
purposes of the moment control them, and to apply 
limited categories which are appropriate only for lower 
standpoints to what has meaning only from the highest 
and most comprehensive standpoint of all. The inlnite 
foundation of all thioking as well as of all being cannot 
be substance but must be subject whose object is nothing 
that is outside itself. It is in this sense that God is 
immanent. It is the great principle of the relativity of 
all man's knowledge that compels him to look for the 
form in which that relativity reconciles Itself with final 
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truth by simply observing how knowledge develops itself 
within his own - mind. He must not allow his human 
purposes, for instance his desire to present to himself the 
Almighty in pictorial and vivid form, to deflect him in 
the use of his method. If he yields to what is a powerful 
temptation he becomes anthropomorphic at once. The 
strength of art and of religion lies in. their power oi 
inspiring emotion of a high quality, hif^ because its 
interpretation in thought, which cannot easily express 
what it strives after except in the symbolism of feding, 
is itself of a high order. In doing this they resort 
inevitably to the use of metaphor, and in using it they 
become pictorial and make the God they are seeking to 
realise for us appear as He is not. Such metaj^rs are yet 
of high value for the qiiality of the immediate cooscioiisaess 
of which they are expressions. Of this nothing else can 
indeed take the place. When the quality is great enough 
these metaphors can at least suggest a standpoint wh^h 
they cannot express. But they must always, if they are 
not to land us in controversy and confusion, be care- 
fully guarded by reflection, and recognised as being, 
however valuable for our human sustenance in spiritual 
life, no more than they really are, that is to say, inadequate 
expressions of ultimate truth. For the mind that could 
take in at once all standpoints in relativity and combine 
them in a single entirety in which each should have its 
place and no more than its place, resort to metaphor 
would be wholly superseded. It is the apparent divorce 
of sense and thought which the flnitude of mind and its 
relativity in apprehension brings about that gives the 
occasion for the necessity of this symbolism. 

If thought as it shapes itself in the mind of man is 
f^}stract, it is yet powerful in virtue of that abstractness. 
For the abstract character is the outcome of limitation in 
purpose, a limitation of purpose that is essential for finite 
capacity. He who would accomplish anything has to limit 
himself. The necessary abstraction has its compensation 
in the range which it confers on intelligence. Mathematics 
affords an illustration of this. Its symbolism enables 
quantitative order to be expressed with such refinement 
that, as in Einstein's fundamental equations, even the 
space and time of experience can be dealt with concept 
tually and yet in symbols that retain tbeir visualised 
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precision. The so-called intervals between his point- 
events are measured by no co-ordinates that we ex- 
perience. They are in this respect analogous to those 
categories which Kant conceived as being real in that they 
made schematisation in space and time possible, but could 
not themselves be represented in any such scheme. They 
are, in other words, concepts which so far from being 
derived from experience are that through which alone 
experience can become significant and so real. Meta- 
physics, like mathematics, can advance only by putting 
everything that is irrelevaat to its end out of sight. That 
end is to determine the ultimate nature of reality. This 
must for the metaphysician be accomplished by the use 
of the most comprehensive categories. He cannot remain, 
like his colleague, confined in his studies to those of order 
in externality. Nor is he concerned, like the experimental 
physicist or the chemist, simply with causes, or like the 
bidogist with ends and the conceptions that have for 
their language that of life. He cannot be satisfied, as the 
psycholc^t must be, by holding out in objective fashion, 
yet only by abstraction, thinking and feeling as if they 
were processes that could be adequately studied as 
occurrences in space and time. All these methods have 
their great uses, but the uses are for purposes which are 
limited and relative in character, and must be restrained 
in their ambit. 

Now the ultimate character of reality cannot be studied 
under such limitations, any more than it can be investigated 
by what is really aa analogous method of abstraction, the 
use of metaphors drawn from the surface of experience. 
We are dealing with conceptions, but with conceptions 
that have to extend to much more them can even the 
point-events and world-lines of the physicists. We have 
to frame conceptions of nothing short of mind, the highest 
and also the richest of what it is possible for reflection to 
grasp, because it is that to which all else must in ultimate 
analysis be referred. In this sense mind, because it is 
what is perfect and real without qualification, is that which 
is the hardest for the language of finitude to define. 
Within it all abstractions fall, for out of the activity of 
mind they all proceed. It is therefore the most concrete in 
the hierarchy, for nothing even appears to fall outside it. 
except in virtue of some distortion. It is no instrument 
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that can be taken up or laid down, or subjected to outside 
scrutiny. For the taking up and the laying down, and 
the very scrutiny and the testing of the truth thereby, 
are its own act and assume its validity. It must therefore 
study itself, not from without but from within, in ii8 
awareness of its own working, in its consciousness of 
itself. Even so the task is hard for the mind that sets 
itself to explore a field that for it has no limit. It is only 
in general conceptions by means of which reflection passes 
beyond immediacy in feeling, that mind can for us express 
its own self-consciousness and describe its own nature. 

It is thus to sdf-consciousness disclosing its character 
as it does in man that we come back as the source of 
our knowledge of God. The wonderful might and range 
of thought exhibit themselves here as without limit, even 
when in the form which Mr. Bradley has called relational 
and discursive. For that it is a relational and discursive 
form does not in itself render our task impossiUe. There 
is no barrier which prevents us from interpreting what is 
implied by the higher degree of reality which must dis- 
tinguish mind as it is in God from what it is in man. Eye 
cannot see and ear cannot hear it, for its nature does not 
admit of its being seen or heard, excepting so far as it 
may be represented in forms belonging to the lower 
degrees within its nature to which the senses of mind with 
organic form belong. But thought, even when as it 
always is for us relational and discursive, is no static event 
in externality or in time. Its nature is to be conceptual, 
and as conceptual to be identical tn all its differences. 
The consciousness of man is not a different thing from 
the consciousness of God. Man and God are not numeri- 
cally distinct subjects in knowledge. They are the one 
foundational mind, disclosing itself in different degrees 
or logical stages in the progress of reality, but as identical 
throughout divergences in form. It is the identity that 
underlies the correspondence of our thoughts and renders 
them what they are that relates man to his fellow-man. 
It is the same identity in difierence tiiat relates him to God. 
If this be so it is apparent that to regard the finite and 
the infinite mind as different entities is only to court 
disaster in our reasoning about them. Difference there 
is, but it'is in degree in reality, and it is a difference which 
is intelligible to logic. The human mind, conditioiwd 
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as it is by organic hindrances in its power of wielding its 
instrument, may be inadequate to a complete and syste- 
matic presentation even in abstract concepts of what 
is present in itself. But the instrument within its grasp 
is not inadequate, for that instrument is just mind as 
such. Our approaches to the ideal may be asymptotic. 
But it is a false image that makes that ideal seem to be 
truly something far away and unreachable. God is 
present in us, and it is in God that our fully developed 
reality must centre. 

We cannot rise above our own level in existence. But 
that need not discourage us. It is in the present realisa- 
tion of the ideal, in the struggle to attain to it. and not in 
the actual attainment of what our position in the hierarchy 
of reality excludes from beiog capable of final and closed 
fruition by us, that the truth for us lies. Our knowledge 
is relative, and relative it must remain. But if we know 
that it is relative, and what its meaning is, and the place 
of that meaning in the full entirety to which it belongs, 
we have gained what we require. We have a standpoint 
from which we can rise above that which is really below 
us, and we have equally a standpoint at which we can 
contemplate our significance in the light that comes from 
above. From above, but from no source that is separate 
in space or time from our own personality. For the source 
is one that lies within us and gives to self the significance 
which it possesses. And so it is that as the fashion of 
this world passes we feel moved more and more to set 
our feet on the rock that is abiding. 

It is the conception of these things as truth that under- 
lies what is greatest in reflective poetry and in religion 
itself. These teach us that in our flniteness there is 
nothing to make us despair, if we will only keep before 
our minds that our ideal is one that is present with us, 
and not afar in some absolute region apart which we know 
not. It is in the quality of our striving, infinite as an 
ideal, and not in the goal which if attained would end 
the striving, that truth lies. 

" Han, tberefote, th<u oooditioaed muat expoot. 
He ooald not, whM be knom now, know at fint ; 
What he oonaidDiB that he knows to-da.y. 
Come but to-morrow, he will find u ' ' 
Getting inoieBBD of knowledge, cinoc 
Beoatue he Uvm, whioh ia to be ft n 
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Set lo inatroot himaelf l^ biB pwt idf ; 

Pint, likB tho brnta abbgsd t^ IhIb to loun. 

Next, Mi maa may, obliged by bia own miiKl, 

Bent, hfttnt, nature, knoirtedae trnned to law, 

Ood'i gift wsB tbat man abonld wmoeiTe <d tnrth 

And yeun to gain it, oatobiiig ftt mirtalmi 

Aa midway balp till be leaob fact indeed, 

Tbe Btatnary am be menld ft ahape 

Boarta » like gift, tbe ah^w'a idea, and ant 

Tlie aapwation *o pioduoa the lame ; 

So, taking olay, be oalla bia ahape Hbemmtt, 

Oriea evw, ' Now I bave tbe ttiLg I aee' ; 

Tet an the iriiile goea obaaging iriiat waa w iougL I 

Frcmi (BbMhood Ube tbe troth, to troth ItaaU." > 

1 Robert Browning, " A Beftth in the Deaert." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ETERNAL LITE 

The time has come to enter upon a Arrther qtiestion. 
What significance are we to attach for the purposes of 
the accidents and limits of ordinary life to the ideal of 
self-completion implied in our knowledge of God as 
immanent in us f Is it a significance that in an intelligible 
fashion discloses that ideal as any sort of fact actually 
attained and present f 

There are obviously many points of view from which 
ideal self-comi^etion is not accconidished in particular , 
experience. Still, it may be a present and shaping end. It 
may mould our experience in a fashion such as that in 
which in organic life the impulse to fulfil an end preserves 
continuous form amid change of materials, or in a fashion 
such as that in which the universal gives meaning to the 
particular in what is actual only in their union. There 
we find reality attained in individual shape ; in an activity 
that, because of the moment in it of what is general, is 
ever stretching beyond what it has set up as its own 
limits. Our experience, in our consciousness of self in 
its relation to the world, is always revealing to us the 
ideal as at all events an immediately present and impelling 
power. At a degree even higher than that exhibited 
in organic life it is there, and always as dynamic and 
continuous in its process of self-accomplishment. In 
knowlet^ the ideal has a yet higher {dace than in mere 
life. For it af^ars as an entirety within which falls, 
disUnguishable as if self-subsistent only for abstract 
reflection, every standpoint from which mind directs 
itself. Relativity arises from the differentiations so made, 
and it is the ultimate character of mind to establish within 
its all-embracing ambit these differentiations and the 
reasons for them, as its degrees or as levels attained in its 
own prepress towards self -completion in a perfect entkety. 
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It is so that the principle of relatiTity in knowledge seons 
in ultimate analysis to find its justification with the solution 
of many problems in consequence. If the ideal is never 
present as a self-contained and finally accomplished fact, 
it is not the less the foundation and meaning of finite 
activity. Just on that account truth and freedom from 
limitation by what is lower are attained in the very 
quality of a sustained eSort towards that ideal. 

We do more than we are aware of when we thus conceive 
and dare. We do not stretch out our hands in vain, 
moved merely by love of the shore from which we are 
divided. We eu% conscious, dimly, it may be, but suffi- 
ciently, in feelings .and metaphors that spontaneously 
fashion themselves, of a transcendence of our own selves. 
The real is within and not apart from us. 

" With wid»-«mbiadng lovo, 
Th; spirit uiimatM eternal yean, 
Perradaa and broods abovo, 
ChADgaa, Bustoio*, dinolToo, oiSBtes, and nam 

" Tlion^ sartli and man wera gone. 
And Bona and mdmiuf ooaaod to ba. 
And Hiou w»rt left alone. 
Every exiatmoe would exist in l^iee. 

" Then ia not loom for Death, 
Nor atom that his mj^t oould tcndei void, 
Thon, Thon ait Being and Breath, 
And irtiat nioa art may never be deatrofBd." 

Our vrards, when we utter as Emily Bront£ thus spoke, 
express what we really mean by God. 

Even in the form that relativity assumes in connection 
with our measurements of space and time we learned 
something that is of use in this further stage of our 
inquiry. There is not one system of space and time 
in contrast with which the others are subjective pervei^ 
sions. Every separate system is relativdy as real as 
every other. So when we pass to the worlds of biolc^^y 
and psychology where, not systems in which the observer 
measures, but conceptions which he employs determine 
the characteristic reaUty of the object observed, the same 
lesson becomes apparent. Change in standpoint gives no 
change in the actual. In each such case we get reality 
only of a special degree or kind, but it is not the less (m 
that account reality. 
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Now this must be so equally with the change in stand- 
point of which we have men speaking in connection with 
the conception of immanence. Here is yet another aspect 
in which mind gives birth to what is actual. 

Let us follow this out in its reference to human life. A 
mother loses her son. She is broken down with a sorrow 
that is passionate. Time does not abate that sorrow. 
No consolation makes it seem less. For, say what it is 
possible to say, still the hard fact remains. The touch 
of a vanished hand is no more, and the tender grace of a 
day that is gone never returns. Time passes, but the soul 
that remembers is faithful. She does not think out in 
detail what she longs for. She herself may have grown 
old, and her son, had he still lived, would also have changed. 
But none the less she longs to be by him again. It is not 
that she visualises a meeting with him — changed, it may 
be, by the lapse of a long period, changed in circumstances, 
in age, in character. Nor does she think definitely how 
it would seem to him if, stereotyped as at the moment of 
his death in mind and body, he, a youth, were to come 
to find his mother altered and grown old. What above 
all she desires is that if they meet again it shall be, not 
as strangers, but as mother and son. For the relationship 
is one, not of hving beings in their mere externality to 
each other, but of spirit to apirit. It is a relationship, 
not of merely separate lives, but of mind to mind, 
a relationship which, as we saw in an early chapttf, 
depends on correspondence, on identity amid difference, 
on feeling that is more than mere particular feeling. It 
was this that the physical organism of the son expressed 
for his mother as symbolic of his personafity. The inter- 
pretation was and remains a spiritual one. 

Now this interpretation would not remain if the symbol 
were altered in character, and, as a consequence, the 
mother does not really desire to have restored in another 
life, unchanged and imdeveloped, a being for whose very 
existence growth and development were essentiaL The 
relationship requires continuous self-alteration for its 
reality, and such continuity it can only have if its nature 
is more adequately conceived. It is therefore not su£Bcient 
that a Ufe beyond the grave should be a mere repetition 
under altered and divergent circumstances of the old 
life here. That is what spiritualism seems to overlook. 
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for a mere repetition must prove unsatisfj'ingt and cannot 
be sufficient from the higher point of view. The life aS 
which it tells us, as of something brought badk to us just 
as it has always been, lacks the spiritual advance that is 
needful. What makes the su^estion additional^ un- 
attractive is that the interpretation may have been filtered 
throu^ some medium of no high quality. As Mrs. 
Bosanquet has expressed it, in her poan " Non tali 
Auxilio *' : * 

" Worn than indMd no baniw that ooald nv* 
Their nnrita from the) importunity 
Which looks to neoiomBDoy for a proof 
The dead wiU talk wiUi us, nor hold Bloot, 
Far bett«r were the nlenoe of the grave 
Than life entao^ed in futility." 

Frcan one outlook the son that death took became an 
inert physical object that was carried away in a coflSn. 
But is there no other aspect of his death t For the son, 
that he should die is that an event happens within his 
object-world, bringing about the termination of his 
relation to it as a bodily self for which it is present. He 
does not look on that event only as does a mind apart. 
All of what happens falls wholly within his world, an object- 
worid that is no external thing independent of another 
thing called his mind. For both belonged to the entirety 
in knowledge which he as himself mind has throughout 
expressed. His death is therefore an event happening to 
himself as his own object within that object-world. In 
its fullest aspect it was an event for his mind and relatively 
to it. Apart trom its relation in its place in nature to 
that through which alone nature is possible, it has no 
meaning at this standpoint and no reality. 

Just as Newtonian space proves to have merdy 
relative reality when the character of space is more tally 
comprehended ; just as independent nature is seen to be 
unreal if separated from tiie interpretations which it 
receives in and for knowledge ; so death becomes unreal 
for the mind which it affects solely as a physical event 
in its world. It is an actual event, but actual only in so 
far as knowledge, confined to a definite but not final level* 
has invested it with a reality that is relative. For mind 

* In the little vohnoe entitled Zoar, vritteo by her hwband and hei>dt. 
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teaching over it a« over a particular haj^Kiiiiig TriUiin its 
own experience it possesses a diffeient aspect. 

Nor has this been so only for the dying man. It is so 
also for her who has been the spectator of bis passing 
from her. For the mother, if her outlook is of a character 
wide enough, feels it, even though she cannot express her 
feeling in words. She knows, dimly it may be, but as she 
baida certainly, that all was not sufficiently recorded 
when what was the son she loved was carried away from 
her to be laid in the earth. By faith, the sense of things 
unseen, because demanding vision of a higher order in 
knowledge, she is aware that it is not so. And inspired 
by her sense of higher truth she may exclaim, " O death, 
where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? " 

Do not let us misinterpret the scene. At its own 
level in the orders of knowledge and reality, death is 
an event as actual as it is sorrowfuL But at a stand- 
point belonging to a different order it has another 
meaning altog^her, a meaning in which death does not 
touch the subject-self. This sdf is no transitory physical 
object intelligible merely as such. To interpret death 
adequately a highly impcotant standpoint has to be taken 
into account fioxa which the self is recognised as what 
is not simply a physical o^^nism. Even at that for 
which death is an event belonging to nature there is a 
meaning that is more than individuaL As the life of the 
human organism bad a beginning, so it must have a ter- 
mination. The living being exists, not as a bare par- 
ticular, but as a member of his kind, as an individual who 
must pass away, so far as he is one among other individuals 
in a natural world, in the interests of the species to which 
he belongs. He has other ends, too, which he has to fulfil 
in genertd interests analogous. He belongs to his country, 
and it may be that he can only fulfil hu duty by dying 
for it. He may be called on to wear his life out for the 
sake of those who depend on him or for the sake of his 
neighbours. He lives in and through an environment 
that entails duties towards society and not merely towards 
himsdf. That he should, after bis life has run its course, 
pass away in the form in which he has lived, is accordingly 
as natural as that he should have come into being. If 
that course is intomipted by premature death, such 
intemq>tion is due to the contingency beltxiging to all 
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that is extemaL But in truth it is quality and not 

quantity that is important. 

It seems, therefore, that it is the self regarded as subject, 
at a d^ree in reality of a character which belongs to 
what is higher than the mere time series, that the mother 
must think of for comfort in her bereavement. It se^ns, 
too, that it is in this aspect that she does just in fact 
look at the self the external symbol of which is no longer 
present. Reappearance on earth as a phenom^al 
body there, attended as it would be with evex-ocearnag 
changes and breaches in the continuity of a personality 
that implies life in nature, could never give her back the old 
tie imbroken in its highest possible form. It is for this 
reason that spiritualism seeans to me to miss the true 
point. I will not discuss the results of observation of 
which its votaries are convinced, for I do not know with 
the accuracy that is essential what they are or what they 
mean. £xperience in Courts of law has taught me how 
misleading and how fragmentary such records are apt 
to prove. People ofler not merely the facts, but their 
own inferences inextricably mixed up with them, even 
when acting with passionate desire for truth. I have 
learned from observation the necessity of calling in 
question closely all testimony that is not only faithfully 
and deliberately offered under sanctions that enjcnn 
the nearest practicable approach to accuracy in detail, 
but that is not also sift^ by skilled cross-examinaticHi 
scientifically directed. Nearly everything that I read, 
even of what is written down by the best kind of 
spiritualists, is open to critdcism of this kind. The 
application of a sifting procedure such as that of a 
Court of Justice appears to be highly desirable before 
Kuch testimony, even frcon the most honourably inten- 
tioned witnesses, is accepted as a basis for inference. 
Moreover, so far we know but httle of the phenomena of 
what is called telepathy, a quaUty of mind which may 
still reveal much that is new in a yet strictly natural order. 
Nor have we yet studied exhaustively the content that 
lies below what is directly present to consciousness, and 
is hidden in the apparently inexhaustible pit of the ego 1 

But the other interpretation of immortality stands on 
a different footing. The soul has here a different meaning. 
It culminates in personality with an aspect other than 
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that ctf mere nature with its time system. To the time 
series the mind of course stands in an essential relation. 
Of this relation we found early an illustration in Professor 
Whitehead's analysis of the function of sense-awareness 
in making a congruent world possible. It is in the self 
that the universe centres, and it is in the self in another 
aspect, of a kind isolated by the abstractions we have to 
make in reflection, that we find an object among a 
multitude resembling itself in nature. It is in our indi- 
vidual experience that these two standpoints are brought 
together in a reahty which the two views taken in separa- 
tion present only partially. There is nothing in point of 
principle more baffling in such an idea than there is else- 
where in that of the relative reality of the different degrees 
in knowledge. In the experience of the concrete individual 
we find the distinction drawn, and we find it drawn in 
emotion as well as in reflection. That is because the 
individual is throughout concrete, and his mental activity 
lies as much in feeing as it does in r^ection. The two 
are inseparable in the actual life of mind, and are imreal 
in any attempted separation. Thus we always present 
our ideas in images, but in inuges that are significant 
and fraught with meaning. 

When, then, we interpret immortality in the laiger 
sense as life that is eternal as being more than appears 
in the time series, we fashion images which import this. 
These images may have spatial and temporal forms. 
They are generally only metaphorical, but they are symbohc 
of what itself is of no character that is dther spatial or 
temporal. This is the entirety to which we have so often 
referred, that whose aspects are distinguished in the 
difter«it forms of knowledge, forms whose standpoints all 
fall within the whole to which they belong as modes of 
its partial expression. In art we have the entirety revealed 
in represttitations which, when they come to Ms, bom of 
the mind of a great genius, we may feel to be adequate, 
inasmuch as we have no higher standard of the same 
order by which to get beyond them. In art the particular 
and the univosal, the symbol and what it signifies, may 
be fused in a perfection of form that is inseparable from 
the matter to which the form is given. The work of art 
is in this way apparentiy inmie(^te. It has been bom, 
not <rf nature, but of mind, and yet in that birth from mind 
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so directly and fully endowed that in it there is little 
woric left for i^ection to do in bringing what is partactilar 
into harmony with what is genial. The perfect individu^ 
symbol speaJts and interprets to us for itsdf. 

In rel^on there is something analogous. Its char- 
acteristic is that the relation of the self to the entirety in 
whidi its reality Ues is the relatioo of man to God. Hexe, 
again, it is not in general conceptifHis that the rdatioD^iqi 
is currently rendered. It is in images and symbols fraught 
with inherent meaning, just as in a great picture. On^ 
the feeling is feeling that is yet more abs<wbing Ukan tJiat 
of the artist. For it is the feeling of life beyond time 
gained in the submission and surrender ol the life that 
belongs to time, and by the whole-hearted acceptance of the 
fact of finiteness. We have to be in another world while 
yet in this one. We are what we seem to be, and yet as 
we seem to be we know we are not teal. We feel that we 
must rise above our natural selves. 

" Ood harden me againrt mTMlf, 
Thia oowaid with pMtbetio yok» 
Who ontTMforaMB, wad nab, madioy; 

- VLytM. anhtMitor to in;*Blt{ 



It is the whole-souled aco^tance of the new outloc^ 
on existence, the determination to doiy the mere will to 
hve, and to sedc the whole in indiflacnoe to self-intocsl^ 
that matters in religion. It is not victory, in the form 
of an outward good to be gained for the soul, that counts ; 
it is in the effort itself and in its quahty that delivoance 
is attained. The old outlook is superseded and a new one 
adopted. To some men this new outlook comes in the 
shape of the emotion that is intuitively known to be 
religious because of the meaning with which it is fraught, 
a meaning that emei^es in the 8«ise of its inherent value 
in comparison wfth all besides. To other men the new 
outlook arrives as the result of prolonged reflection or of 
intellectual insight. Yet others have something of both 
kinds. It is an error to suppose tbat a religious attitude 
* Cbditiiw BoaatH. " Whs duU dettrcr bm t " 
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cannot have its origin in the conviction that comes of 
logic. Spinoza was above all a thinker, and his thinking 
brot^ht him to conclusions sufficiently clear to enable 
God to be revealed imder them. That the form was 
abstract in character was for a mind such as his no draw- 
back. 

But for moat men and women religion, although, 
difleroit from both, will always resemble philosophy less 
than it does art. For it depends for the majority on 
qu^ty in creative imagery, and is, moreover, c£ a practical 
rather than of a theoretical nature. That is why people 
gain strength by worship in common in a visible church, 
consecrated to Uie God whose presence to them they there 
hope to realise through the stimulation of actual practice. 

Taken in its largest meaning philosophy excludes no 
standpoint that belongs either to art or to religion. But 
its path is too steep and too hard to be available for the 
great majority. If its conclusions are to be nuide of 
general application this must be done through leaders of 
the people, in religion, in art, in knowledge generally, 
who are willing to teach and apply its lessons. I think 
that the greatest lesson that it can yield to-day is that 
the relativity of knowledge has among its consequences 
this, that all forms of knowledge are reconcilable if con- 
strued as aspects within one entirety. This is a lesson 
which we saw exemplified in physical science. We saw 
it also iUustrated in biolo^cal science by the fitting in, 
when properly imderstood, of the methods of physics and 
chemistry with the recognition of the essence of organic 
life as to be sought in a controlling end. We traced the 
same principle, that of distinguishing realities into aspects 
as distinguished from entities, in psychology and the 
science of the state. It would be easy to follow out the 
lesson in the treatment of other subjects, such as economics. 
The statistician obtains his results by surveying the 
evidence of certain common purposes in great assemblages 
of human beings and abstracting attention from idiosyn- 
crasies which do not aSect the result yielded quantitatively 
by his method. He gets, for example, little information 
about moral qualities, but for such information he is not 
searching ; it is irrelevant to a limited purpose. 

But rdativity is also, though not in a scientific form, 
characteristic of the standpoint of mankind, not only in 
28 
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daily judging individuals but in judging other nations 
than their own. Of this we see daily constant and curious 
illustratifuis. From a book on English PtibUe Fituuux, 
recently published by the New York Banken' Trust 
Company, I take these sentences, from p. 15 : 

" Englishmen and thdr newspaper editors delight in 
heckling and finding fault with Uie Administration as we 
would say ; the Government as they would say. But to 
the observer 8,000 miles away, quietly studying the figures 
without any other object than to get at the facts, the 
results obtained seem Uttle short of marvellous. They 
could only be obtained in a country where patriotism runs 
so high that the people demand to be taxed and taxed 
heavily, as we are assured was the case in England during 
the course of the war." 

Here is national rdativity indeed. The writer has fixed 
his attention on the circumstances that the total expendi- 
ture of Great Britain in the six years of the war exceeded 
the aggr^ate exp^iditure of the preceding two and a 
quarter centuries, and that over 86 per cent of the total 
expenditure during the war was met out of revalue. His 
co-ordinates of reference differ &om those of the average 
British critic at home. 

It is, however, in the deeper meaning of the principle 
of relativity, that depending for its application on funda- 
mental categories or conceptions transformative of reahty, 
that we have been inquiring into its appUcation to the 
problon of eternal Ufe, In the sdentiftc light which the 
principle so applied cast«, we have seen how the problon 
arises of a life, not continued within time, but in its full 
nature independent of the time series. We drag down, 
even for the practical purposes of those immediately con> 
cemed, the quality of the conception and its power of trans- 
forming reality by raising it to another order, if we degrade 
it into unthinking identification with that of a resurrected 
or independent body continuing the old hfe as on earth. 
It is not too much to say that such a picture does not 
help religion but binders it. So far as it is meant to 
symbolise death as the gateway to another life, it does 
so by metaphors which are as misleading as they are 
inadequate. For we saw in the earher ch^ters that the 
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soul and the body are not distinct entities, but that the 
fonner is just the organism as it appears at a higher 
level in knowledge. Not the less on that account is the 
level one from which we get fuller reality, as full as that 
which the biologist finds in life. The undertaker and the 
executor have their proper and necessary functions, but 
in a lower order of the actiial. The lesson of relativity 
warns us against the narrow view which takes the reality 
of different orders as meaning different entities competing 
with each other for the title to be accepted as actual It 
is as separate aspects, finding their relation to each other 
within the whole that is visible only to a perfected know- 
ledge, that their true significance is revealed. Of such a 
perfected whole we, who are more than we take ourselves 
to be, have glimpses in art, in religion, and in philosophy, 
in each case in a different way. 

For us, whose world is in everyday life ^ivisaged under 
the finite forms due to our conditioned faculties, a direct 
and pictorial presentation of the ultimate unreality of 
death is never completely accomplished. The veil of 
Maya, which imperfect understanding is ever weaving 
for us, by its abstractions leads us tpom the full truth. 
Yet, as symbols of more than they can express for such 
partial insight, the pictorial representations that ore 
common have their use. They have a significance that 
carries us beyond th«n. They point us to reality at a 
higher leveL On the plane of our lives as human beings 
in the worid of nature, physical and social, we belong to 
the stream c^ the events which we experience. These 
events pass away, they pass inasmuch as the order to 
which they belong is one of succession. Return as events 
in this succession they cannot For their essence consists 
in this, that they should lie in a time series. Now we 
have only to look at the fuller character, taken by itself, 
of such a series to see what the relation of events in it 
must ultimately prove to be. Segregated as it is in time, 
each instant succeeds the preceding one in its order. The 
eariier moment has gone finally when the second one 
follows it. It is only in a spatial relationship that they 
are recalled or are distinguishable. It is in the spatw 
syston that it involves Uiat each time series becomes 
actual for us otherwise than as a mere abstraction of 
reflection. The moments are not identical, but apart 
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from space they are indiscernible, and require to be gus- 
tained in memory and through distinctions which only 
spatial relations make possible. Leibnitz was not justified 
in speaking of the identity of indiscemibles. There may 
be indiscemibles without identity. What be says is only 
true of actual and individual objects, not of bare events 
which have received no setting or constructioQ &(hu r^ec- 
tion. When we die; therefore, in so far as we are mere 
objects in the world of nature, we have passed as the 
moment in the time series passes, excepting inasmuch as 
the picture constructed in r^ection remains as a possessim 
of the observer. 

But this is only half of the truth. For the succession 
in the time series would be impossible excepting as held 
together and unified in the knowledge for which it is. 
That knowledge cannot itself be an object or event in the 
series, for it is only through it that the series has a posable 
existence. There are thus two factors implied in our 
experience of events in time, the known and the knower, 
and the latter, in so far as it is subject in this experience, 
is above the plane of the time series, just as it is, for the 
same reasons, not less above that of relationship in space. 
The factors are not separable as events in experience. 
But it is the distinction between them which explains the 
meaning of our recognition of the triumph of the spirit 
over the grave, and its significance for knowledge. We 
are once more face to face with the consequeaices of the 
principle of relativity. 

Now if we apply this lesson, the first thing that strikes 
us is that we find in it a justification for what many 
of those whom we name the best beheve in with thdr 
whole souls, the significance of a higher life that is beyond 
the reach of the all-severing wave of time. The pictorial 
language in which this idea is expressed is the language 
of finite knowledge. It is therefore inadequate, for its 
material belongs to the domain of an order in knowledge 
that is not the highest. But, by the faith which is the 
sense of an order yet higher, or in a mysticism which may 
be just that faith under another name, the pictures framed 
are invested with a meaning which gives them a title to 
recognition as symbolic Just as the printer's ink is the 
symbol of the poet's inspiration, and has generally interest 
for us as if real in no other sense, so the imperfect effort 
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to ^:press what cannot be adequately expressed may 

conduct us to a reality beyond its outward fonn. In order 
to make intelligible how this can be so, the principle of the 
relativity of knowledge has to be invoked. But the plain 
roan does not need to understand. He is satisfied with 
what the direct presentation presses on bim, a picture 
that gives bim the sense of peace and cont^itment and 
that satisfies his highest longing. 

In an often-quoted sentence in the preface to his Appear- 
ance and ReaUty, Mr. Bradley throws out a suggestion. 
*' Metaphysics," be says, " is the finding of bad reasons 
for what we believe upon instinct, but to find these 
reasons is no less an instinct." In these words he guards 
himself against a possible accusation of taking his subject 
too seriously. So long as metaphysics is separated from 
the rest of the body of scientiAc knowledge the meta- 
physician is apt to lay himself open to tJliis suspicion. 
But if philosophy be notliing segregated from the remainder 
of the whole system of knowledge, but applies a principle 
which it holds in common with every branch of that 
system, then it hardly requires defence more than other 
modes of the application of knowledge do. It is true that 
its standard is not that of measurement, but in this it 
does not stand alone, and it has at least all the justification 
for its conchisions that criticism has in hterature. But 
Mr. Bradley, in what he says, is really warning us against 
pedantry, Uie xmdue exaltation of the abstract mind. His 
warning is one which those who are disposed to regard 
lightly the faith of simple minds would do well to bear 
in rranembrance. For that faith is in itself a correction 
of abstractions. It is the sense of the fuller significance 
of experience. 

The dying man may have before bim no picture that is 
clear excepting one of himself as passing away from a 
world which he and others imt^^e as continuing after 
him. It does not disturb him that this should be so. 
For he has the sense that more is signified. This sense 
may come to him in forms that vary. The firm conclu- 
sions of a hfe spent in thought may bring it. Or it may be 
gained in the consciousness that death has been accepted 
because it was a duty to encounter it. Or, again, it may 
come, as it so often comes, to the simple mind which 
religious feeUng has permeated. If the dying man is of 
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this latter sort he may be filled with a faith that assures 
him that his " Redeemer liveth." If it be so he is 
strong and victorious not less than is he who holds as 
his final thought that it is within his own mind that the 
world and himself as in it are passing, and that in his 
grasp of this fact he is above it and is at one with the 
etemaL So it is that when bis simple creed, pictorial 
it may be, but symbolical of fuller reaUty and deeper 
significance, bids the humblest soul in his greatest and 
last extremity be assured that he is in the presence of 
God, it may be that his is an insight differing in foim cmly 
from that of the profoundest thinker. 

Such seems to be the value of what Wordsworth has 
called our " Intimatioiis of Immortality." Let there be 
no self-deception as to what they mean, and no taking of 
them to indicate srane interruption of a kind that is 
miraculous of the order of experience in space and time. 
The miraculous is what violates the principles of the order 
to which it belongs. What I am speaking of imports no 
such violation. Things remain, in the orders in which 
they are rect^nised as existihg, just what they seem to be. 
But their siguiflicance as existing is changed with change 
in standpoint, and their reality in consequoice not only 
has an ^tered meaning, but ia an altered reahty, trans- 
formed in the new order to which it now belongs. This 
conclusion should occasion us in point of principle no 
more misgiving than the conclusion that there are dUferent 
systems of space and time, according with differences in 
systems of reference. 

The case of the self in Its aspect of externality is diver- 
gent from these last referred to, but in circumstances only. 
In such illustrations as those physical instances we can by 
reflection render our measur^nents congruent for know- 
ledge if we realise that they appear as they do because of 
the standpoint adopted. We have, for example, assumed 
ourselves to be at rest and to be at Uberty to employ a 
certain set of co-ordinates of reference with which we are 
familiarly associated. But these turn out to have beoi 
co-ordinates forming only one out of other possible sets. 
In the same way, idthough we can use mechanistic con- 
ceptions to interpret the living organism physically and 
chemically as being an assemblage of molecules, isolated 
and merely external to one another, we have made the 
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Mgaoism have this character by our employment of these 
ooDceptioiis, and we may have to give this standpoint up, 
as being neither exhaustive nor adequate, if we are to get 
at the character of the true facts of life. In this case the 
change of standpoint is a change in the categories or 
conceptions under which we direct attention. 

It is this latter kind of readjustment, not of the standard 
of reference in measurement of externality, but of the 
category employed, that we have to make if we would 
get at reality in what we name aa eternal life or as God. 
But in all cases the principle is the same. For it is that 
the standpoint requires critical examination before we 
conclude Uiat it is adequate for the order of existence in 
which we are searching for the reaL We may discover 
that we have got from it only what relatively signifies 
reality, and that for the interpretation of the individual 
in the perfection of his existence an outlook and a set of 
conceptions more completely comprehensive is necessary. 

The capacity of man to interpret is unlimited in its 
range, because the range of mind as sUch even in human 
form is unlimited in its power of framing general con- 
ceptions. In art and religion mind may be brought, 
apparently directly and not only mediately, into the 
pictorial consciousness of what is highest in its own nature. 
That is because feeling and thinking are not really separate 
faculties. Were we untrammelled by the physical organs 
through which mind is actual in us we should not find it so 
hard to realise a relation which demands expression even 
in abstract thinking through images which thought has 
to use. So far, again, as feeling is concerned it is fraught 
with the values implied and recognised in it. It is because 
of this defectiveness of form, inherent in all interpretation 
and the outcome of our finite natures, that things are 
taken to be no more than they seem for the limited purposes 
which direct our attention in everyday matters. But we 
are capable of more and we recognise more as being actuaL 
If death cannot appear from the outlook of everyday life 
to be other than what judged from that outlook it in truth 
is, a calamity which may entail for those left behind 
suffering as well as grief, at least it has the very different 
aspect of which I have now spoken. 

Often, too, we become aware that their deaths have 
been essential for giving full effect to the life-work of the 
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gteatest among as. It was so with Jesus, with Caesar, 
with Nelson, with countless others who have yielded op 
their lives as individual men in order to make those c^ 
others better. The personalities of these great ones survive 
in the results of their woric, and their deaths have been 
required to produce the lasting results of that woric 
Surely it is as wrong to think of them as the mere victams 
of regrettable forces of blind nature as it would be to 
desire that they should have lived on, to the detriment^ 
it might have been, of the causes to which they had 
craisecrated their earthly existence. 
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CONCLUDIMa REFLECTIONS 

Tee endeavour to accomplish the puipose described in 
the first chapter has nov been made. It has not been 
merely in its direct bearing on particular forms of know- 
ledge that the doctrine of degrees has seemed to afford 
new light. It teaches a yet more general lesson. It 
(iiTnifihes a fresh outlook on the apparent conflicts disclosed 
throughout the story of reflective thought. It enlarges 
our conception of truth. We follow the development of 
human knowledge with a deeper insight into its real process. 
For we see in its result one which has been accomplishing ] 
itself continuously, and which is founded on a principle. 
The principle is one which teaches us to read the history of 
philosophy as evolving progressively a lasting view of the 
foundation of reality, a view remaining substantially con- 
stant in varying forms, despite temporary changes due to 
alteration in modes of approach attributable to periods 
and circumstances. Variations there have been, without 
doubt, and deflections from time to time. But these are 
inseparable tram the freedom of human perscmality to 
concentrate for its own purposes on what accords with its 
bent at the moment. The larger view has often been 
temporarily displaced, but always to return clad anew, 
to reassert its power over the human mind. In the 
main an obvious thread has remained imbroken, and is 
seen to have done so if the progress is surveyed from 
b^inning to end and as a whole. Science and religion 
appear, in the course of this pn^ress, not as reconciled, but 
as m no antagonism, inasmuch as they are concerned with 
different standpoints. Their results, therefore, are dis- 
covered not to conflict with each other, if studied, as they 
should be studied, in the light cast by relativity. 

The field of knowledge has been surveyed and its general 
character has been examined. The system of knowledge as 
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an entirety has seemed in the end.to disclose itself as being 
an ultimate fact, within which fall both the self and the 
world of nature by which in our daily outlook the self is 
confronted. Analysis reveals both of these as simply forms 
in which knowledge is self-presented, and in which it is 
before itself. To know means more than to look out 
through a window at some reaUty of a different character. 
For to be independent and actual has no significance 
outside the form in which things appear as we apprehend 
them in even the knowledge that is finite. 

On the other hand, our minds are just as httle centres 
of activity creative of objects apart from them in time and 
space. The mind and its objects are both actual, and as 
tiiey appear for us they are correlative and co-ordinate. 
But they not the less fall within the entirety, in which they 
have their ultimate foundation. Within this whole they 
are distinguished, and the distinction is itself a creature 
of reflection. For it seems to have no meaning that is 
intelligible on any other footing. CogUo, sum. In knowing 
we are, and the objects distinguished from us and from 
each other also are. In each ease the meaning and the 
reality are inseparable and have the same character. 

Within the entirety nothing has significance excepting 
what the activity of thought gives to it. To have no 
meaning and not to exist appear to be the same thing. 
The activity of thought is thus the source of what we call 
reaUty. It establishes what are conventiooally termed 
entities, but are really the outcome of standpoints. 
Modem science, as we have seen, indicates this conclusicm 
as definitely as does metaphysics. It is our systems of 
reference and the categories we employ in directing and 
concentrating attention that give birth for us to the 
varying forms which truth and reahty assume. Such 
truth and reality have their foundation in these forms. 
But they are not subjective creations. They stand for 
just what we mean when we speak among ourselves of the 
actual. They characterise things themselves and not 
only our thoughts about them, and events are real in and 
through them. But truth and reality are relative* 
inasmuch as they are thus the outcome of cardinal stand- 
points in knowledge. Along with each of such par- 
ticular standpoints there are always others that have 
titie deeds of equal validi^. It is only relatively that 
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for any one standpoint a title can be asserted for its result 
in a form that is exclusive. The final and complete truth 
cannot be less than a systematic whole of knowledge 
within which all particular and partial outlooks have their 
places as levels or degrees in knowledge. It is therefore 
from above and not from undemeatii, firom what is concrete 
and individual, and nob from abstractions only derivative 
from it, that we must seek to inquire, if we would strive | 
to realise the ideal of bringing the whole under a final \ 
and adequate conception, and of so attaining to full truth. 

All this presses itself on us as the outcome of the 
principle discussed in these pages, a principle brought to 
the light at times more and at times less perfectly in boUi 
ancient and modem thought. Its prominence to-day is 
perhaps greatest in the domain of science. On science it 
is conferring a new and extended significance, by the 
introduction of the conception of relativity into sdentiflc 
method. 

For practice the general result, if it be true, must have 
a bearing resembling what it possesses for theory. Society 
consists of an assemblage of individuals whose purposes 
show the correspondence considered in the chapt^ <hi 
the state. But these individuals difier &om each other 
in the details of both purpose and outlook. The differences 
are as essential for the life of society as is the identity on 
which correspondence is based. It is well that this 
should be so. Were it otherwise, that life would be. at a 
dead level and progress would not exist. Among ftniTnalB 
the individuals of the species resemble each other the 
more the lower we go. Between the individual bees 
belonging to a hire it is difficult to detect any divergence 
in conduct, and in a less degree tbis is true of horses and 
dogs. But in mankind, with whom the power of free 
r^ection is the distinguishing characteristic, a variety 
corresponding to the presence of individual freedom of 
mind is obvious. The more civilised is man the greater 
is the divergence between individual characters. We see 
this best if we compare the activity of a highly intellectual 
nation with that of a savage people. In their works we 
know them as they are. 

Purpose is determined by conception, and conception is 
therefore of commanding importance. Its formation needs 
stimulation and guidance, and it is the function of the 
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teadieT to provide this. The national system of educatioii 
is tbais neitiier an accident nor a luxury. It is a necessity, 
and it is increasingly recognised to be such as a natim 
grows in stature. 

But such education is not only of one tjrpe, nor does it 
proceed from any single source^ Its genesis is the desire 
of freedom in thought and action, freedom in which man 
is indeed hampered by the physical structure that is the 
organ in which mind expresses itself, but is in respect of 
his brain power far less restricted than are the lower 
animals. These we can train only in a comparatively 
small degree, but man we can educate without any definite 
limit because of the range of his reflective capacity. To 
the might of thought no secret of the universe is wholly 
impenetrable, man's station in nature and the restricted 
range of his organs notwithstanding. For thought is akin 
in character to the objects it thinks, and, as the result 
of the correspondence of reality with knowledge; mind 
recognises no barrier as absolute. 

We learn, therefore, in ways the variety of which is as 
great as the variety of our souls, and we draw the life- 
giving water of knowledge from an infinity of wells. For 
one it comes in the shape of increasing aptitude for action 
and success in dominating his environment. To another 
it comes in power gained by solitary reflection. To a 
different type of mind it arrives as success in social rela- 
tions. But whether it be in the field, or in the study, or 
in the meeting-place, what is attained in the end comes 
through some sort of knowledge. This may have the 
shape of fresh ideas of a general type, selected and arranged 
for application, or it may take the shape of that semi- 
instinctive aptitude for which the name experience is 
sometimes appropriated, a kind of experience which is the 
outcome of the correction oi error by trial, and is largely 
a result of developed disposition, inborn or acquired. 

Though men and women are endowed by nature un- 
equally, and always depend to some extent for the chances 
of their minds as much as of thar bodies on the acddent 
of circumstances, in the individual cases of the majtnity 
there is always much service that can be rendered by 
others. The mind is self-developing, but its power of self- 
development comes to it through its objects and ideas. 
In its fireedcnn to select these It needs guidance, iateUecfcual, 
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sodal, and spiritual. To give such guiduice is the work 
of the leader who can tea^. 

But the blind cannot lead the bhnd aright, and the 
teachers must have their eyes opeu and see as much as is 

?racticable of the paths along which they are to lead, 
'here is required, accordingly, for the guidance of the 
teachers themselves, higher leadership of the kind which 
can stimulate towards reliable ideals in science, in art, in 
reUgion, and in philost^hy. For the relativity of their 
outlooks has to be realised by all engaged in branches of 
knowledge with which other branches may have to be 
brought into rdation. It is here that Uie principle of 
relativity has its greatest application. It shows that 
truth is of difierent varieties in the difleroit oiden of 
knowledge. It insists, as the consequence, that toleration 
is not oiUy expedient but necessary. It is not by restrain- 
ing freedom of thought, or even fireedom of action, further 
than restraint on freedom of action is required in the 
interest of the just Uberties of others, that the highest 
level of well-being is to be reached. It is by that enlarge- 
ment of the individual spirit and its outlook which lets ■ 
us see how much we must know before we can be sure 
that we know at all. 

Democracy, that is to say, the rule of those who have 
been selected to be directly responsible to the dtizens as 
a whole and to conform to the general will of the nation, 
in the sense in which that will was interpreted in the 
chapter on the state, is at present tending to become a 
fact all the world over. We have, therefore, to consider 
more than ever before how to implant in the mind of the 
people the inclination to call for the development of 
intdligent interest and of the individuality that is of its 
essence. I need hardly say again that mind I take to 
include not less what is spiritufd than what is interpreted 
through reflective capacity only. We have to teach our 
people, if we would maintain the great station of our 
own country among the other nations of the earth, that 
they must see things steadily and see them whole. If we 
are to do this we must make sure that our statesmen, our 
local leaders, our teachers and our preachers, have them- 
selves something of the mind that is really synoptic, 
and are in some degree fitted to speak of eternity as well 
as of time. 
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In certain respects the attainment of such a result cannot 
but depend on a general outiook which must in the end 
rest on what our best thinkers can provide for us. If the 
principle of relativity in its broadest sense be a true one 
it is capable of furnishing a lesson for general practice 
which may help to guide our thinkers in their work, work 
wUeh must b« shaped by objectives of high quahty, 
which they can in common set before themselves. In the 
past we have been distracted, probably unnecessuily, by 
differences and controversies on questions of minor 
importance. To-day the state of the world after a great 
war suggests at least the possibility of a better state <^ 
things, in which men and women may, throughout their 
inevitable differences, be in agreement about some things 
that are in common needfuL For their insistent ques- 
tionings show them to have been stirred at last by a great 
convulsion of soul, and to be serious as they were not 
before war broke upon them. 

It is tliis seriousness of mind that those who are 
well-to-do have to encourage by their example. I need 
hardly say that I do not mean that there is no room for 
lightness of touch. But I think that we are deficient 
in attention to concentration of high purpose. It is true 
that temperament varies in localities, and gives rise to 
provincial variations that are largely the results of 
tradition, and sometimes to dispositions that have grown 
under the soporific influence of surroundings. These are 
everywhere apparent. Yet such is the variety of the 
possible ways in which human bongs can excel that 
there is room in our society for every sort of activi^. 
" Die Zeit," as Goethe used to say, " ist unendlich lang I " 
We are most of us capable of almost unlimited application 
if we choose to make use of our particulai opportunitiea. 
But, then, art also is long, and life after all has an end. 
What we have to dread is. not so much contrast between 
the forms of possible activity, as inertness. Self-directed 
activity is essential to success in every shape, and energy 
can only be properly applied if it is inspired by sustained 
purpose. 

The r^ective habit is thus highly desirable in the 
interests of our democracy. How much misery, throu^ 
strikes and lock-outs and unrest, would not have been 
averted had there been enough of reflection I The 
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necessity for Teflection is not only on one side. If the work- 
man does not always reflect neither does the employer. 
The want of a broad outlook on the relations of labour to 
capital has produced and is producing intensification of 
an undesirable sense of difference in advantages. To the 
narrowness of the existing outlook as it appears to the 
working classes we are only beginning to become alive, 
and we still dwell on the evils of class conflicts as though 
the responsibihty for than were mainly on one side. 

It is true that, as Burke said long ago, " the nature of 
man is intricate ; the objects of society are of the greatest 
possible complexity ; and therefore no simple disposition 
or direction of power can be soitable either to man's nature 
or to the quahty of his affairs." He said this, with his 
genius for conveying a general principle pictorially, with 
reference to the affairs of his own period. But his words 
are not the less profoundly applicable to the labour 
question as it w witii us to-day. It is no easy problem to 
devise in this connection a means by which ends, the 
accomplishment of all of which is essential in the interest 
of the nation, can be rapidly attained. No principle 
abstractly apphed will solve the difficulties that press on 
us. As Burke says elsewhere, " no rational man ever did 
govern himself by abstractions and universals." Again, 
in another connection, he has a pregnant utterance, equally 
of a general application. *' The question with me is not 
whether you have a right to render your people miserable, 
but whetiLcr it is not your interest to make them happy. 
The manners and principles of those who lead, not of liiose 
who are governed . . . will ever determine the strength or 
weakness and therefore the continuance or dissolution of 
a state." Reminders such as these ought never to be out 
of memory in our attempts at dealing with the social 
problem tliat promises to press itself most on us in the 
near future, that of the industrial life of this nation. It 
will be our own responsibihty if the appearance of things 
becomes yet more menacing. For our democracy is not 
naturally revolutionary. It is in truth miscellaneous in its 
composition and conservative in its tone. There need 
be no fear if we are careful in time, and do not by our 
neglect allow sparks to kindle into flames. What we all 
require, in every class of society, is the wider outlook from 
which is visible the danger, tt^ether with what is necessary 
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to avert it. We have to educate those who by thor 
numbers are our masters when the ballot takes place, and 
we have also to educate ourselves. Not wholly without 
reason are the working classes bidding their would-be 
physicians to heal themselves. It is not good for any of 
us that there should exist the gaps in mental life that 
exist to-day. Out of these gaps arise discontent and unrest. 
The world is a better world than it onoe was. Slaveiy 
is gone, and Christianity has established the infinite w<sui 
of the individual and the value for eternity of the humblest 
soul. There has been progress in many directions. It is 
progress that is so far not accepted as being sufficient. 
That is hardly in itself a cause for anxiety. It is of the 
nature of mind never to be quiescent, and in its dialectic 
it is ever passing from one outlook to another that is 
different. The tmnd of a people is in this respect like the 
mind of the individual man. No political faith can 
remain static and live. The life of such faith lies in its 
development. It is a mistake to look back to a period that 
has passed and to pcHnt to the tone and temper of its 
leaders as having been mistaken, merely b^iause we 
observe some apparent narrowness. The tone and temper 
may not have been narrow aa estimated by reference to 
the purposes required by the period. We needed the free 
trade movement in this country at the time when it came. 
Host of us do not in the least desire to go back on what 
that movement accomplished, or to question the great and 
new service it rendered in its period. But we say that hne 
too relativity comes in, and that what was then indeed 
wisdom was yet only its beginning and not its end. To-day 
the problem of the production and distribution of the 
fruits of industry assumes a new and different form. That 
does not show that the great principle of a past generation 
was in that generation wrong or that it is wrong now. It 
only proves that its truth, while truth according to the 
standards of the time, and perhaps still truth for our lime 
also, is not enough to cover the field of the outlook in the 
days in which we live. There is a new demand in our 
period for interference with individual liberty in the 
interests of society as a whole. It may or may not be 
justified. But in any case the question is one ^at must 
be answered from a further system of reference, and to 
which the answer may prove an answer which we are 
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bound to accept as admissible where our forefathers would 
have rejected it. The mind of the state never stands i 
still, any more than' does the mind of the individual. 
We have therefore not only to watch but to think, and to 
take heed lest our social organism gets encrusted with the 
products of an environment that is no longer suited to it. 

I have made this reference to the public Ufe of nations 
because it is germane to the principal subject under dis- 
cussion. The opinions, collective as well as individuid, of 
mankind are profoundly dependent on relativity in outlook. 
Such relativity is a secondary consequence of the deeper- 
lying relativity of knowledge in its general character, and 
in practical hfe is not HiasiTnilftr in the fashion of its 
working out. But an element of subjectivity, an influence 
due to individual personality, always enters into what we 
call opinion to distinguish it from full knowledge. The 
two are related by the fact that in each reference to some 
standard is the condition of truth. But in the case of 
the knowledge that is the medium within which alone 
experience of any kind can really emerge, the principle 
applies in a foshion that goes to the very roots of reality. 
It is the same current, but when we turn to relativity in 
the details of human intercourse we find that the current 
has overflowed its banks and become spread out so much 
that its channels are no longer clearly marked. It has lost 
its definite appearance as the main stream. 

The survey endeavoured in this voliune now approaches 
its conclusion. There is a final question which the reader 
may ask, since the end is in sight. Assuming the principle 
of relativity to mean all that has been said, what guidance 
does it offer for the (»nduct of our individual Uves ? I 
do not think that the question is a difficult one to answer. 
The real lesson which the principle of the relativity of 
knowledge teaches us is always to remember that there 
are different orders in which lioth our knowledge and the 
reaJity it seeks have differing forms. These orders we 
must be careful to distinguish and not to confuse. We 
must keep ourselves aware that truth in terms of one 
order may not necessarily be a sufficient guide in the 
search for truth in another one. We have, in other words, 
to be critical of our categories. As an aid to our practice, 
the principle points us in a direction where we may possess 
our souls with tranquillity and courage. We stand 
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warned against " other-vorldfiness " in a multitude of (xm- 
eealed forms. We are protected, too, if the doctrine be 
well-founded, against certain spectres which obtrude them- 
selves in the pilgrim's path. Materialism, scepticism, and 
obscurantism idike vanish. The real is there, but it is 
akin in its nature to our own minds, and it is not terrifying. 
Death loses much of its sting and the grave (^ its victory. 
For we have not only the &eedom that is of the essence 
of mind, but we are encouraged to abstract and withdraw 
ourselves from the apparent overwhdmingness of pain and 
even of death itself. Such things cease to be of the old 
importance when they lose the appearance of final leabty. 
There may come to us, too, contenbnent of spirit, and 
a peace which passes our everyday understanding. We 
grow in tolerance, for we see that it is in expression rather 
than in iotenticm that our fellow-men are narrow. We 
realise that we are ^ of us more, even in moments oi deep 
depression, than we appear to ourselves to be, and that 
humanity extends beyond the limits that are assigned 
even by itself to itself. Our disposition to be gentle 
to those who may seem to nusinterpret us because 
of dissent from our outlook on life grows with the 
recognition that, as Spinoza wrote two hundred and fifty 
years ago, in bis answer to the letter offering him refuge 
in a chair at Heidelbe^ from his theological persecuton, 
" religious dissensions arise not so much ttam the ardour 
of men's zeal for religion itself, as from their various dis- 
positions and love of contradiction, which leads them into 
a habit of decrying and condemning everything, however 
justly it be said." Of Spinoza himself Benan 1^ without 
exaggeration spoken as '* I'homme qui eut & son beure la 
plus haute conscience du divin." His life and his attitude 
of soul remain a lesson of high value for those who sedk 
to beheve as he did. Est Detu in nobit. Words like theae 
do not call for the recognitioa of what is supematuraL 
They relate to what is in final truth neural, and all they 
claim at our hands is the reoognititA that what is natural 
falls within differing orders of reflection, all of which are 
found to be in ultimate harmony. It is this that seema 
to have been in substance the creed, varying in expressicm 
but ever indicative of a canuncm &itii, prodamied by 
some of the greatest guides of mankind in ancient and 
in modem times. It is a creed that if it be true bdp^ 
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those who can make it their own to dispel obscuritdes, 
and to tighten for thoms^es and for others the burden 
and the apparent mystery of hiunan life. It is a creed 
that stimulates the practice of unselfishness in social and 
religious life, interpreted as fully hannonising with the 
dictates of philosophical thought. " If any man shall do 
His will, he shall biow of the doctrine." 
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